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lllfeddiver 
the  sunny  ^de 

Chics^! 


More  younger,  richer, 

smarter  readers.  With  more  people  under  25, 35, 45,  and  55— 


we  shine! 

A  major,  new  audience  study  shows  more  of 
these  people  buy  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
than  the  other  combination  in  town. 

With  our  Single  Rate  Plan,  we  deliver  the  sunny 
side  of  Chicago  at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand. 

And,  we  can  get  it  for  advertisers— refa/7.' 

Figun*  based  on  "Cbtca^'s  Peop/e  &  Papers”— 
conducted  by  Carf  /.  Nelton  Keeearcb,  Inc. 

Chicago  Sun'Times/Chicago  Didly  News 
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EV  ERYTHIMrS  COMIMi  UP  ROSES 
FOR  THE  P0ST-INTELLI(;EI\CER 


(Seattle’s 


newspaper) 


♦  /7  months,  1965  media  records 


All  this  and 
CIRCULATION,  too! 


CONSECUTIVE  MONTHS  OF 
DAILY  CIRCULATION  GAINS 


In  fast  growing,  able-to-buy  Seattle,  the  swing  is  to  The  Post-Intelligencer. 
In  advertising  and  in  circulation,  the  trend  is  sharply  upward  as  more  and 
more  advertisers  and  readers  turn  to  The  Pacific  Northwest’s  GREAT 
morning  daily.  Tell  YOUR  advertising  story  in  its  resultful  columns. 


Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbaclter  News 
Baltimore  News  American 


Boston  Record  American 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazines 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 
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An  advertising  comparison  between 
American  Newspaper  Markets’  CIRCULATION 


Standard 


Service' 


Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 


ADVERTISERS  USING  BOTH  PUBLICATIONS 

MORE  SPACE 
ANM  CIRCULATION 

USED  EQUAL  SPACE  | 

MORE  SPACE  14 

SRDS  NCA  ’65-’66  I _ 


“Fustest  With  The  Mostest" 

Always  a  sound  sales  axiom.  The  864  page  original 
comprehensive  analysis  of  newspaper  circulations  is 
far  and  away  the  most  preferred.  TIMING  is  the 
big  thing.  This  media  selection  tool  is  used  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  at  the  crucial  moments  in  the 
newspaper  buying  process.  This  is  when  they  see 
your  ad  and  when  trade  advertising  really  pays  off. 
Closing  date  for  CIRCULATION  ’66  is  March  15th. 
Send  space  reservation  now  to  ...  . 


THOMAS  A.  SINGING, 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS,  INC. 
P.O.  B0X182,  A 

Northfield,  Illinois 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

2-14 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sem¬ 
inar  (for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University. 

6- 8 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

7 —  Arizona  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Phoenix. 

7-8 — ^Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

7-9 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

9- 11 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Queen 

Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal.  ' 

10- 14 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Training 
Workshop,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

13- 14 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

14- 15 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

14- 15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Seminar 
UCLA. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Claypool  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar, 
Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

18 —  Michigan  AP  News,  Telegraph  and  Picture  Editors.  Jack  Tar  Hotel, 
Lansing. 

19— 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

20—  North  Carolina  AP  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 

20- 22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

21 —  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Executive  Committee, 
Denver. 

21-22 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland, 
Ore. 

21- 22 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hobbs  Inn,  Hobbs. 

22- 24— Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Robert  Driscoll  Hotel, 

Corpus  Christi.  , 

23- 26— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Chamberlaie 
Hotel,  Newport  News,  Va. 

25-27 — Now  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton-Bostotii 
Boston. 

27 — West  Virginia  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Press,  Club,  Charleston. 

27- 30 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  Citv. 

28- 30 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  Midwinter  conference,  Rickey's, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


What  Does  St.  Petersburg 
Know  About  Ice  Hockey? 


You'd  think  Sunshine  City  sports  fans 
would  stick  to  their  fishing  .  .  .  water  skiing 
.  .  .  sailing  .  .  .  scuba  diving.  Leave  ice  hock¬ 
ey  to  the  snow  birds. 

But  when  professional  hockey  was  in¬ 
troduced  recently  at  St.  Petersburg’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  Bayfront  Center,  a  capacity  crowd  turned 
out.  Another  Eastern  Hockey  League  game 
was  played  a  couple  of  weeks  later.  Same 
result.  (Sports  Illustrated  predicted  success  of 
hockey  here  means  St.  Petersburg  will  be  of¬ 
fered  an  EHL  franchise  next  season.) 

We're  all  enthused  .  .  .  not  only  about 
hockey,  but  about  all  the  new  and  exciting 
things  happening  to  our  city.  New  cultural 
centers,  facilities  for  higher  education,  city¬ 
wide  improvement  programs. 

Business  is  good,  too.  As  population 
continues  to  rise,  new  records  become  old  hat. 
Retail  sales,  $655  million.  EBI,  almost  a 
billion.  Automotive,  $139  million.  Circulation 
of  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  152,252. 

It  looks  like  a  happy  new  year. 


FEBRUARY 

1- IO — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hotel, 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

2 —  California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
2-3 — Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm 

Springs,  Calif. 

2-6 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Palm 
Springs. 

6-8 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Utica,  Utica, 
N.Y. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

11- 12 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

14 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

14- 16— Southern  Baptist  Press  Association  Conference,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Athens,  Ga. 

15- 16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

18-19— Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene. 

18-20— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

18-20 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  San  Antonio. 

20-Merch  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  Cty. 
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Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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**A  reporter 
thrives  on 
freedom’* 

Robert  W.  Elegant,  first  corre¬ 
spondent  to  disclose  the  Sino-Soviet 
split,  is  typical  of  the  distinguished 
journalists  being  attracted  to  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  by  its  aggressive 
program  of  product  improvement. 
Elegant’s  Times  base  is  Hong  Kong. 

“To  find  the  news  and  tell  of  its 


impact  on  the  world  and  our  own 
country,  a  reporter  needs  space, 
time  and  the  confidence  of  his  edi- 
ors,”  he  says.  “The  Times  is  one 
emarkable  place  where  this  rela- 
Monship  exists.” 

Elegant’s  unique  record  of  fer¬ 
reting  information  from  secretive 
Red  China  is  but  one  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  15-year  overseas  career. 

He  is  fluent  in  several  Oriental 
languages.  He  has  published  three 
authoritative  works  on  China. 

And  he  has  recently  completed 
“A  Kind  of  Treason” — a  first  novel 


of  political  intrigue  in  the  lands 
where  his  perceptive  skills  now  aug¬ 
ment  exclusive  Times  coverage  of 
the  entire  Far  East. 

Around  men  of  Robert  Elegant’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature,  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism. 

The  result  is  the  nation’s  most 
stimulating  newspaper  for  the 
West’s  best-informed  audience. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


HURLETRON 

pc  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 

'  ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


YOU  USED  TO 

ROB  THE  MAIL  EVERY  YOUR  E&P 

WEEK.  HOW  COME  NOW  SUBSCRIPTION 

YOU  ROB  BANKS?  RAN  OUT. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avenue,  New  Yorii,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address  . 

City .  . State  . Zip . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

86.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada— All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


^rwln  ^  C^oiv 
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Wrong  to  Write 

Now  that  another  year  has  passed 
(It's  Nineteen  ^xty-Six  at  last), 

I  hope  the  day  will  soon  arrive 
When  I  stop  writiny;  “’65.” 

— .A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


★ 
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Bylines  sometimes  are  acquired  in  unusual  profusion  nr  | 
in  competing  newspapers  on  the  same  day.  Ron  Rritzke. 
night  reporter  in  the  Middletown,  N.  Y'^.,  bureau  of  the  New- 
hurfih  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  a  member  of  the  Gannett  Group, 
had  his  byline  appear  on  four  news  stories  in  the  ne<'.  15  m 
Final  Edition,  all  on  important  happenings  and  all  written  * 
the  preceding  evening.  Tliese  were  news  stories  as  opp<ised  to  i 
columns  or  features.  He  had  had  three  bylines  in  a  single  issue  ' 
once  or  twice  before.  During  his  first  week  of  employment  at 
the  News  three  years  ago,  he  had  his  byline  appear  in  two 
competing  papers  on  the  same  day.  He  had  left  the  Middletown 
Times  Herald-Record  three  days  earlier  and  on  his  second  day 
at  the  News  his  former  paper  carried  a  feature  story  of  his 
that  had  been  left  over  and  his  new  paper  carried  a  news  storv. 
both  bylined.  Fellow  staffers  wanted  to  know  who  he  was 
working  for,  anyway. 


Food  For  Thought 

Prinlers  need  never  be  hungry 
Do  you  know  the  reason  why? 

They  can  always  take  a  bite  of  fudge 
Or  eat  a  piece  of  pi. 

— ^W.  I.«wrie  Kay,  Tucson 

— Heady  heads:  “Chef  Verdon  (Champagne  Sauce)  Quits  . 
L.B.J.  (Perdernales  Chili)” — Baltimore  Evening  Sun;  “Four  * 
U.S.  Astronauts  Meet,  Space  To  Space!” — Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle  (by  Bill  May) ;  “Deck  TYie  Halls — With  Holly  Bow- 
Wows” — Tampa  Times  (about  decking  dogs  for  holidays;  by 
Diane  Vallee) ;  “NMMI  3.3,  Deming  O  ...  h!” — Deming 
(N.M.)  Graphic  (in  96-point  reverse;  by  Wendell  Faught) ; 

“2  Up,  2  Down  and  .3  Cheers!” — Wilmington  (Dela.)  Evening 
Journal;  “Police  Chief  Warns:  God  Rest  Ye  Wary,  'Tis  The 
Season  to  be  Careful” — Lapeer  (Mich.)  County  Press  (hy  Jim 
Fitzgerald)  ;  “Klan  Komes  Kalling” — Riverdale  (N.  J.)  Subur¬ 
ban  Trends  (by  Bob  Juran) ;  “From  AAA  To  ZZZ — PPPhone 
BBBooks  PPPrinted  For  1965” — Pittsburgh  Press;  “Broadus 
Is  Beatle  of  Beagles” — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  “Topsy  Lefty, 
Not  Turvy” — Seattle  Times;  “Neither  Rain,  Nor  Snow,  Nor 
Sleet.  Nor  Christmas.  .  .  .” — Clayton  (N,  M.)  Union  County 
Leader;  .  .  .  Rosalie  Rawls  calls  her  column  in  the  Hobbs 
(N.  M.)  Flare  “Ramblin’  Rose.” 


■  Things  I  Get  Tired  of  Hearing 

From  the  photographers:  “Now,  about  this  assignment  card— 
just  what  do  you  want  a  picture  of?”  “I’m  .sorry,  but  I  had  a  lot 
of  assignments  last  night,  and  I  couldn’t  make  it  to  .  .  “I  was 
a  little  late,  and  there  wasn’t  anyone  there  when  I  got  there.” 

From  the  Engravers:  “I  don’t  care  what’s  marked  here — I  want 
to  know  WHAT  DAY  DOES  IT  RUN?” 

From  the  Composing  Room:  “We  can’t  do  that.”  “Your  deadline 
was  at  3:30.”  “But  it  fits!”  “We  don’t  use  that  kind  of  type.” 

From  the  accounting  department:  “Wouldn’t  it  have  been 
cheaper  to  take  the  bus?” 

From  other  editors:  “Here,  we’ve  had  this  about  a  week,  and  we 
just  don’t  have  space  for  it  .  .  “This  might  be  good  for  you — 
a  kid  down  in  Wilderness  Junction  .  .  .”  “Whaddya  mean,  you’re 
all  alone?  Who  do  you  think  is  helping  me?”  “C!ould  you  ilo  me  ^ 
a  favor?  I  said  I’d  be  a  judge  in  this  contest,  but  .  . 

From  the  promotion  department:  “I  know  you’re  busy,  but  . . . 

From  the  circulation  department:  “Where  is  the  editor’s  office?” 
“Of  course  we  sell  lots  of  papers  out  in  Toomeyville.” 

—Pat  Clolonna,  Editor,  Teen  Timet 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 
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Now — almost  24,000  more  newspaper  homes  for  you  in  Portland  and  its  rich  Pacific 
Northwest  market.  Greatest  gains  in  history  give  you  new,  more  powerful  reach  into  the 
870,000-population  Portland  Metro  Area,  deeper  penetration  into  the  2 -million  total 
Oregon  Market.  Today,  more  than  ever,  Portland’s  two  great  daily  newspapers  are  the 
best  buy  for  the  best  sell. 

The  Oregonian 

MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAY 

OREGON  JOURNAL 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.  — G.  A.  Wellington,  Seattle 
Source:  Newspaper  Research  Dept,  comparisons 
ABC  Publishers'  Statements  for  6  mos.  periods  ending  Sept.  30.  1964  and  1965. 
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editorial 


A  Wish  for  1966 

rk  URiNG  1965  E&P  repeatedly  has  lamented  on  this  page  the  lack  of 
information  about  the  newspaper  business  that  exists  not  only 
among  the  general  public  but  also  among  many  within  the  newspaper 
business.  We  have  noted  also  the  vast  amount  of  misinformation 
about  newspapers  generally  circulated  in  these  same  quarters.  VV^e 
believe  the  most  poorly  reported  story  of  the  year  in  newspapers  is 
the  story  of  newspapers — their  general  health,  progress,  acceptance 
and  prosperity. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  general  public  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  true  facts  about  the  newspaper  business.  Certainly,  newspapers 
don’t  take  the  trouble  to  report  them.  Perhaps  they  think  it  is  self- 
serving.  On  the  other  hand,  conijjeting  media — magazines  and  broad¬ 
casting — take  every  opportunity  to  spread  a  completely  false  picture. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  so  many  supjxjsedly  capable  news¬ 
papermen,  and  former  newspapermen,  speak  out  as  experts  on  the 
subject  without  taking  the  trouble  to  be  fully  informed.  On  radio  and 
television  panel  discussions,  in  magazine  articles,  sometimes  even  in 
news  stories  and  columns,  they  utter  damning  generalities  about  their 
business  that  have  little  if  any  basis  in  fact.  They  speak  and  write 
about  The  Newspaper  Business  as  if  they  read  dozens  of  papers  from 
all  over  the  country  every  day,  whereas  it  is  usually  a  good  bet  they 
rarely  read  any  from  cities  more  than  250  miles  away. 

Our  New  Year’s  Wish,  therefore,  is  two-fold: 

1.  That  newspapermen — publishers  and  editors  in  particular — 
make  an  attempt  to  report  the  true  facts  of  the  newspaper  business 
to  their  reading  public  instead  of  repeating  the  philosophy  of  doom- 
and-gloom,  decline-and-fall  according  to  the  gospel  of  some  unin¬ 
formed  critic. 

2.  That  when  they  speak  in  public  on  the  subject  of  newspapers, 
over  the  air  or  otherwise,  all  newspapermen  prepare  themselves  with 
the  facts  instead  of  echoing  all  the  negative  cliches  that  are  about  as 
dead  as  the  critics  who  invented  them  30  years  ago. 


Misplaced  Responsibility 

^  I '  he  National  Association  for  the  .Advancement  of  Colored  People 
has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  charging  the  New  York  Times  and  Prentice-Hall  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  with  joint  discrimination  in  connection  with  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  a  salesman  in  South  Africa.  In  doing  so  N.A.ACP  attempts 
to  place  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  equal  opportunity  law  upon 
newspapers  and  interprets  the  law  in  a  way  that  was  never  intended. 

Even  though  the  ad  in  question  suggested  no  racial  limitations  on 
the  job  opportunity,  it  is  the  N.VA^P  contention  that  the  newspaper 
should  guarantee  that  no  racial  preference  be  exhibited  in  the  inter¬ 
view  or  selection  as  charged. 

Surely,  enforcement  of  the  law  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  not  forced  iqx>n  a  third  party,  even  a  newspaper.  If 
newspaprers  are  required  to  do  what  N.A.ACP  requests,  they  might  as 
well  be  asked  to  enforce  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws  on  the  theory’ 
that  those  products  are  advertised  in  their  columns. 
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Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.—St.  Luke.  Will;  16. 
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THE  TURNING  POINT 

Journalism  enrollment  in  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country  has 
increased  by  22  percent  for  1965-66  over 
last  year’s  enrollment.  (E&P,  Nov.  27) 

This  gratifying  upswing  in  enrollment 
may  mark  the  turning  point  in  a  long  cam¬ 
paign  to  re-interest  bright  young  men  and 
women  in  journalism  as  a  life  work. 

As  president  of  the  Association  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism  for  1966, 1  would  like 
to  express  the  profound  appreciation  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  steadily  increasing 
understanding  of  and  support  of  journal¬ 
ism  education  which  has  been  forthcoming 
from  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  and 
their  associations,  as  well  as  from  associa¬ 
tions  in  other  journalism  fields. 

One  heartening  evidence  of  such  support 
resulted  when  Harper’s  recently  published 
an  article  on  journalism  education,  con¬ 
taining  many  sweeping  generalizations 
which  made  little  distinction  between  well- 
developed  programs  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  and  inadequate  programs  struggling 
to  stay  alive.  Stanford  Smith  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  generalizations 
did  not  fit  journalism  education  of  today; 
and  other  newspaper  leaders  have  sent 
personal  letters  to  me  indicating  their  con¬ 
viction  that  journalism  education  is  on  a 
sound  basis. 

For  the  upturn  in  journalism  enrollment 
considerable  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Newspaper  Fund  as  a  founda¬ 
tion.  the  Journal  executives  set  out  to 
strengthen  journalism  education  at  the 
roots — in  secondary  schools.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Don  Carter,  who  is  an  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  National  Observer,  and  in 
recent  years  Paul  S.  Swensson,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  has  underwritten  summer  seminars 
for  high  school  journalism  teachers,  work¬ 
shops  for  high  school  journalism  students, 
special  awards  for  achievement  in  second¬ 
ary  school  teaching,  and  research  projects 
into  the  nature  of  newspaper  manpower 
needs.  Mr.  Swensson  has  traveled  tirelessly 
through  the  United  States  speaking  at  high 
school  press  meetings,  teachers’  seminars, 
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and  public  gatherings  about  careers  in 
journalism.  Booklets  on  scholarships  in 
journalism  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Newspaper  Fund  and  distributed  gener¬ 
ously  to  high  school  advisers  throughout 
the  country. 

The  pioneering  work  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  spon¬ 
soring  clinics  and  workshops  on  The  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  is  another  example 
of  a  sound  recruitment  program,  with  sup¬ 
port  for  journalism  education,  as  well  as  a 
strategic  public  service  in  the  cultivation 
of  newspaper  readership. 

Establishment  of  a  program  for  accredit¬ 
ing  schools  and  departments  of  journalism 
in  1948  marked  a  crucial  advancement  for 
journalism  education  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  leaders  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  professional  fields.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Eiducation  for  Journalism, 
the  accrediting  agency,  consists  today  of 
representatives  from  these  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations — the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  National  Newspaper 
Association,  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  From  education  are  included 
representatives  from  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  and  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators.  Strengthen¬ 
ing  the  program,  associate  membership  in 
ACEJ  has  been  established  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Industrial  Editors, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers,  National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  Radio  Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association. 

Perhaps  the  fact  is  not  as  widely  known 
in  professional  fields  as  it  should  be  that 
journalism  education  since  1948  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  leaders  in  these 
associations,  representing  the  top  men  in 
several  fields  of  professional  journalism. 

Likewise,  not  enough  attention  is  paid 
throughout  the  journalism  professions  to 
the  accrediting  process  which  indicates 
those  schools  of  journalism  which  have 
achieved  minimum  standards  consistent 
with  sound  education  and  have  applied  for 
accreditation,  A  number  of  years  ago  the 
medical  and  legal  professions  recognized 
that  some  means  of  distinguishing  qualified 
programs  in  professional  education  had  to 
be  established;  and  these  professions  have 
long  since  ceased  to  support  any  program 
which  is  not  accredited — except  as  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  profession  may  give  support 
to  the  development  of  a  new  program 
worthy  of  accreditation.  In  journalism, 
though,  too  often  an  editor  or  publisher  or 
writer  generalized  about  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  with  no  recognition  of  distinctions 
between  accredited  and  non-accredited 
programs.  There  are  some  good  programs 
in  journalism  education  which  are  not  yet 
accredited — these  should  be  given  encour¬ 
agement  to  work  toward  accrediting  levels; 
but  the  achievements  of  the  various  groups 
participating  in  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  deserve  recog¬ 
nition  through  support  of  the  accredited 
schools. 

In  this  letter  I  have  touched  upon  merely 
a  few  of  the  significant  ways  in  which  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  have  given  and  are 
giving  profound  and  heartening  support  to 
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KISS  ME.  QUICK!' 

Little,  Nashville  Tennessean 

journalism  education.  The  future  man¬ 
power  of  the  media  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  output  of  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism,  just  as  such  schools 
must  depend  for  their  support  largely 
upon  the  backing  of  the  professional  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  increasingly  large  number  of 
avenues  for  cooperation  between  teacher 
and  professional  journalist  at  every  level — 
local,  regional,  national — speaks  well  for 
the  future  supply  of  bright  and  well-edu¬ 
cated  young  men  and  women  for  journal¬ 
ism  careers. 

DeWitt  C.  Reddick 

Austin,  Texas 

(Mr.  Reddick  is  director  of  the  School 
of  Communication  at  the  University  of 
Texas  and  is  president  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism.) 

*  *  * 

PEACE  SENTIMENT 

Your  spread  (Dec.  11)  on  Birming¬ 
ham’s  support-the-war  demonstration  was 
creepy,  to  say  the  least.  Just  about  25 
years  ago,  I  recall,  thunderous  ovations 
for  similar  jingoistic  spectacles  rang 
through  similar  sports  stadiums — in  cities 
like  Nuremberg,  Munich  and  Beiiin.  If 
newspapers  must  promote  themselves — 
alas,  being  merely  good  will  not  do— why 
can’t  they  whip  up  a  little  peace  sentiment 
once  in  a  while? 

Carl  Goldstein 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

. . . 

Short  Takes 

Watch  Night  Ball  Panned  By  17 
Clubs. — San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

• 

I  was  laid  off  work  for  almost  two 
months  and  needed  a  jab  desperately. — 
New  York  Journal- American. 

• 

They  were  quietly  harried  in  a  down¬ 
town  Reno  w’edding  chapel. — Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

• 

Dr.  Spock,  America’s  leading  author¬ 
ity  on  children,  has  come  up  with  some 
revolutionary  children,  has  come  up  with 
some  revolutionary  ideas  for  Christinas. 
— New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Can  a  small  paper 
get  much  use  out  of 
The  New  York  Times 
News  Service? 


ilfs  a  matter  of  opinion. 
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The  world  is  becoming  an  ever 
more  complicated  place  in  which  to 
live.  With  advances  in  technology 
and  emergence  of  new  nations,  the 
comings  and  goings  of  whole  conti¬ 
nents,  hitherto  ignored,  now  be¬ 
come  the  concern  of  all  of  us.  Even 
within  U.  S.  borders,  life  is  more 
complex.  It  becomes  increasingly 
hard  to  define  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  war  and  peace,  poverty  and 
prosperity,  bigotry  and  brother¬ 
hood,  ignorance  and  education,  love 
and  hate. 

And  as  the  news  becomes  more 
complicated,  the  business  of  re¬ 
porting  it  has  also.  Less  than  a 
century  ago,  a  Freeport  newspaper 
could  devote  two  columns  of  its 
front  page  to  a  flowery,  fanciful  ac¬ 
count  of  a  country  wedding.  Today, 
we  must  explain  to  people  why  we 
don’t  “tell  what  the  mother  of  the 
bride  wore.” 

Today,  the  editors  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  not  spinning  yams  and 
embellishing  routine  stories  to  fill 
the  space;  they  jealously  guard 
their  quota  devoted  to  news,  and 
weigh  many  times  the  addition  of 
an  entertainment  feature  which  will 
each  day  subtract  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  column  inches  that  can  be 
devoted  to  the  news  of  the  day. 
News  stories  must  be  written  suc¬ 
cinctly,  with  essential  information 


included  and  irrelevancies  left  out. 

But  even  as  the  events  of  a  busy 
world  make  more  for  a  newspaper 
reader  to  digest  each  day,  other 
news  and  entertainment  media  and 
other  ways  to  use  leisure  time  com¬ 
pete  with  the  newspaper.  So  news¬ 
papers  experiment  with  different 
typefaces  and  column  widths,  with 
the  use  of  pictures,  with  better  fea¬ 
tures  outside  of  straight  news  —  all 
designed  to  get  a  reader  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  paper  each  day. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  of 
ours  may  lie  we  think,  with  one  of 
its  main  elements:  the  complicated 
world.  If  a  newspaper  can  help  its 
reader  to  make  the  welter  of  news 
more  meaningful  and  in  the  proper 
perspective,  can  assist  him  to  an¬ 
alyze  and  interpret  the  events  of 
the  day  —  then  it  has  earned  his 
allegiance  in  a  way  that  no  other 
medium  can. 

Next  week.  The  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard  will  begin  to  publish  columns, 
reports  and  interpretive  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  The  Times  is  the  only 
American  newspaper  which  can 
truly  be  called  national.  Its  news 
staff  is  the  most  respected  in  the 
world.  We  think  the  addition  of  the 
service  to  the  pages  of  this  news¬ 
paper  will  make  a  better  product. 
That’s  what  we’re  in  business  for. 


Reprinted  from  the  Editorial  Page  of  the  Freeport  Journal-Standard, 

Freeport,  Illinois.  Weekday  circulation;  18,642 
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Contempt 
Action  in 
News  Ban 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Four  executives  and  a  re¬ 
porter  of  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inr.  have  been  ordered  to  show 
cause  Jan.  5  why  they  should 
not  be  held  in  contempt  of  court 
for  disobeying  a  judge’s  instruc¬ 
tion  to  refrain  from  publishing 
what  transpired  at  a  hearing  in 
a  murder  case  recently. 

Superior  Judge  E.  R.  Thur¬ 
man  acted  on  the  petition  of  an 
attorney,  Shepard  Weinstein,  in 
calling  the  new'spapermen  to  the 
bar  on  the  charge  that  they 
defied  the  court  by  printing  de¬ 
tails  of  a  habeas  corpus  pro¬ 
ceeding  involving  an  accused 
slayer. 

Those  named  in  the  contempt 
citation  are  William  Prime,  re¬ 
porter;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette;  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Murray,  managing  editor 
of  the  Republic;  Mason  W. 
Walsh,  managing  editor  of  the 
Gazette;  and  Howard  S.  Wilcox, 
feneral  manager  of  the  news¬ 


papers. 

At  the  habeas  corpus  hearing. 
Judge  Thurman  denied  a  defense 
request  to  dismiss  charges 
again.st  Donald  Chambers,  held 
in  the  fatal  shooting  of  a 
Phoenix  merchant  last  August. 
But  the  judge  told  Mr.  Prime 
not  to  publish  details  of  the 
hearing  because  it  might  preju¬ 
dice  prospective  jurors. 

The  hearing  took  place  shortly 
before  the  jury  was  picked  to 
try  Chambers.  During  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  county  attorney 
presented  evidence  showing  that 
a  fingerprint  belonging  to  Cham¬ 
bers  had  been  found  at  the  mur¬ 
der  scene. 


\  Before  the  taking  of  testi¬ 
mony  at  the  trial.  Chambers 
changed  his  plea  from  innocent 
to  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to 
•  life  imprisonment. 

^  The  newspapers  have  main- 
jitained  that  the  story  of  the 
^hearing  was  printed  because  the 
J^blic  has  a  right  to  know  what 
happens  in  open  court. 

They  rely  on  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment’s  freedom  of  the  press 
elause  in  reporting  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  open  court  and  disclaim 
any  intent  to  disregard  the  law¬ 
ful  order  of  any  judge. 
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TYPEWRITTEN  Christmas  card 
depicting  the  Gemini  rendezvous 
moved  over  AP  cable  and  radio 
circuits  from  Tokyo.  The  artist  was 
Nobutoshi  Tsuruno  of  the  traffic 
maintenance  staff. 


Toronto  Globe  Joins 


Bell-Sifton 

Toronto 

The  Globe  and  Mail  has  joined 
with  FP  Publications  Ltd.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  joint  announcement 
by  the  two  publishing  companies. 

The  FP  newspaper  group  in¬ 
cludes  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
the  Ottawa  Journal,  the  Van- 
couver  Sun,  the  Calgary  Albert¬ 
an,  the  Victoria  Times  and 
Colonist,  the  Lethbridge  Herald 
and  the  Free  Press  Weekly 
Farmers  Advocate. 

Officers  of  the  various  news¬ 
papers  in  the  new  group  will 
remain  unchanged  and  each 
paper  will  retain  its  present 
editorial  policies. 

The  six  members  of  the  board 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  will  be 
joined  by  G.  Max  Bell  of  Cal¬ 
gary,  John  W.  Sifton  of  Winni¬ 
peg  and  Richard  S.  Malone  of 
Winnipeg,  managing  director  of 
FP  Publications. 

.Avoid  Forc€-d  Sale 

R.  Howard  Webster,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  will  become  a  director  of 
FP  Publications.  Control  of  the 
enlarged  parent  company  will 
l>e  vested  among  Mr,  Sifton, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Malone.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  new  grouping  will  substan¬ 
tially  strengthen  the  news  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  member  new’spapers, 
the  announcement  stated. 

James  L.  Cooper,  publisher 
and  editor  in  chief  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  said  he  was  pleased 
that  the  arrangement  assured 
the  future  and  the  .continued 


Group 

development  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail. 

“Mr.  Webster  continues  as 
chairman,  I  remain  as  publisher, 
and  Earle  B.  Richards  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager,”  he  said.  “No 
change  is  being  made  in  the 
management,  character  and  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  newspaper,  which 
will  continue  to  be  objective 
in  its  news  and  independent  in 
its  editorial  opinion. 

The  arrangement  means  that 
nine  newspapers  will  be  better 
equipped  to  meet  the  increasing 
competition  of  all  media  and 
that  none  of  the  newspapers  will 
face  the  danger  and  uncertainty 
of  a  sudden,  forced  sale  to  meet 
inheritance  taxes.” 

The  Globe  and  Mail  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Webster  in  1955, 
three  years  after  the  death  of 
George  McCullagh.  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  became  publisher  in  1936 
when  he  and  William  H.  Wright 
bought  the  Globe  and  the  Mail 
Empire  and  merged  them  into 
one  new'spaper. 

In  1957,  Oakley  Dalgleish,  who 
had  been  editor  for  some  years, 
became  editor  and  publisher. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Dalgleish 
in  1963,  Mr.  Webster  appointed 
Mr.  Cooper  publisher  and  editor 
in  chief  and  Mr.  Richards  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Sifton,  one  of  the  new¬ 
comers  to  the  Globe  and  Mail 
board  of  directors,  is  president 
of  FP  Publications,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ottawa  Journal.  He 
{Continued  on  page  10) 


What  Was  Your  Biggest  Local  Story? 

All  around  the  United  States  and  Canada  this  year  there  have  been  news  breaks  of  major  local 
impact  and  importance — in  the  areas  of  crime,  disaster,  malfeasance  in  public  office,  etc.  What  are 
some  outstanding  examples  of  the  stories  that  were  covered  by  local  reporters  and  made  top  head¬ 
lines?  E&P  invites  City  Editors  and  other  interested  persons  to  jot  down  on  this  page  the  bare  facts 
about  the  Biggest  Local  Story  of  1965  .  .  . 


(Please  do  this  now  and  mail  the  form  to  News  Desk,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022.) 
for  January  I,  1966 
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Toronto  Globe 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

was  born  in  Toronto  in  1925. 

Many  lntere!>t» 

Mr.  Bell,  53,  chairman  of  FP 
Publications,  has  many  interests 
outside  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Bell’s 
entry  into  the  oil  industry 
brought  him  a  vast  fortune.  He 
is  reported  to  be  the  largest 
shareholder  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 

As  a  breeder  and  racer  of 
thoroughbred  horses  Mr.  Bell  is 
internationally  known. 

Entry  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
into  FP  Publications  gives  the 
newspaper  group  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  776,800  for  its 
eight  dailies,  compared  with 
762,900  for  Southam  Press  Ltd., 
which  has  10  dailies.  The  27 
Thomson  newspapers  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  311,500. 
The  Globe  and  Mail’s  circulation 
contribution  to  the  FP  chain  is 
in  excess  of  225,000  daily. 

Mr.  Webster,  chairman  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  has  wide  busi¬ 
ness  interests  in  Canada  and 
abroad  w’hich  he  directs  through 
the  family-ow'ned  Imperial  Trust 
Co.  of  Montreal,  where  he  lives. 

“Mr.  Webster  has  regarded 
ownership  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
as  a  trust,  rather  than  a  busi¬ 
ness  venture.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  he  has  entered  into  this 
arrangement,”  Mr.  Cooper  said 
at  staff  meetings. 

• 

Stockholders  Seek 
Strike  Settlement 

Toronto 

Stockholders  of  Toronto  Star 
Ltd.  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  directors  to  negotiate  for 
settlement  of  the  printers’  strike 
that  began  in  July,  1964.  The 
original  proposal  by  Robert  Mc- 
Whinney,  a  striking  printer  who 
owns  Star  shares,  was  amended, 
on  the  motion  of  B.  H.  Honde- 
rich,  Star  vicepresident,  to  spe¬ 
cify  that  negotiations  would  be 
resumed  if  the  directors  received 
a  “realistic  proposal”  from  the 
typographical  union.  The  walk¬ 
out  of  printers  failed  to  stop  the 
Star  from  publishing. 

• 

‘Climate’  Kills  Paper 

Kimberley,  B.C. 

The  East  Kootenay  Chronicle 
has  suspended  publication  “un¬ 
til  the  business  climate  im¬ 
proves”.  Phillip  Stannard 
switched  the  paper  from  weekly 
to  daily  publication  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1964.  He  said  the  company 
will  expand  its  printing  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  newspaper  presses 
will  roll  again  when  the  tovm 
shows  a  desire  for  a  paper. 


Charles  J.  Lewin 
Dies  Suddenly 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Charles  J.  Lewin,  63,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Xew  Bedford  Standard-Times, 
collapsed  and  died  Dec.  29.  He 
was  stricken  while  talking  on 
the  telephone  a  few  minutes 
before  8  a.m.  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  dead  on  arrival  at  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital. 

Mr.  Lewin,  as  president  of 
E.  Anthony  and  Sons  Inc.,  had 
announced  Dec.  13  that  a  con¬ 
tract  had  been  signed  for  the 
sale  of  the  Standard-Times  and 
the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
of  Hyannis  to  Ottaway  News- 
paper.s-Radio  Inc.  (E&P,  Dec. 
18),  In  a  note  to  E&P  a  week 
ago,  Mr.  Lewin  said  the  guess 
on  the  sale  price  ($9,000,000) 
was  “misleading”  but  he  did  not 
disclose  the  actual  figure. 

He  was  a  native  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  W'isconsin,  where  he 
was  named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  started  as  a  reporter  in  New 
Bedford,  coming  here  from  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star. 

He  had  held  the  post  of  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  since 
1947,  directing  the  tw’O  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  in 
New  Bedford  and  West  Yar¬ 
mouth.  He  also  directed  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Air  Industries,  an 
affiliated  enterprise.  Upon  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  sale  by  stock¬ 
holders,  Mr.  Lewin  was  to  have 
become  publisher  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times. 

Mr.  Lewin  married  Miss 
Marion  North  of  Rockford,  Ill. 
She  and  their  daughter,  Martha 
(Mrs.  Fred  C.  Miller  of  New 
York),  surv’ive  him. 

• 

Kansas  Weekly  Solti 

Centralia,  Kans. 

The  weekly  Nemaha  County 
County  Journal-Leader  has  been 
sold  to  John  E.  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Holton  Recorder, 
a  bi-w'eekly.  W.  R.  Fitzgerald, 
Journal-Leader  publisher,  said 
the  mechanical  and  printing 
w’ork  on  the  paper  will  be  done 
at  the  Recorder  office.  Mrs. 
Dorothea  H.  Ward  w'ill  be  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

• 

Letters  for  Library 

Arthur  Krock,  New  York 
Times  Washington  columnist,  is 
presenting  his  personal  papers 
to  the  Princeton  University 
Library.  The  first  installment 
of  the  papers,  comprising  his 
correspondence  with  Bernard 
Baruch  between  1923  and  1965, 
has  arrived  at  the  Library,  The 
collection  contains  35  letters 
from  Baruch  to  Krock. 


Bertsch  Retires,  Ford  Supplement 
Donald  Patterson  Preaches  Safety 


Moves  Up  to  G.M.  ,  Ford  Motor  Company  has 

r  launched  an  educational  and 

Baltimore  promotional  campaign  to  en- 
George  T.  Bertsch,  secretary  develop  a 

of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company  and  Por^al  safe-driving  program, 
general  manager  of  the  Sun-  A  feature  of  the  program  is  a 
papers,  retired  Jan.  1.  Jf’page  insert  in  Editor  &  Pub- 

He  is  being  succeeded  by  Don-  Time  magazine,  to 

aid  H.  Patterson,  vicepresident  followed  by  16-page  supple- 
of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  as  ,  "^^^^fP^rs  on 

Mh  of  .ho  oompany 

and  general  manager,  it  was  r.  ,  n  u  j,.,. 

announced  by  William  F.  Ford  wdl  have  additional 
Schmick  Jr.,  president.  copies  of  the  supplement  avail- 

J.  Stephen  Becker,  business  distribution  to  inter- 

manager  for  labor  and  produc-  , 

tion,  becomes  responsible  for  the  p  \  firivincr 
entire  business  operation  of  the  Driving  Habits,  the  sup- 

o  J  Tj  Ti  plement  will  feature  articles  by 

Sunpapers  and  Robert  H.  Nationally-recognized  safety  ex- 

Kavanaugh,  promotion  manager,  several  asnects  of 

becomes  assistant  to  the  presi-  education  and  accident 

^Elmore  Evans,  formerly  as- 

...  .  sents  similar  material  in  con- 

sistant  promotion  manager,  is  ^ 

now  promotion  manager,  and  newsnaner  sunnlement 

Harold  Baetjer  is  public  rela-  p  J^nts  art?c?erin  7£r 

Mr.Tertreh  has  been  with  the  ?Nof  "Tl/t^NevSfrt'^^^'”^’ 
Sunpapers  in  various  capacities  importance  of  driver 

Afte^^some  time  as  a  renorter  programs;  an  award- 

,  J  u  1  A  v.  ’  winning  school  bus  driver  gives 

pointers  on  how  to  prevent  ac- 
and  decided  that  that  was  the  ^ 

field  where  he  could  find  the  most  .tampion  lists  the  mistakes  made 
opportunity  for  advancement.  .  ^  sna-™«ts 

Mr.  Patterson  joined  the  Sun-  most  drivers  and  suggests 
naners  in  1946  after  World  improving  individual 

wP  ^  skills,  and  the  head  of  the  New 

War  II  Navy  service.  His  first  York  State  Thruway  Patrol  lists 
assignment  was  to  oversee  c^-  common-and  serious 

struction  of  a  new  plant.  He 

,  .  J  !.•  — errors  made  by  drivers  on 

later  was  production  manager,  gunerhiehwavs 
He  was  nam^  vicepresident  of  P  contained  in  the  supple- 
the  A.  S.  Abell  Company  in  1964.  ^  ^  ^ 

His  father,  the  late  Paul  Pat-  jj^^i’ts  for  the  Good 

terson,  headed  the  Sunpapers 

years.  proper  maintenance  of  today’s 

Mr.  Becker’s  career  began  in  _ _ 

the  mailroom  of  the  News-Post.  P  ^ 

He  became  general  manager  of  * 

the  Hearst  papers  here  in  June,  McCormick  Memorial 
1960  and  moved  to  the  Sun-  Chicago 

papers  two  years  ago.  The  Robert  R.  McCormick 

Charitable  Trust  has  donated 
*  $300,000  to  the  University  of 

Chicago  to  be  used  to  honor  the 
rcls  INameci  memory  of  the  late  editor  and 

Editor  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 

,  o  M.1.  Since  his  death  in  1955,  the 

.ingsbu^  Smith,  distributed  $10  mil- 

the  New  York  religious,  charitable, 

erican,  this  week  s,.ientific,  literary,  and  educa¬ 
te  appointment  of  purposes. 

Is  as  acting  city 
ird  A.  Mahar,  who  * 

editor  since  1955,  $1,000  Prize 

t  the  close  of  the  ’ 

Washington 

ds  joined  the  J-A  Ned  Hudson,  New  York  Times 
orld  War  11.  He  aviation  writer,  has  been 
ly  worked  for  the  awarded  the  1965  Sherman  Fair- 
un,  the  Newhouse  child  International  Safety  Writ- 
ind  the  New  York  ing  prize  which  includes  $1,000 
In  recent  years  cash.  He  was  cited  for  stories 
assistant  city  edi-  about  developments  concerning 
A.  safety  in  flying. 
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Guy  Richards  Named 
Acting  City  Editor 

Joseph  Kingsbury  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Journal  American,  this  week 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Guy  Richards  as  acting  city 
editor.  Edward  A.  Mahar,  who 
has  been  city  editor  since  1955, 
is  retiring  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Richards  joined  the  J-A 
staff  after  World  War  11.  He 
had  previously  worked  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  In  recent  years 
he  has  been  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  J-A. 


Better  Women’s  Pages  Reap  $11,500  Rewards 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Winners  in  the  sixth  annual 
Penney-Mi.“i:50uri  Awards  com¬ 
petition  for  women’s  page  excel¬ 
lence  were  announced  here 
Christmas  Day  by  Dean  Earl 
English  of  the  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

Nearly  $11,500  in  prizes  will 
go  to  14  winners  in  the  1965 
women’s  page,  fashion  and  re¬ 
porting-writing  classes;  and  to 
10  winners  in  the  new  Photog¬ 
raphy  division,  including  the 
“Women’s  Page  Photographer  of 
the  Year”  Award. 

Women’s  page  winners  and 
their  newspapers: 

CLASS  I  —  (1)  Salisbury 
(N,  C.)  Post,  Helen  Cheney.  (2) 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  Mrs.  Velma  Baylor.  (3) 
Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress,  Mrs.  Maggie  Wilson. 

CLASS  II — (1)  Davenport 
(la.)  Times-Democrat,  William 
Wundram.  (2)  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  Mrs. 
Marie  Saulsbury.  (3)  Charles¬ 


ton  (S.  C.)  Post,  Basil  W.  Hall. 

CLASS  III — (1)  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Aileen  Ryan.  (2) 
Washington  Post,  Marie  Sauer. 
(3)  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Mrs. 
Vivian  Castleberry. 

CLASS  IV— (1)  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  Xews,  Ethel  Taylor.  (2) 
Grit,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Mrs. 
Erma  Winner.  (3)  Encinitas 
(Calif.)  Coast  Dispatch,  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Herrick. 

FASHION  —  Annie  Lee 
Singletary,  Twin  City  Sentinel, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

REPORTING-WRITING  — 
Mrs.  Lois  Hagen  Manly,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal, 

Photography  winners  are: 

“Women’s  Page  Photographer 
of  the  Year” — Mary  Frampton, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

CLASS  I — (Picture  Layout) 
—  (1)  George  Skadding,  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel. 
(2)  Robert  Q.  Jacobs,  Detroit 
News.  (3)  Don  Hunter,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News. 


CLASS  II  —  (Story-Telling 
Picture)  —  (1)  Bob  Eighmie, 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News. 
(2)  Ralph  Weinlaub,  Fort 
Lauderdale  News.  (3)  Jeep 
Hunter,  Charlotte  News. 

CLASS  III  —  (Personality 
Portrait) — (1)  Don  Martin, 
Charlotte  News.  (2)  Don 
Hunter,  Charlotte  News.  (3) 
Frank  J.  Farley,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Bulletin. 

Photography  Honorable  Men¬ 
tions:  A1  McLaughlin,  Daily 
Oklahoman;  Louie  Diesbeck, 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press; 
Julianne  Warren,  Cincinnati 
Post-Times  Star;  Bill  Hunter 
and  Ted  Walls,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal;  Ralph  Viggers,  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report;  Ralph 
Weinlaub,  Fort  Lauderdale 
News;  Edwin  C.  Lombardo, 
Detroit  News;  Jimmy  Ellis, 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle;  Bob  Hannah,  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  Don  Gould, 
Pompano  Beach  Sun-Scntinel. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  in 


capturing  both  Class  III  and 
Reporting-W  riting  awards,  is 
the  first  paper  to  win  two  major 
prizes  the  same  year. 

Prizes  of  $1,000,  $500  and 
$250  go  to  the  three  women’s 
page  winners  in  each  of  four 
circulation  classes.  The  fashion 
writer  may  choose  a  $1,500  cash 
award,  or  $750  cash  plus  a 
week’s  expense-paid  trip  to  Eur¬ 
ope.  The  Reporting-W riting 
Award  is  $1,500  cash.  The 
Women’s  Page  Photographer  of 
the  Year  award  is  $500,  while 
winners  in  the  other  three  photo 
classes  receive  $150  first,  $75 
second  and  $50  third. 

Winners  will  be  saluted  at  a 
five-day  Honors  Conference  and 
Workshop  in  March  at  Missouri 
U. 

The  Awards  program,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1960  through  a  Penney 
grant  to  the  University  honors 
James  Cash  Penney,  90,  founder 
of  the  department  store  chain. 
The  program  director  is  Prof. 
Paul  L.  Myhre. 


Student  Covers 
Style  Showings 

The  first  student  reporter  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  working  press  of 
national  fashion  showings, 
Glenda-Jo  Smith  will  cover  the 
spring  openings  of  the  American 
Designers  Group  at  Delmonico’s 
Hotel  in  New  York  Jan.  5-8, 
filing  stories  daily  to  the 
Columbia  Missourian,  the  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  daily  produced 
by  journalism  students  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

The  New  York  assignment  is 
part  of  an  expanded  program 
of  specialized  training  in 
women’s  news  at  Missouri,  under 
the  direction  of  Dorothy  Roe 
Lewis,  former  women’s  editor  of 
Associated  Press  and  writer  of 
the  syndicated  column,  “Women 
Now,”  who  says: 

“We  are  turning  out  girl 
graduates  at  Missouri  qualified 
to  supply  the  nationwide  demand 
for  trained  women’s  page 
staffers.  Girls  in  the  women’s 
news  classes  here  cover  special¬ 
ized  fields  of  fashion,  food,  home 
furnishings,  beauty  and  child 
care  as  well  as  general  news 
and  features. 

“They  operate  as  they  would 
on  a  job  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  any  progressive  news¬ 
paper.  I  hope  to  send  students  to 
cover  the  major  fashion  open¬ 
ings,  food  editors’  conferences 
and  home  furnishings  markets 
throughout  the  country  each 
year.  This  gives  them  a  new 
perspective  on  the  wide  oppor- 
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Afghanistan  No  Longer 
An  Editorial  Refuge 


Glenda-Jo  Smith 

tunities  in  the  women’s  news 
field  as  well  as  a  taste  of  the 
kind  of  high-pressure  competi¬ 
tion  they  will  meet  on  their  first 
jobs.” 

Mrs.  Lewis  joined  the  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  at  Missouri  last 
year  as  a  visiting  professor  and 
liked  the  assignment  so  well  that 
she  now  has  accepted  a  post  as 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  charge  of  women’s  news. 

A  graduate  of  the  same  school 
in  which  she  now  is  a  professor, 
she  has  been  active  in  advisory 
and  judging  capacities  in  the 
J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Women’s  Page  Awards 
and  Workshop. 

• 

Optional  Member 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel’s  off¬ 
set  magazine  joins  Sunday,  the 
locally-edited  group  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers 
March  6  as  an  optional  member. 
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Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

American  newspapermen  are 
going  to  have  to  re-think  an  old 
rule  of  journalism.  The  warning 
to  avoid  “Afghanistanism”  must 
be  re-examined.  More  than  300 
Afghans  are  enrolled  in  about 
30  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Abdul  Latif,  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  is  typical  of  the  for¬ 
eign  student  in  America  who 
never  misses  a  chance  to  boost 
his  native  land.  He  promotes 
Afghanistan  in  speeches.  He 
shows  movies.  He  presents  color 
slides.  He’s  ready  for  person-to- 
person  communication.  He  writes 
letters  to  editors.  , 

Abdul  and  his  ‘counterparts 
are  advocates  of  a  new  defini¬ 
tion  of  “Afghanistanism”.  They 
are  trying  to  put  over  the  idea 
that  what’s  good  for  Afghanis¬ 
tan  is  good  for  the  world. 

The  American  journalistic 
word  “Afghanistanism”  is  not 
really  anti- Afghan.  It  derives 
from  counsel  to  American  edi¬ 
torial  writers  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  local  affairs  and  less  to 
the  subjects  about  far-away 
places. 

An  editor  formerly  was  con¬ 
fident  of  avoiding  trouble  if  he 
wrote  about  women’s  rights  and 
responsibilities  in  Kabul. 

Abdul  Latif  and  his  associates 
are  amused  rather  than  offended 
by  the  U.S.  journalistic  cliche. 


because  they  know  it  is  innocent 
and  not  really  derogatory  of 
Afghanistan.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  insistent  that  American 
people  now  must  know  Afghanis¬ 
tan  is  right  next  door. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Latif  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Morning  Herald.  He  de¬ 
plored  the  drawing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  map  that  seemed  to  place 
inside  Soviet  Russia  a  strip  of 
land  that  actually  is  a  part  of 
Afghanistan.  He  demanded  that 
the  map  artist  get  his  boundary 
lines  right.  The  editor  of  the 
Durham  Herald  apologized. 

Mr.  Latif  had  previously, 
during  the  summer  when  he  was 
a  special  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona,  written  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette.  The  Phoenix  newspaper 
had  an  editorial  commenting  on 
the  presence  of  Red  China  agents 
in  Afghanistan.  The  Russians 
were  sent  there  to  aid  the 
Afghans  in  economic  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  Phoenix  Gazette  said 
the  Reds  could  not  be  controlled 
by  Kabul.  Abdul  Latif  attacked 
and  refuted  the  Gazette  view¬ 
point  in  a  political  science 
seminar  at  the  University  of 
Arizona.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
communications  and  other  con¬ 
trols  available,  and  he  told  of 
the  countervailing  presence  of 
Americans  and  other  western 
representatives  in  his  country. 


COI  RT  REVIEW  ASKED 

Unions  May  Quit 
Joint  Negotiation 


Two  recent  rulings  by  the 
National  Lal)or  Relations  Board 
that  support  a  union’s  right  to 
withdraw  from  multi -employer 
bargaining  raise  questions  of 
national  labor  policy  that  may 
have  to  be  resolved  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Both  cases  arise  from  labor- 
management  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  The  basic  question,  whether 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  granted 
absolute  equality  of  an  em¬ 
ployer’s  and  a  union’s  right  to 
pull  out  of  bargaining  groups, 
was  left  unsettled  when  the 
Supreme  Court  validated  multi¬ 
employer  defensive  lockouts  in 
its  Buffalo  Linen  Case  decision 
eight  years  ago. 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  joined  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  have  already  petitioned 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit  to  review  the 
NLRB  order,  issued  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  required  them  to 
bargain  separately  with  the 
pressmen’s  and  the  plate  han¬ 
dlers’  unions  after  some  20 
years  of  joint  negotiations  and 
common  contracts. 

The  I.,alest  Ruling 

Over  the  past  weekend  the 
Labor  Board  sustained  a  similar 
finding  by  a  trial  examiner  that 
the  publishers  of  seven  New 
York  City  newspapers  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  unfair  labor  practices 
early  in  1965  by  refusing  to 
bargain  separately  with  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  following 
its  notice  of  withdrawal  from 
negotiations  with  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  publishers 
were  expected  to  ask  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  to  review  the  order. 
Thus,  if  the  appeals  are  taken 
in  both  the  Detroit  and  the 
New  York  cases,  the  stage 
would  be  set  for  a  te.st  in  the 
highest  court. 

It  has  been  the  publishers’ 
contention  that  union  strength 
is  enhanced  and  management’s 
position  is  weakened  when  a 
union  can  withdraw  from  multi¬ 
employer  bargaining.  There¬ 
fore,  the  publishers  have  ar¬ 
gued,  a  union  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  more  than  an  employer 
in  taking  withdrawal  action. 

But  the  NLRB,  in  split  deci¬ 
sions,  has  relied  on  the  comment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 


Board  “has  no  charter  to  equal¬ 
ize  disparities  of  bargaining 
power  between  the  employers 
and  the  unions.’’ 

Equal  Rights 

Its  rulings  in  the  Detroit  and 
New  York  newspaper  cases 
have  been  consistent  with  the 
view  that  unions  should,  have 
the  .same  right  to  withdraw 
from  joint  bargaining  as  em- 
ployeis  have,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  the  proper  timing 
of  the  notice  and  the  intention. 

In  a  classic  case,  decided  in 
1958,  the  NLRB  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  right  of  with¬ 
drawal  by  either  the  union  or 
the  employer  from  a  multi-em¬ 
ployer  bargaining  unit  “has 
never  been  held  to  be  free  and 
uninhibited,  or  exercisable  at 
will  or  whim.’’  The  intention  to 
withdraw,  said  the  Board,  must 
be  unequivocal  and  exercised  by 
written  notice  prior  to  the  date 
set  for  multi-employer  negotia¬ 
tions  to  begin. 

I>eaning  on  the  precedent 
rulings  of  the  Board,.  Trial 
Examiner  Heibert  Silberman, 
who  heard  the  testimony  in  the 
New  York  printers’  complaint 
against  the  publishers,  declared 
it  w’ould  be  unreasonable  to  hold 
with  the  publishers  that  a  labor 
union  deprives  itself  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  reconsider  its  entry 
into  a  multi-employer  arrange¬ 
ment,  while  freedom  to  make  a 
choice  remains  with  the  em¬ 
ployers. 

Dissenler’s  View 

Board  members  John  H.  Fan¬ 
ning  and  Howard  Jenkins  Jr. 
subscribed  to  the  examiner’s 
view  but  Member  Gerald  A. 
Brown  once  more  expressed  his 
dissent  as  he  did  in  the  Detroit 
decision  where  the  vote  was  3 
to  1. 

“My  colleagues,’’  said  Mr. 
Brown,  “are  permitting  the 
union  to  withdraw  from  and 
thereby  disintegrate  a  bargain¬ 
ing  relationship  which  has 
existed  for  more  than  half  a 
century.’’ 

Commenting  on  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Post 
from  the  publishers’  association 
“for  reasons  .  .  .  stemming  from 
a  special  situation,’’  Mr.  Brown 
observed  that  the  withdrawal  of 
an  employer  from  association¬ 
wide  bargaining  does  not  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  the  community  of 
interest  among  the  others  in  the 


group  has  ceased  or  otherwise 
signals  the  end  of  a  fruitful 
bargaining  pattern. 

Trial  Examiner  Silberman 
had  remarked  that  the  union- 
Association  relationship  “has 
withstood  the  attenuating  ef¬ 
fects  of  strikes,  technological 
improvements,  changes  in  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Association  and 
replacements  of  union  officers.’’ 

Mr.  Brown  reiterated  this 
finding  and  concluded  that  in¬ 
dividual  employer  bargaining 
should  not  be  substituted  for  the 
longtime  relationship. 

Publishers’  Contention 

The  publishers  had  empha¬ 
sized  in  their  argument  that, 
because  of  the  long  history  of 
bargaining  on  an  Association 
basis,  their  individual  compos¬ 
ing  room  shops  do  not  constitute 
units  appropriate  for  collective 
bargaining. 

Furthermore,  the  publishers 
contended  that  the  union’s  only 
purpose  in  withdrawing  from 
bargaining  with  the  Association 
was  to  obtain  added  strength  at 
the  table  by  isolating  the  em¬ 
ployers  and  depriving  them  of 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
joint  defensive  action  through 
the  means  of  a  lockout,  should 
the  union  call  a  strike  against 
any  one  or  more  of  the  news¬ 
papers  but  less  than  all  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  pointed  out,  Bertram  A. 
Powrers,  president  of  the  union, 
testified  that  joint  bargaining 
impeded  the  re.solution  of  de¬ 
mands  which  apply  to  only  one 
or  two  newspapers  but  not  to 
all  and  curtails  the  po.ssibility 
of  obtaining  concessions  from 
the  newspapers  that  are  more 
financially  secure. 

‘.4  Side  Effect’ 

Bringing  the  publishers  out¬ 
side  the  Buffalo  Linen  lockout 
privileges  would  be  only  “a  side 
effect”  of  withdrawals  from 
Association  bargaining,  Mr. 
Powers  insisted.  But  the  pub¬ 
lishers  claimed  that  was  the 
dominant  reason  for  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  dissolve  a  50-year  re¬ 
lationship. 

In  the  Buffalo  Linen  Case, 
involving  truck  drivers’  union, 
the  Supreme  Court  back  in  1957 
saw  a  “whipsawing  plan”  by  the 
union  in  striking  one  employer 
and  not  all.  The  lockout  by  em¬ 
ployers  was  held  by  a  Trial 
Examiner  to  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice.  The  Board  said  it 
wasn’t.  Circuit  courts  divided 
on  the  issue. 

Justice  William  Brennan, 
writing  the  majority  opinion, 
held  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
neither  prohibited  nor  condoned 
the  lockout  as  a  defensive 
weapon.  The  act,  he  noted,  does 
not  make  the  lockout  unlawful 


per  se.  There  was  statutory 
recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  circumstances  where 
employers  may  lawfully  resort 
to  the  lockout  as  an  economic 
weapon. 

Going  back  to  the  Congres¬ 
sional  debates.  Justice  Brennan 
noted  that  proposals  to  limit  or 
to  outlaw  multi-employer  bar¬ 
gaining  whipped  up  a  storm  of 
protest  but  Congress  decided 
that  multi-employer  bargaining 
was  a  vital  factor  in  promoting 
labor  peace  through  strength¬ 
ened  collective  bargaining. 

Lockout  Action  Upheld 

The  newest  lockout  case  in 
the  newspaper  industry  that  is 
now  before  the  Board  is  that  in 
which  Trial  Examiner  Thomas 
A.  Ricci  dismissed  a  complaint 
by  10  unions  against  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  American  Division 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation.  Last 
April,  the  News  American  sus¬ 
pended  publication  a  day  after 
a  strike  by  the  Guild  closed  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  printers  and 
teamsters  honoring  the  Guild 
picket  line. 

Mr.  Ricci  recalled  that  the 
Board  had  held  in  an  earlier 
New  York  case  that  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  is  so  integrated 
that  when  one  craft  goes  out  it 
is  impractical  to  maintain  oper¬ 
ations.  But,  in  essence,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  ruled  that  the  Hearst 
layoff  was  not  motivated  by 
animus  toward  the  union; 
rather  the  printers  and  the 
teamsters  at  the  Sun  had  vio¬ 
lated  their  no-stiike  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  two  publishers. 

• 

Off -Record  Talks 
Made  to  Press  Club 

A  series  of  off-the-record 
talks  by  city  officials  has  been 
schedule<l  by  the  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York 
for  its  members.  Deputy  Mayor 
Robert  Price  opened  the  series. 
City  Council  President  Frank 
O’Connor  will  speak  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  District  Attorney 
Frank  Hogan  in  March.  By  way 
of  variation  Mrs.  Arthur  Gold¬ 
berg,  wife  of  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  will  speak  in  January. 

The  series  was  arranged  by 
the  Club’s  education  committee: 
Emily  Nathan,  chairman,  Abby 
Belkin,  vicechairman,  and  Rosa¬ 
lind  Massow,  president. 

• 

Baskets  for  the  Needy 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

The  Kokomo  Tribune’s  Good 
Fellows  Fund  distributed  $10,- 
948  worth  of  toys,  clothing  and 
food  to  underprivileged  children 
Dec.  24.  It  was  the  largest  dis¬ 
tribution  of  baskets  in  the  56 
years  the  Tribune  has  sponsored 
the  Christmas  fund. 
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Staffers’  Enterprise 
Receives  Recognition 

s-  # 

„  Birmingham  for  his  persistent  campaign 

,j.  The  Birmingham  News  hired  against  pollution  of  Alabama’s 

p.  a  hall  the  other  night,  wined  waterways  which  in  1965  re- 

)f  and  dinetl  the  paper’s  editorial  suited  in  passage  of  the  state’s 

■d  and  photographic  staffs,  and  first  effective  anti-pollution  law 

ig  presented  the  second  annual  and  won  for  him  the  award  as 

awards  for  “creative  enterprise”  State  Conser\’ationist  of  the 


to  21  persons. 

Vincent  Townsend,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newhouse  news¬ 
paper,  declared: 

“To  maintain  the  quality  of 
a  newspaper  that  is  Alabama’s 


Silver  Awards 

Mr.  Hanson  presented  Silver 
Awards  to: 

John  Chadwick,  as  editor- 


biggest  and  finest  requires  crea-  in-chief  of  special  rotogravure 
live  enterprise  on  the  part  of  edition,  “Alabama,  Young  In- 
every  individual  in  our  organi-  dustrial  Giant,”  published  by 
zation.  That  is  what  has  made  the  News  in  August,  1965. 


the  News  great!” 

Awards  were  presented  by 


If  4  u  xj  ,  TT  f of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
Victor  H.  Hanson  II,  vicepresi-  ,  .  „  ^  j  „  ’ 


dent  and  general  manager, 
‘Big  N’  Awards 


Anita  Smith,  1964  graduate 


for  creating  “an  outstanding 
report  from  the  Medical  beat,” 


ACCEPTS  AWARD  ABED— Indefatigable  during  a  40-odd  year 
career  in  newspapering,  Birmingham  News  Outdoor  Editor  Jerry 
Bryan  found  himself  laid  up  with  pneumonia  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
when  the  time  came  to  pass  out  Big  N  awards  for  creative  enter¬ 
prise.  So  Victor  H.  Hanson  II,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  News,  visited  Jerry— Conservation  Writer  of  the  Year  in  Alabama 
for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  clean  lakes  and  streams  in  the  state — 
in  his  hospital  room  to  present  the  award. 


Tommy  Hill,  of  the  state 
Six  old-timers  received  top  staff,  for  editing  special  Sunday 
honors — the  “Big  N  Award.”  editions  published  by  the  News 
Hugh  Sparrow,  political  re-  ^  community  se^ice  project 

porter  for  36  years,  cited  for  cooperation  with  local  Jay- 

“digging,  digging,  digging  .  .  .  f^ia  ”  throughout  Ala¬ 
in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a 

thread  that  could  lead  to  a  gold  gp  Jones,  for  excellent  pho- 
mine  of  news,  and  contributing  tography  in  all  fields, 
integrity  to  assure  the  confi-  ,,  „  .  .  ,. 

dence  of  every  reader.”  ^  business  edi¬ 

tor,  for  continued  fight  for  ex- 
Lily  May  Caldwell,  for  elusive  financial  stories  and  his 
“providing  Alabama  with  daily  inspiration  to  the  staff, 
scoops  from  the  worlds  of  en-  Kate  Harris,  of  the  state 
tertainment  for  decades  .  .  coverage  of  Central 

and  creating  the  format  for  the  Alabama  and  special  articles  on 
nation  s  top  beauty  and  talent  poverty  program  and  state 
competitions.  prisons. 

James  Free,  Washington  cor-  „  _  , 

respondent,  for  “searching  and  Womens 

digging  in  a  highly  stratified  Department  staffer,  for  greatly 
news-making  machinery,”  and  expanded  coverage  of  women  s 
“salting  his  dispatches  with  throughout  the  state, 

enough  of  the  Free  personality  .  Coverage  of  racial  activities 
to  give  the  reader  the  full  di-  Black  Belt  last  spring 

mension  ”  summer  won  Silver  Awards 

for  Al  Fox,  Gillis  Morgan,  Ron 
E.  L.  Holland  Jr.,  for  direct-  Gibson,  Jack  Hopper,  Tom 
ing  the  News’  editorial  pages  Lankford,  Joe  Campbell  and 
during  a  period  when  “crises —  photographers  Haywood  Para- 
social,  political  and  economic —  vicini  and  James  Martin, 
have  swept  Alabama  like  an 

avalanche”  .  .  .  and  for  treating  The  Difference  It  Makes 

delicate  subjects  “with  sympa- 

thy  and  understanding  for  the 

^enching  pain  these  inescapa- 

ble  developments  are  creating  in  . 

our  society.  _  “That  the  difference  between 

John  Padgett,  editorial  art  News  and  its  17  daily  corn- 
director  and  color  coordinator,  petitors  is  the  creative  enter- 
who  ‘  at  an  age  when  most  are  prise  of  the  staff  in  obtaining 
asking  for  easier  jobs,  assumed  [hg  facts,  writing  and  interpret- 
the  task  of  developing  a  high-  jr,p,  tjjg  news  and  in  the  typo- 
quahty  process  color  program,  graphical  presentation, 
for  which  the  News  is  acquiring  «We  have  to  be  there  first 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  and  with  the  most,  the  most  not 
color-minded  newspapers  in  the  necessarily  in  numbers  of  re- 

porters  but  in  enterprise,  in- 
Jekry  Bryan,  outdoor  editor,  genuity  and  journalistic  skills.” 
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Mariner  Series  Wins 
S1,()00  Prize  for  Hines 

Washington 

William  Hines,  science  writer 
for  the  Washington  Star,  is  the 
winner  in  the  newspaper  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  science  writing  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  and  the 
Westinghouse  Corporation.  He 
received  the  $1,000  prize  Dec. 
27  at  Berkeley,  Calif,  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Mariner  IV 
journey  to  Mars. 

Honorable  mention  was  voted 
to  Rairmond  Bruner,  Toledo 
Blade,  for  a  series  on  water 
pollution. 

In  the  magazine  class  the  top 
prize  goes  to  Lawrence  Lessing, 
Fortune  magazine,  with  mention 
to  Max  Gunther,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  and  Warren  R. 
Young,  Life. 

Mr.  Hines  joined  the  Star  in 
1950.  He  has  worked  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  editorial  feature 
writer,  assistant  Sunday  editor. 


William  Hines 


Sunday  editor  and  national  edi¬ 
tor.  He  became  the  Star’s  sci¬ 
ence  writer  in  1958. 

In  his  job  he  travels  about 
50,000  miles  a  year  to  space- 
age  points  of  interest. 

• 

Advertiser  Insures 
His  Special  Section 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

A  merchant  expressed  his 
views  on  the  importance  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  when  he  in¬ 
sured  the  Hutchinson  News 
against  any  possibility  of  fail¬ 
ure  of  production  in  a  48-hour 
period. 

Herb  Gison  Sr.,  who  sched¬ 
uled  a  24-page  section  in  the 
paper  prior  to  the  opening  of 
his  store,  insured  the  News  for 
$50,000.  "The  premium  was  $135. 

Mr.  Gibson  explained : 

“Without  that  (the  special 
section),  we’d  be  in  the  soup.” 

The  policy  covered  the  News 
against  publication  failure  due 
to  “fire,  mechanical  damage, 
strikes  or  general  disaster.” 

The  paper  printed  on  schedule 
and  the  store  opened. 

• 

Bits  of  Color  Film 
Make  Madonna  Mosaic 

Philadelphia 

Thousands  of  minute  sections 
of  color  transparencies  used  in 
the  last  year  in  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  pictures  comprised  the 
Bulletin's  Christmas  Greeting 
card  in  the  lobby  of  its  building. 

More  than  3,000  films  were 
trimmed  and  then  blended,  piece 
by  piece,  to  form  a  “Madonna 
and  Child”  7  by  8  feet  in  size. 
The  Madonna’s  eyebrows  were 
made  from  a  fashion  shot  of 
feathers. 


Policies  On 
Christmas 
Gifts  Vary 

That  perennial  enigma  of 
what  to  do  about  business 
Christmas  gifts  is  being  met  by 
newspapers  and  advertising 
agencies  this  season  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

Harding  F.  Bancroft,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  Times,  again  this  year  sent 
suppliers  and  news  sources  a 
notice  advising  them  regarding 
that  newspaper’s  view  on  the 
matter. 

“We  appreciate  the  friendly 
sentiment  of  business  gifts,”  the 
notice  stated,  “Nevertheless, 
after  careful  consideration,  we 
have  again  instructed  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  staff  not  to  accept 
gifts  of  any  kind.” 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
reiterated  a  policy  adopted  in 
1963  as  part  of  an  editorial  code 
of  principles  and  practices.  It 
reads:  “When  gifts  exceed  the 
limits  of  propriety  they  should 
be  return^.  W’e  do  not  expect 
grifts  for  fair  treatment  in  our 
columns.” 

Question  of  Integrity 

Frank  Conniff,  national  editor 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  said 
there  was  no  set  policy  regard¬ 
ing  Christmas  gifts  for  the  nine 
papers  in  that  group. 

“No  one  should  accept  any  gift 
that  jeopardizes  his  journalistic 
integrity,”  Mr.  Conniff  said. 
“That  goes  for  365  days  of  the 
year,  and  not  just  for 
Christmas.  We  do  not  wish  to 
discourage  the  traditional  ex¬ 
change  of  Christmas  gifts  be¬ 
tween  friends.  We  didn’t  invent 
the  custom,  nor  did  any  other 
newspaper.” 

It  is  not  a  problem  at  News- 
day,  according  to  Capt.  Harry 
F.  Guggenheim,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Any  gifts  to  members  of 
the  staff  have  been,  he  added, 
“inconsequential.” 

“We  rely  upon  the  integrity 
and  good  judgment  of  our  em¬ 
ployes,  who  realize  they  must 
not  accept  any  gifts  that  would 
obligate  them  in  any  way,”  he 
said. 

Blair  Clark,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Post, 
said  there  was  no  formal  policy, 
but  that  “the  matter  is  left  to 
the  good  judgment  of  staff 
members. 

“There  have  been  occasions  in 
the  past  where  gifts  judged  to 
be  improper  have  been  returned 
to  the  donor,”  Mr.  Clark  said. 

In  a  memorandum  to  his  staff, 
James  Bellows,  editor  of  the 


Linage  Leaders  . . .  First  11  Months 


1965 

Morning 


1964 

Morning 


Los  Angelos  Times  .  54,505,408  Los  Angeles  Times 


Washington  Post  45,42l.0?0 

Miami  Herald  .  43,069,751 

Chicago  Tribune  .  40,393,478 

San  Jose  Mercury .  34,394,707 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ..  33.174,625 

Phoenix  Republic  .  31,279,329 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  30,221,418 

New  York  Times  . .  29,656  323 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  29,233,560 


Evening 


Milwaukee  Journal  .  35,1 

Houston  Chronicle  .  34.1 

San  Jose  News  .  34.; 

Detroit  News  .  34,1 

Cleveland  Press  .  33, i 

Phoenix  Gaiette  .  31, i 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  30,1 

Montreal  Star  .  30,1 

Washington  Star  .  30,1 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  30,! 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times .  50,f 

Miami  Herald  .  41,* 

Washington  Pest  .  AO,* 

Chicago  Tribune  .  37,1 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  32, i 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  31, i 

Phoenix  Republic  . .  30,* 

New  York  Times  .  29.! 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  28,! 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  28,; 


Evening 


Houston  Chronicle 
Milwaukee  Journal 
San  Jose  News 
Cleveland  Press 


34,379,443 

32,788.548 

32.4M.635 

31,321,385 


Phoenix  Gazette  .  30,874,172 

Montreal  Star . 29,887,918 

Washington  Star  .  28,983,858 

Denver  Post  .  28,517,410 

Toronto  Star  . . .  28,507.702 

Orlando  Star  .  28,319,440 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  38,082,984 

New  York  Times  .  3’  93'>  ”7 

Chicago  Tribune  .  20,582,294 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  19,105,502 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  18,878,482 

New  York  News  .  17,772,470 

Boston  Globe  17,527,997 

Washington  Pest  .  17,410,359 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  17,100,383 

Miami  Herald  .  18,883,574 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  92,588,372 

Washington  Post  MS .  82,831  449 

New  York  Times  MS .  82,595.715 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  80,955,772 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  59,733,325 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  54,258,414 

Detroit  News  ES  .  49,354,193 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  48,497,103 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ..  47,321,781 
Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  45,485,070 


New  York  Herald  Tribune,  put 
it  this  way: 

“In  general  no  one  should  ex¬ 
pect  a  gift  for  doing  his  job.  The 
suspicion  is  that  lavish  presents 
Ijetoken  something  more  in  mind 
of  the  giver  than  simple  com¬ 
mendation  for  impartial  accu¬ 
racy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  embarrassing  to  turn  back  a 
small  present  from  someone  who 
has  bwome  a  friend  through 
business  contacts.  The  straight 
and  narrow  path  is  hard  to 
define.  That  is  why  these  are 
guidelines  and  not  rules.  Our 
general  feeling  is  that  any  lavish 
gift  should  be  politely  turned 
back  unless  something  equally 
lavish  is  being  given  in  return.” 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Associated  Press,  said 
it  was  AP  policy  that  no  em¬ 
ployes  accept  Christmas  gifts. 

Gifts  received  by  UPI  staffers 
in  New  York  are  assembled  and 
sold  at  an  office  bazaar.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  are  contributed  to  the 
Charles  Corte  Memorial  Fund  to 
help  care  for  Patti  Corte,  18, 
who  was  paralyzed  four  years 
ago  in  an  automobile  accident 
that  killed  her  father,  Charles 
Corte,  Washington  photogra¬ 
pher,  her  mother,  and  an  aunt. 
Liquor  which  cannot  be  sold 
without  a  license  is  disposed  of 
in  mid-January  at  a  raffle. 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  34,084,854 

New  York  Times  .  32,781,295 

Chicago  Tribune  .  18.805.398 

New  York  News  .  18,884,901 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  17,845,571 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  17,453,891 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  17,382,733 

Baltimore  Sun  17,157,583 

Miami  Herald  .  15,880,738 

Washington  Post  .  15,597,553 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  84,823.955 

New  York  Times  MS  .  82,320,244 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  57,471,873 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  58,379,344 

Washington  Post  MS  .  58,032,991 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  50,434,119 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  47,571,118 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ...  48,354,315 
San  Jose  Mercury  A  Mercury- 

News  MS  .  42,223,193 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  42,091,887 

Source:  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Those  receiving  most  presents 
at  Christmas  in  advertising 
agencies  are  buyers  in  media 
departments. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  advised: 

“It  always  has  been  very  much 
against  N.  W.  Ayer  policy  for 
employes  to  accept  gifts  from 
people  with  whom  we  do  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Likewise,  we  consistently 
have  discouraged  the  giving  of 
gifts,  other  than  of  a  purely 
token  nature,  by  Ayer  people  to 
members  of  the  organizations 
of  clients  we  serve.” 

Gifts  Are  Pooled 

Tucker  Wayne  &  Co.,  Atlanta, 
accepts  gifts  buyers  receive,  but 
pools  them  all,  so  that  no  buyer 
knows  who  has  given  him  any¬ 
thing  or  what  it  is.  The  gifts 
are  then  numbered  and  a  draw¬ 
ing  is  held,  in  which  not  only 
buyers,  but  all  members  of  the 
department  get  a  chance  to  take 
home  some  i)resents. 


Therieii  Retires 

Horace  L.  Therien,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  has  retired  after 
42  years  with  the  company,  the 
last  22  in  an  administrative  ca¬ 
pacity. 


Days  of  Wine 
And  Hoses  for 
Viet  Nam  GIs 

Lai  Khe,  Viet  Nam 

Infantrymen  with  the  1st 
Division’s  3rd  Brigade  got  an 
unexpected  Christmas  present 
from  some  of  the  reporters  who 
have  been  covering  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  rubber  plantation 
country  50  miles  north  of 
Saigon. 

Santa  Claus  dropped  in  by 
helicopter  with  wine  for  their 
Christmas  dinner  and  chlorine 
for  their  swimming  pool. 

The  wine,  a  case  of  rose,  came 
from  California’s  Napa  Valley 
and  was  the  gift  of  Ross  Game, 
editor  of  the  Napa  Register, 
w’ho  spent  several  weeks  with 
the  brigade  during  the  fighting 
in  the  Michelin  Rubber  Planta¬ 
tion. 

The  chlorine  was  the  gift  of 
Associated  Press  Correspondents 
Peter  Arnett  and  Hugh  Mulli¬ 
gan. 

“Operation  Days  of  Wine  and 
Swimming”  got  under  way 
among  the  rubber  trees  as  the 
men  of  the  brigade  w'ere  assem¬ 
bling  for  Christmas  dinner. 

The  chlorine  should  last  the 
brigade  about  a  month.  The  wine 
was  gone  by  Christmas  night. 

• 

Robert  Jensen  Out 
As  Humphrey’s  Aide 

Washington 

Norman  Sherman  has  replaced 
Robert  C.  Jensen  as  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Vice  President  Hum¬ 
phrey.  No  particular  reason  was 
given  for  Mr.  Jensen’s  depar¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Jensen  worked  for  the 
AP,  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  be¬ 
fore  joining  Mr.  Humphrey’s 
staff  two  years  ago  when  he  was 
a  Senator. 

Mr.  Sherman  also  was  on  the 
Senator’s  staff  for  education  and 
political  campaign  work. 

• 

Sandusky  Register 
In  CATV  Application 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Articles  of  incorporation  were 
filed  last  week  by  Lakeland 
Cablevision  Inc.,  a  firm  which 
seeks  to  operate  cable  television 
in  the  Sandusky  area. 

The  firm’s  officers  are  Dudley 
A.  White  and  Norman  F.  Rau, 
both  officers  of  Sandusky  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Sandusky  Register.  The  corpor¬ 
ation  is  owned  by  Sandusky 
Newspapers  Inc.;  Ohio  Radio 
Inc.,  and  Cox  Cablevision  Corp., 
an  affiliate  of  the  Cox  Broad¬ 
casting  Co. 
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Where  Mr.  Goldberg 
Draws  The  Line . . . 

By  Tony  Brenna 


In  one  oi  the  frankest  personal 
policy  statements  he  has  made 
to  the  press  since  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold¬ 
berg  told  United  Nations  corre¬ 
spondents  last  week:  “I  cannot 
k  promise  you  disclosures,  inti- 
*  macies,  details  of  what  goes  on 
within  the  government  .  . 

In  700  well-chosen  words,  he 
used  a  goodly  portion  of  his 
monthly  press  conference  at  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N,  to  ex¬ 
pound  his  philosophy  on  the 
relationship  between  a  public 
official  and  representatives  of 
news  media.  The  Ambassador 
made  his  thoughts  known  before 
key  members  of  the  U.S.  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  U.N.  “I  have  asked 
them  to  join  with  me  here  today 
so  that  in  a  real  sense  it  is  a 
delegation  press  conference,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Goldberg’s  comments  fol- 


as  forthcoming  as  you  would 
like  me  to  be  in  discussing 
issues,”  he  added. 

“But  I  must  say  categorically 
perhaps  what  I  should  have 
made  clear  when  I  came  down 
here,”  he  continued,  “it  is  an  old 
position  of  mine  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  Cabinet  and  it  is  a 
position  to  which  I  will  adhere 
— I  personally  do  not  regard  it 
to  be  the  function  of  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  I  am,  a 
member  of  the  administration, 
which  I  am,  to  ventilate  in  the 
press  my  point  of  view  when  it 
may  not  be  the  point  of  view  of 
the  U.S.  government.  I  represent 
the  U.S.  government  here,  and 
the  point  of  view  that  I  express 
will  be  the  point  of  view  of  the 
U.S.  government.” 

The  Ambassador  said  that  he 
exacted  only  one  commitment 
from  the  President  when  he 


disclosures,  intimacies,  details  of 
what  goes  on  within  the  govern¬ 
ment.  I  can  only  continue  to  do 
what  I  have  done  these  past  five 
months  and  that  is  try  to  inter¬ 
pret  as  best  I  can  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  to  you  in  the  areas  in 
which  we  share  in  common.” 

Mr.  Goldberg  told  the  U.N. 
press  corps  that  he  had  had 
many  requests  for  interviews 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
honor.  Time  had  not  permitted 
it,  he  said,  noting:  “I  thought  I 
knew  about  the  work  of  the 
U.N.  in  a  general  way  when  I 
came  here.  I  did  not  realize  in 
all  frankness  how  ard'.ous  and 
time-consuming  it  is.” 

Francis  W.  Carpenter,  acting 
director,  Public  Affairs,  at  the 
U.S.  Mission,  told  E&P:  “It  is 
Justice  Goldberg’s  intention  to 
continue  to  hold  a  monthly  press 
conference,  something  that  has 
never  been  done  before  by  any 
U.S.  permanent  representative 
to  the  U.N.  We  hope  these  will 
produce  news  but  his  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  make  himself  available 
in  this  way  to  the  press  corps  on 
a  regular  basis  and  to  state  his 
views  on  policy  in  that  manner.” 


Poland  Expels 
David  Halberstam 

David  Halberstam  this  week 
became  the  second  New  York 
Times  correspondent  to  be  sent 
packing  by  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  ordered  Dec.  20 
to  leave  Poland  because  he  was 
taking  a  “position  of  continued 
hostility”  toward  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regime. 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  now  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  Times,  was 
expelled  from  Poland  in  1959 
on  charges  that  he  had  delved 
too  deeply  into  government  af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr.  Halberstam,  32,  has  been 
in  Warsaw  for  nearly  a  year. 
On  June  13  he  married  Elzbieta 
Czysewska,  a  television  actress. 
The  marriage  led  to  personal 
attacks  on  Mr.  Halberstam  in 
the  Polish  press. 

The  Times  man  said  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministry  criticized  a  Dec. 
19  report  that  the  Communist 
regime  had  been  “largely  in¬ 
stalled  by  a  conquering  Red 
Army,  is  weak  (and)  unsure 
and  has  not  really  taken  root. . .” 


Test  Yourself  on  Trivia 


lowed  criticism  of  his  perform-  asked  him  to  take  the  U.N.  post 
ance  in  dealing  with  the  press  and  that  was:  “I  would  like  to 
voiced  by  a  cross-section  of  U.N.  have  you  hear  my  voice.  I  would 
I  correspondents  interviewed  by  like  to  express  frankly  and 
this  reporter  and  published  by  candidly  to  you  my  opinions 
E&P  Dec.  4.  about  the  various  issues  that  I 

While  assessing  the  work  of  have  to  deal  with  here  at  the 
the  completed  20th  Session  of  U.N.” 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  Mr.  . ,  • 

Goldberg  quoted  the  words  of  Enjoyable  Disclosures 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  who  “i  have  no  illusions  and  had 
once  pointed  out:  “A  Stradi-  none,”  explained  Mr.  Goldberg, 
varius  violin  is  nothing  more  *‘i  was  not  elected  the  President 

than  an  assemblage  of  wood  and  of  the  U.S. _ he  was,  by  the 

catgut.  It  takes  a  musician  to  people  of  the  country.  I  know  it 
get  harmony  out  of  it.  But  if  the  makes  interesting  discussion  in 
player  is  at  fault  there  is  no  the  newspapers  to  share  with 
sense  blaming  the  instrument,  you— and  I  am  sure  if  I  were  a 
still  less  in  smashing  it  to  member  of  the  pi'ess  I  would  en- 
pieces.”  Then  the  ambassador  joy  such  disclosures — the  confi- 
moved  on  to  the  subject  of  his  dences  that  necessarily  are  ex¬ 
press  relations,  saying:  changed  between  a  President  of 

“Finally,  I  would  like  to  ex-  the  U.S.  and  his  advisors.  I 
press  my  personal  appreciation  would  regard  it  to  be  a  breach 
I  to  you,  the  members  of  the  press,  of  duty  to  share  those  confi- 
I  came  here  under  very  difficult  dences  with  you  .  .  .” 
circumstances.  It  is  not  easy  to  jjg  continued  by  telling  re¬ 
succeed  a  man  of  the  world  call-  porters:  “So  you  will  forgive  me 
ber  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  even  jf  j  foUow  the  practice  that  I 
rw^izing,  as  I  said  when  I  have  followed  in  my  public 
^rtM,  that  no  one  could  replace  career  and,  indeed,  when  I  w’as  a 

lawyer  representing  important 
An  Apology  interests  in  the  country,  and  that 

is  to  discuss  within  the  family 
It  was  of  key  importance,  he  those  matters  which  belong  in 
observed,  that  the  work  of  the  the  family  and  then  to  discuss 
U.N.,  the  position  of  the  U.S.  with  you  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
^1  in  the  world,  and  the  viewpoints  government.  It  could  not  be 
expressed  at  the  U.N.  be  dis-  otherwise,  I  think,  for  one  oc- 
cussed  in  the  national  and  in  copying  a  position  of  respon- 
the  world  press.  “I  must  offer  sibility  in  the  government 
you  an  apology.  Perhaps  you  scheme. 

may  think  that  I  have  not  been  “And  so  I  cannot  promise  you 
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Bloomington,  Ind. 

“So  what?” 

That’s  the  hoped  for  response  that  Indiana  University 
journalism  students  get  when  they  answer  a  Trivia  ques¬ 
tion  correctly. 

Trivia,  a  current  campus  craze,  has  swept  the  city  room 
of  the  Indiana  Daily  Student  like  a  runaway  vacuum 
cleaner. 

Spurred  by  campus  reporter  Dave  Malham’s  recent 
article  on  the  fad,  the  student  newspapermen  have  organ¬ 
ized  a  varsity  team  and  are  seeking  matches  with  other 
schools.  The  students  bestowed  the  much  sought  after 
position  of  Trivia  faculty  adviser  on  Ira  Wilmer  Counts, 
a  lecturer  in  journalism. 

To  play  Trivia  requires  a  vast  knowledge  of  absolutely 
worthless  bits  of  nostalgia.  Questions  such  as — Who  was 
Tom  Mix’s  horse?.  What  was  the  Fat  Man’s  weight  and 
fortune?  and  Who  sponsored  Jack  Armstrong,  the  All- 
American  boy?  are  typical. 

It’s  ironic  that  most  of  the  things  about  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  w'ax  nostalgic  occurred  before  they  were  born. 

Sheldon  Shafer,  the  Daily  Student’s  managing  editor 
and  I.U.  Trivia  expert  in  residence,  has  compiled  a  list 
of  journalistic  Trivia  for  E&P  readers. 

Dredge  your  memory  morgue  for  the  answers  to  these. 

1.  Who  was  Steve  Roper’s  first  partner? 

2.  What  paper  did  Clark  Kent  mild-manneredly  report 
for? 

3.  How  did  Gabriel  Heater  begin  his  news  program? 

4.  What  paper  did  Steve  Wilson  of  the  radio  show  “Big 
Town”  work  for? 

5.  Who  was  radio’s  “Crime  Photographer”? 

6.  What  -was  the  name  of  Clark  Kent’s  editor  and  what 
was  his  favorite  saying? 

7.  What  headline  did  the  Chicago  Tribune  run  during 
the  1948  election  campaign? 

8.  What  was  Steve  Wilson’s  girl  friend’s  name? 

9.  Who  was  the  editor  of  Proof  magazine? 

1.  Chief  Wahoo  2.  The  Metropolis  Daily  Planet  3.  Ah, 
yes,  there’s  good  news  tonight  4.  The  Illustrated  Press  5. 
“Flash-gun”  Casey  6.  Perry  White,  who  said,  “Great 
Caesar’s  Ghost.”  7.  Dewey  Defeats  Truman  8.  Loreli  Kil- 
bourne  and  9.  Major  McCoy. 


Ayer  ‘Package  Price’ 
Given  for  Preprints 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

A  newspaper  “package  price” 
for  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  pre¬ 
prints  which  is  applicable  to 
any  newspaper  was  presented 
this  week  by  N.  W,  Ayer  &  Son 
to  about  190  newspapers  that 
are  scheduled  to  carry  the  Seal- 
test  Hi-Fi  promotion  this  year. 

For  the  record,  a  “package 
rate”  for  inserts  is  one  in  which 
each  newspaper  purchases  the 
required  printed  impressions, 
pays  for  the  freight  to  their 
pressrooms  and  adds  these  costs 
to  their  Hi-Fi/SpectaColor 
space  rates.  The  agency  is  then 
presented  a  single  bill  covering 
all  costs. 

Until  now,  only  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  the 
New  York  News,  and  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  have  had 
package  prices  in  effect.  Agen¬ 
cies  have  had  to  make  separate 
contractural  arrangements  with 
a  preprinter  for  printing  and 
shipping  of  the  inserts  to  other 
newspapers.  The  newspaper 
will  be  responsible  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  specifications  as  re¬ 
lated  to  running  quality. 

Preprint  Corp.  Designated 

Since  most  newspapers  still 
do  not  have  any  direct  working 
relationship  wdth  preprinters  or 
a  centralized  service  organiza¬ 
tion,  Ayer  first  negotiated  a 
printing  price  and  then  advised 
each  of  the  newspapers  what 
the  cost  of  printing  would  be 
and  told  them  that  Preprint 
Corporation  had  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  coordinating  ag¬ 
ency  for  printing  and  shipment 
of  the  Hi-Fi  rolls. 

Once  this  is  accomplished,  the 
Ayer  proposal  for  simplified 
billing  works  as  follows: 

1.  The  agency  will  issue  an 
order  for  the  Hi-Fi/Specta- 
Color  insertion  to  each  news¬ 
paper  on  the  schedule.  This 
order  will  show  the  package 
rate  and  the  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  the  newspaper  is  to  order. 
For  example: 

Press  Run  plus  spoilage 
requirement:  150,000. 

Space  Costs — Hi-Fi  page 
(as  negotiated)  $1,000 
Gross. 

Cost  of  Impressions  (from 
Preprint  Corp.)  $975  Net 
($6.50  per  1000  Net) 

Based  on  these  figures,  the 
package  rate  for  Hi-Fi  is  de¬ 
veloped  by  grossing  the  net  cost 
of  impressions  and  adding  this 
figure  to  the  space  cost.  (Im¬ 


pressions  are  grossed  by  divid¬ 
ing  .85  into  the  net  cost,  as  in 
the  following  hypothetical  ex¬ 
ample  : 

Space  Cost  $1,000.00 

Impression  Cost  1,147.06 

Package  Cost  $2,147.06 

If  the  newspaper  allows  a.  2% 
cash  discount  on  the  net,  im¬ 
pressions  are  grossed  by  divid¬ 
ing  .833  into  the  net  cost.  In 
both  cases  the  figures  for  the 
package  rate  are  grossed  to  re¬ 
turn  the  net  cost  of  space  to  the 
newspaper  as  in  the  past. 

No  Cash 
Discount 

Gross  Pkg.  Rate  $2,147.06 

Less  15%  Com¬ 
mission  322.06 


Net  Cost 
Less  2%  Cash 
Discount 

Net/Net  Cost 
Net  Cost  of 
Impressions 


$1,825.00 


$1,825.00 


LEGEND — I.  Preprint  supplies  cost  estimates,  schedules,  availabilities, 
etc.  2.  Agency  orders  space  with  allowance  for  pre-printing.  3.  Preprint 
initiates  and  Newspaper  completes  order  documents.  4.  Preprint  drop 
ships  from  Printer.  S.  After  publication  Newspaper  bills  Agency.  6. 
Agency  sets  up  escrow  account.  7.  When  all  conditions  have  been  met. 
Bank  disburses  funds  to  Newspapers  and  Preprint. 


Net  Space  Cost  $  850.00 
($1000  less  15%) 

Adjustment  is  made  for  2% 
cash  discount  where  it  is  given. 

2.  The  agency  gives  Preprint 
Corporation  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers  on  the  schedule,  dates 
of  insertions  and  instructions 
in  handling  of  the  release. 

Escrow  Agency 

3.  The  agency  will  appoint 
the  First  Pennsylvania  Banking 
and  Trust  Company  as  escrow 
agency  and  will  advance  funds 
necessary  to  establish  the  ac¬ 
count.  This  is  necessary  to 
facilitate  payment  to  the  printer 
without  requiring  any  cash  out¬ 
lay  by  the  newspaper. 

4.  Preprint  Corporation  makes 
the  necessary  arrangements 
for  printing  and  shipping  the 
impressions  to  each  newspaper. 
They  will  include : 

a.  A  purchase  order  form 
covering  the  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  to  be  furnished  each  news¬ 
paper  and  their  cost. 

b.  A  request  for  a  sales  tax 
exemption  certificate  covering 
the  purchase  of  the  impressions, 
if  tax  is  applicable  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  area. 

c.  A  roll  specification  sheet 
covering  the  newspaper’s  press 
requirements. 

d.  Instructions  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  impressions  upon 


receipt  and  procedures  for  any 
adjustment  required. 

e.  An  authorization  for  the 
escrow  agency  to  accept  and  de¬ 
posit  the  agency’s  check  to  the 
newspaper  for  the  Hi-Fi/Spec- 
taColor  insert.  This  will  enable 
the  bank  to  deduct  cost  of  the 
preprinted  impressions  and  re¬ 
mit  the  balance  to  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

5.  Each  newspaper  signs  the 
purchase  order  form  and  the 
bank  authorization  and  returns 
them  to  Preprint  Corporation, 
along  with  the  complete  roll 
specification  sheet  and  tax  ex¬ 
emption  certificate. 

6.  The  newspaper  makes  its 
inspection  upon  receipt  of  im¬ 
pressions  to  insure  that  any 
necessary  adjustments  may  be 
made  immediately. 

7.  Preprint  Corporation  sends 
to  the  escrow  agent  invoices  for 
the  cost  of  the  impressions  sup¬ 
plied  to  each  newspaper,  along 
with  the  newspaper’s  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  the  bank.  The  bank  pays 
Preprint  Corp.  from  the  escrow 
account. 

8.  After  each  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishes  the  advertisement,  it  bills 
the  agency  the  negotiated  Hi- 
Fi/SpectaColor  package  rate. 

9.  The  agency  draws  a  check 
to  cover  each  newspaper  bill 
and  sends  it  to  the  bank  for 
deposit  in  the  escrow  account. 

10.  The  bank  immediately  is¬ 
sues  a  new  check  to  each  news¬ 
paper.  The  voucher  of  this 
check  shows:  (1)  package  rate; 
(2)  deducted  agency  commis¬ 
sion;  (3)  any  allowable  cash 
discounts;  (4)  payment  to  Pre¬ 
print  Corporation  for  impres¬ 
sions  supplied;  and  (5)  balance 
due  to  the  newspaper,  which  is 
the  amount  of  the  check.  The 
banks  sends  the  receipted  Pre¬ 
print  Corp.  invoice  bill  to  the 
newspaper  along  with  its  check. 

Cost  of  the  bank’s  operation 
as  escrow  agfent  is  being  borne 
by  N.  W.  Ayer. 

This  plan  was  sent  to  news¬ 


papers  on  Dec.  22  wdth  a  cover¬ 
ing  letter  by  George  Burrows, 
Ayer’s  media  director. 

In  the  letter  he  mentioned 
that  the  plan  had  been  reviewed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  by  legal  counsel  and  a 
number  of  individual  newspa¬ 
pers.  “They  all  feel  it  is  a  work¬ 
able  and  an  acceptable  plan.” 
Mr.  Burrows  said.  He  asked  the 
newspapers  to  review'  it  and  for¬ 
ward  their  approval  promptly 
so  that  the  first  ad  can  be  sched¬ 
uled  the  week  of  Jan.  10.  As  of 
Dec.  29  Ayer  had  received  ac¬ 
ceptances  from  25  papers.  One 
paper  declined  the  schedule. 

The  plan  has  also  been  shown 
to  a  number  of  advertising  ag¬ 
encies  in  New  York  and  the 
consensus  is  that  this  plan, 
while  in  its  present  form  is 
merely  a  simplified  billing  pro¬ 
cedure,  may  be  the  first  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  a 
published  uniform  rate  card 
which  would  put  a  newspaper 
in  the  position  of  quoting  to  an 
advertiser  the  total  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  preprints  in  his  paper. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  indus¬ 
try  will  have  to  set  up  some 
kind  of  a  central  organization. 

Preprint  Corp.  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  developing  a 
“package”  for  preprinted  in¬ 
serts.  It  presented  a  plan  last 
April  at  a  meeting  of  agency 
and  newspaper  committees,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  year’s  discussion  with 
Robert  ^rk,  comptroller  of 
N.  W.  Ayer, 

Preprint  Corp.  offered  the 
newspaper  industry  a  plan 
whereby  it  would  act  as  a  co¬ 
ordinator  to  provide  agencies 
with  cost  estimates  and  handle 
the  printing  and  shipping  rolls, 
but  this  arrangement  was  dis¬ 
continued  last  month  when  Mr. 
Logan  notified  the  23  newspa¬ 
pers  that  their  contracts  were 
not  being  renewed.  However, 
Preprint  continues  to  function 
as  a  coordinator  between  many 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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He  Bowls  Em  Over 
In  Shoppers’  Derby 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

An  advertising  campaign  fea¬ 
turing  a  well  dressed  gentleman 
with  bowler  hat  and  closed  up 
umbrella  was  the  Christmas  ad¬ 
vertising  theme  for  a  prestige 
shopping  center  in  Sacramento’s 
fashionable  north  area  this 
holiday  season. 

The  entire  campaign  was  the 
“brain  child”  of  the  Sacramento 
Union’s  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Bob  Carey,  and  centered 
around  two  English  personali¬ 
ties,  Charles  and  Valerie,  each 
of  whom  actually  works  in  the 
shopping  center.  With  news¬ 
papers  as  the  basic  medium,  the 
promotion  was  given  additional 
support  with  radio  spots,  bill¬ 
boards,  bumper  strips  for  cars, 
decals  for  shop  windows,  and 
buttons  for  salespeople  in  the 
shops. 

The  shopping  center,  Town 
and  Country  Villagre,  started 
running  a  “paper  within  a 
paper”  over  five  years  ago  when 
it  bought  out  its  first  issue  of 
the  Villager  which  has  run  ex¬ 
clusively  ever  since  in  the 
Sacramento  Union.  The  Center 
has  58  shops,  most  of  which  are 
small  exclusive  shops  in  a  set¬ 
ting  that  is  early  California  with 
ivy-covered  walkways,  tiled 
roofs,  and  glassed-in  displays  of 
artifacts  of  the  early  West. 

Something  Different 

The  Christmas  advertising 
program  was  the  Union’s  an¬ 
swer  to  a  request  from  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Merchant’s  Association  for 
something  different  in  the  way 
of  a  holiday  advertising  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Association  had  decided 
on  Christmas  decorations  that 
would  give  an  “English  Village” 
atmosphere  to  the  Center  and 
wanted  a  coordinated  adver¬ 
tising  program  that  would  carry 
out  this  theme,  though  they  had 
a  limited  budget  with  which  to 
work. 

It  was  this  request  which 
prompted  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  that  featured  an  English 
gentleman  (and  occasionally  a 
female  companion)  who  walked 
in  and  out  of  advertisements, 
(never  showing  a  full  face)  and 
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who  were,  themselves,  the  voices 
on  the  Village  radio  commer¬ 
cials,  “This  is  Charles”  or  “This 
is  Valerie  from  The  Village.” 

This  prestige  image  was 
further  amplified  by  the  use  of 
the  words  NICE  and  NICEST 
in  practically  all  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  ...  as  in  this  radio 
commercial  .  .  .  “This  is  Charles 
from  The  Village,  where  you  find 
the  NICEST  gifts  for  all  the 
nice  people  on  your  Christmas 
list”  and  this  newspaper  copy 
. . .  “Favorite  gift  giver  on  every 
block  .  .  .  Charles.  He  shops  in 
The  Village  for  the  nicest  gifts 
of  all  .  .  .” 

Head  Waiter 

All  copy,  newspaper,  radio, 
billboard,  etc.,  was  written  by 
Bob  Carey.  Sacramento  Union 
advertising  staff  artist.  Bob 
Dickinson,  was  the  photographer 
and  artist  for  the  entire  cam¬ 
paign.  Photographs  were  proc¬ 
essed  as  mezzotints  and  were 
kept  as  highly  silhouetted  as 
possible. 

Charles  is  really  Charles  Ray¬ 
nor,  who  is  from  England  and 
is  head  waiter  at  Aldo’s,  one  of 
Sacramento’s  finest  restaurants 
located  in  Town  and  Country 
Village.  The  voice  for  Valerie 
is  Joanna  Crowe  of  The  Orange 
Horse,  a  gift  shop  in  The  Vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  model  for  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Valerie  is  Shirley 
Nettleton,  a  former  hosiery 
model  and  now  secretary  in  the 
retail  advertising  department  of 
the  Sacramento  Union. 

Merchants  in  the  shopping 
center  report  a  banner  Holiday 
Season,  the  town  is  talking  about 
Charles,  and  everyone  seems  to 
be  happy  about  the  whole  thing. 

In  fact,  the  promotion  has  been 
so  successful  that  the  Merchants’ 
Association  is  thinking  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  theme  throughout 
the  year,  tying  it  in,  of  course, 
with  the  various  seasons  and 
Center  promotions. 

The  Sacramento  Union’s  final 
touch  to  the  Christmas  Cam¬ 
paign  was  that  of  sending  out 
Christmas  cards  to  all  Village 
merchants  utilizing  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Charles  reading  The 
Villager. 
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Sacramento  Union  Promotion  Director,  Greg  Drumm,  takes  a  look 
at  the  Villager  issue  which  introduced  the  center's  Christmas  theme, 
as  Bob  Carey,  Sacramento  Union  retail  advertising  manager,  and 
Bob  Dickinson,  campaign's  art  director,  look  on. 


Peiinsy  Rail  Road  Ads 
Directed  to  Women 

The  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road 
has  begun  a  two-month  news¬ 
paper  campaign  promoting  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday  “Ladies 
Day  Special”  to  New  York. 

Prepared  by  the  A1  Paul  Lef- 
ton  Company  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
the  3  column,  300-line  ads  are 
scheduled  in  30  newspapers  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  ads  represent  a  departure 
from  the  format  of  ads  which 
have  appeared  in  newspapers 
since  1955  when  the  special 
fares  were  inaugurated.  “We’ve 
tripled  the  size  of  the  ads,”  said 
Ralph  F.  Timbers,  PRR  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  “and  selected 
bright,  original  art  work  and 
copy  for  a  brand  new  advertis¬ 
ing  approach  to  rail  travel.” 
The  copy,  he  said,  is  designed 
to  point  out  that  the  Ladies  Day 
isn’t  merely  a  shopping  excur¬ 
sion,  but  a  well-deserved  day  of 
fun  and  glamour. 

*  *  *  ‘ 

United  Air  Lines 
Names  Ad  Director 

Chicago 

Frederick  W.  Heckel  has  been 
named  vicepresident-advertising 
for  United  Air  Lines,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  E.  Johnson, 
senior  vicepresident-marketing/ 
services.  Mr,  Heckel  joined 
United  Oct.  1  as  Mr.  Johnson’s 
advertising  assistant  after 
spending  26  years  with  the  N. 
W.  Ayer  and  Sons  advertising 
agency.  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  in  charge  of  United’s 
passenger  advertising  while  the 
Clinton  E.  Frank  Co.,  also  of 
Chicago,  handles  cargo  adver¬ 
tising. 


Funeral  Home 
Turns  to  Past 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Many  historic  events  in  the 
100-year  history  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Vancouver  are  the 
theme  of  advertising  for  T.  Ed¬ 
wards  Memorial  Chapel.  The 
ads  appear  in  Vancouver  pa¬ 
pers  once  a  week. 

The  series  has  run  for  two 
years.  Many  people  clip  the  ads 
and  collect  them. 

One  advertisement  featured 
a  drawing  of  the  old  S.S.  Em¬ 
press  of  Japan,  which  pioneered 
the  offer  of  round-the-world  “in 
80  days  for  $600”  and  launched 
the  trans- Pacific  passenger 
service. 

Copy  with  the  advertisements 
tells  briefiy  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  drawing  and  then 
ties  in  the  tradition  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  funeral  home.  Costs 
are  sometimes  mentioned  with 
a  statement  such  as  “Costs  are 
surprisingly  low  compared  to 
other  funeral  parlors,  usually 
less  than  $350.” 

• 

‘Double  Your  Money’ 

Ad  Placed  for  Bank 

San  Francisco 

Crocker-Citizens  National 
Bank,  through  Doremus  &  Co., 
announced  a  way  to  “double 
your  money  without  speculat¬ 
ing”  in  a  full-page  newspaper 
ad  in  93  newspapers  throughout 
the  state.  It  will  be  repeated  in 
February.  The  ad  has  a  chart 
showing  how,  by  saving  money 
a  nest  egg  for  retirement  can 
be  achieved. 
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November 

Linage 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 2,844,520  2,48&,I95 


IBeacon  Journal-S  ... 
Grand  Total  . . 


.  I,IM,&37  I,2M,5I0 
.  4,011,157  3,752,705 


BOSTON, 

Record  Amarican-d  . . 

Advertiser-S  . 

Globe-a  . 

Slob#-m  . 

MIobe-S  . 

Herald-m  . 

tHcrald-S  . 

Traveler-e  . 


MASS. 
82I,9M 
383,599 
l,Bi3,l75 
1.987,551 
1,788,188 
1,574,980 
1,357,475 
.  1,881,094 


Grand  Total 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

‘Knickerbocker-News-c  1,192,249  1,175,788 

Times  Union-m  .  1,388,072  1,292,381 

§Timei  Union-S .  895,748  793,854 

Grand  Total .  3.454,087  3,281,821 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 1,871.254  1,779.188 

JJournal-S  .  595,855  784,959 

Tribune-e  .  1,915,033  1,778,039 

Grand  Total  .  4,381,942  4,322,188 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,283,332  1,973,283 

Journal-e  .  3,277,723  2,788,838 

Journal  t 

Constitution  s  .  1,294,898  1,470,808 

Times-e  .  858,214 

Times-S  .  288,825 

Grand  Total  .  8.855.751  7,179.748 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included 

Journal-e  1985—3,277,723  includes  59,238 
linM,  1984—2.788,838  includes  82,582  lines. 
Times  last  publication  August  31,  1985. 
Times  first  publication  June  12,  1984. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

.  1,020,819  983,533 

•Press-S  .  229,335  281,825 

Grand  Total  .  1,249,954  1,285,358 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

News-American-S  .  772.314  852,188 

|News-American-e  _  1,710,191  1.808,014 

Sun-m  .  1,700,985  1,492,813 

.  2,587,230  2.372,253 

tSun-S  .  1.772.212  2.144,398 

Grand  Total  .  8,542,912  8,489,884 

BANGOR.  ME. 

News-m  .  979.751  851,175 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

.  1,508,243  1,584,498 

. .  518,920  531,832 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  545,122  534.101 

Grand  Total  .  2.570.285  2,830,231 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1.127,285  988  871 

.  2,038,242  I.9I8;939 

tNews-S  .  903.789  1,031.738 

Grand  Total  .  4,089,298  3,937,548 

..NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included— 
News-e  1985—2,038,242  includes  41,887 
lines,  1984—1,918,939  includes  42,129  lines. 


Newspaper  Linage— 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurements) 

1965 

1964 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1964 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

November . 

.  292,417,000 

276,449,000 

105.8 

111.3 

October  . 

.  296,348,000 

265,038,000 

111.8 

112.5 

Year  to  date  . . 

.2,879,221,000 

2,711,175,000 

106.2 

110.3 

Display 

November  . . . . 

.  220,662,000 

212,754,000 

103.7 

108.6 

October  . 

.  217,947,000 

197,441,000 

110.4 

109.6 

Year  to  date  , . 

.2,075,546,000 

1,978,954,000 

104.9 

107.9 

Classified 

November  . . . . 

.  71,755,000 

63,695,000 

112.7 

120.5 

October  . 

.  78,401,000 

67,597,000 

116.0 

121.5 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  803,675,000 

732,321,000 

109.7 

117.1 

Retail 

November  . . . . 

.  172,219,000 

164,790,000 

104.5 

110.6 

October  . 

.  163,173,000 

149,535,000 

109.1 

111.4 

Year  to  date  . . 

.1,591,152,000 

1,502,089,000 

105.9 

110.7 

Department  Store 

November  . . . . 

.  63,486,000 

62,179,000 

102.1 

109.6 

October  . 

.  59,246,000 

52,621,000 

112.6 

112.8 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  562,342,000 

532,256,000 

105.7 

110.4 

General 

November  . . . . 

.  28,664,000 

30,120,000 

95.2 

94.6 

October  . 

.  30,564,000 

30,061,000 

101.7 

95.1 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  265,663,000 

270,397,000 

98.2 

92.7 

Automotive 

November  . . . . 

.  14,559,000 

13,138,000 

110.8 

112.5 

October  . 

.  18,805,000 

12,638,000 

148.8 

124.1 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  160,816,000 

150,473,000 

106.9 

110.2 

Financial 

November  .... 

5,220,000 

4,706,000 

110.9 

114.4 

October  . 

5,405,000 

5,207,000 

103.8 

107.4 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  57,915,000 

55,895,000 

103.6 

109.0 

1985  1984 

1985 

1984 

29,588  lines.  Courier  Express-S  1985-1,202,- 

COLUMBUS 

OHIO 

802.  Evening  News-e 

1985—2,788,224  in- 

Dispafeh-e  . 

3,093,495 

2,847,808 

eludes  44,288  lines;  1984 — 2,510.499  includes 

Dispafeh-S  . 

1,455,108 

1,751,783 

19,712  lines. 

Cifizen-Journal-m  . 

1,281,719 

1,150,955 

Star-w  . 

37,424 

34,974 

CAMDEN. 

N.  J. 

Grand  Total  . 

5,847,744 

5,785,520 

Courier-Post-e  . 

2,155,378  1.940.890 

DALLAS, 

TEX. 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

2,747,788 

2,341.805 

News-e  . 

1,438,018  1,187,740 

tNews-S  . 

838,848 

1,048,992 

Observer-m  . 

2,148,281  1,882,718 

Times  Herald-e  . 

3,082,589 

2,758,339 

fObserver-S  . 

757,234  808,707 

{Times  Herald-S  . 

1,089,481 

1,030,939 

Grand  Total  . 

4,343,513  3,859,183 

Grand  Total  . 

7,738,484 

7,177,875 

^  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

C^urier-Express-m  .  1.519,099  1,408  881 

iCourier  Express-S  ....  1.202,802  1,305  531 

tEvening  News-e  .  2.788.224  2,510.499 

Grand  Total  .  5,487,925  5,222.891 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included 
Courier  Express-m  1985-1,519.099  includes 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  i  Pub- 
I'uO  I®*  or  pub¬ 

lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  permis¬ 
sion  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

bcept  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  November  1985  Lin¬ 
ages; 

'Includes  24,818  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  28,454  lines  THIS  WEEK 
{Includes  32,734  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  222,308  lines  WEEKEND. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,347.887  3,758,542 

Tribune-S  .  2,244,587  2,413,888 

fDaily  News-e  .  2,393,434  2,243.087 

American-e  .  989,422  883,784 

American-S  .  804,858  779,082 

Sun-Times-m  .  2,329,278  1,972,028 

§Sun-Times-S  .  1,315,538  1,175,490 

Grand  Total  . 14,224,758  13,225,877 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m— 1985— 4,347,887  includes  485,921 
lines;  1984—3,758,542  includes  345,073  lines. 
S— 1985— 2.244.587  includes  497,413  lines; 
1984—2,413,888  includes  557,108  lines.  Sun- 
Times-S— 1985— 1,315,538  includes  224,301 
lines;  1984—1,175,490  includes  209,299  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,447,838  2,248,499 

fEnquirer-S  .  1,438,547  1,877,413 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ...  2,480,039  2,238,573 

Grand  Total  .  8,348,422  8.182.485 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,198,538  2,887,470 

tPlain  Dealer  s  .  1,705,835  2,128,082 

Press-e  .  3,318,741  3,058,848 

Grand  Total  .  8,218,914  8,052,400 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Plain  Dealar-S  1985—1,705,835  includes  4,228 
lines;  1984—2,128,082  includes  25,170  lines. 
Press-e  1986  —  3,318.741  includes  415,878 
lines;  1984—3,058,848  includes  354,717  lines. 


NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 

Times  Herald-e  1985—3,082,589  lines  in¬ 
cludes  183,933  lines;  1984—2,758,339  lines 
includes  199,438  lines.  Times  Herald-S  1985 
— 1,089,481  lines  includes  31,380  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,402,359  2,189,542 

News-e  .  2,495,878  2,287,948 

§News-S  .  722,340  874,082 

Grand  Total .  5,820,575  5,351,550 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ....  2,339,859  2,078,374 
(Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ...  595,192  813,810 

Post-e  .  3,028,882  2,851,205 

Posts  .  1,184,933  1,311,835 

Grand  Total  .  7,148,888  8.852,824 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 

Post-a  1985-3.028.882  lines  includes  288,- 
985  lines;  1984—2,851,205  lines  includes 
277,144  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Rag!ster-m  .  732,451  882,042 

Tribune-e  .  1,138,805  1,013,595 

fRegister-S  .  539.113  885,079 

Grand  Total  .  2,410,189  2,380,718 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 

Tribune  1984—1,013,595  includes  22,827 

lines.  Register-S  1985—539,113  includes  17,- 
781  lines;  1984—885,079  includes  49,093 
lines. 


DETROIT,  MICH.  j 

Free  Press-m  .  2,053,018  347,777 

§Frae  Press-S  .  785,545  148,150 

News-e  .  3.392,727  507,537 

tNews-S  .  1,581,023  324.017 

Grand  Total  .  7,792,313  1,325.481 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included— 
Free  Press-m  1985—2.053,018  includes  108,-  9 
238  lines.  Free  Press-S  1985 — 785,545  includes 
138,158  lines;  1984—148,150  includes  38.400 
lines.  News-e  1985—3,392.727  includes  200.- 
292  lines.  News-S  1985—1,581.023  includes 
150,954  lines;  1984—324,017  includes  25,780 
lines. 

All  newspapers  on  strike  November  I 
through  November  24,  1984  inclusive. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-d  .  1,007,823  1,002,839 

•Telegram-S  .  320,749  317,157 

Grand  Total  .  1,328,572  1,319,998 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,708,540  1,421,130  ft 

Times-S  .  433,238  485.804 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,888,107  1,400,097 

Grand  Total  .  3,807,885  3^307,039 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,817,988  1,397,914 

§Times-News-S  .  578,842  820,519 

Grand  Total  .  2,194,810  2,018.433 

NOTE:  The  News-m.  and  Times-e,  are 
sold  in  optional  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  the  Times-e  is  shown. 

EVERETT.  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,234,980  1.103,243 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e .  1,188,497  1,053.870 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,318,801  2,038,755 

News-S  .  1,081,702  1,135.584 

News-sat  .  380.518  348,349 

Grand  Total  .  3,740,821  3.518,(88 

NOTE:  News-e— Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazetta-m  ...  1,808,152  1,408,888 

{Journal  Gazetta-S  . . .  884,353  898,984 

News  Santinel-e  .  2,183,923  1,914,393  || 

Grand  Total  .  4,438,428  4,022,285 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Talegram-m  .  1,183,480  1,074,225 

Star-Talagram-e  .  2,107,325  1,978,151 

§Star-Talegram-S  .  875.801  1,027.879 

Press-a  .  492,038  545,780 

Press-S  .  138.210  229.487 

Grand  Total  .  4,794,832  4,885,482 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,774,830  1,554,471 

$Bee-S  .  880.729  775,874 

Grand  Total  .  2,455,559  2,330,345 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,814,884  1,839,395 

Post-Tribune-S  .  558,477  712,782 

Grand  Total  .  2,373,381  2,352,157 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  .  822,888  738,04 

NOTE;  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Timas-e.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given.  u 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH.  f 

Press-e  .  2,821,880  2,398,118  V 

tPress-S  .  880,300  781,888  -I 

Grand  Total  .  3,302,180  3,177.9(4 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,402,972  2.155,883 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included- 
1985—2,402,972  lines  includes  129,197  lines; 
1984—2,155,883  lines  includes  111,030  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,535,354  1,321,5(5 

§Courant-S  .  940,408  1,188,515 


HONOLULU. 

Advartisar-m  . 

Star-Bullatin-e  . 

tStar-Bullatin  B 
Advartisar-S  . 


CONN. 

1,535,354  1,321.5(5 
940,408  1,188,515 
2,428,248  2,192,240 

4,904,008  4,702.340 

HAWAII  It 

1,848,241  1,484,198 
2,185.823  1,921.171 

828,012  759,821 


Grand  Total  .  4,859,878  4,185,188 

{Continued  on  page  20) 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  1,  1966 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT ... . 
THERE  ARE  THREE  TIMES 
MORE  PETS  THAN  PEOPLE 
IN  YOUR  HOME  TOWN? 


Here  is  the  finest  (and  funniest) 
Pet  Column  in  All  The  Land 


Dr.  Frank  Miller,  D.V.M 

The  Wonderful  World 


Of 


ANIMALS 


'4  V' 


■cqpxQPxqp? 


Illustrated  by  Hubert  Buel 


CiXL?CiJe-?CiXL?« 


Young  Dr.  MUler’s  Favorite  Tonic 
is  Good  for  Mon  or  Beast! 

BUILDS  CIRCULATION  ^ 

c.QPX‘i>?cqp?c<y  ili  ’'"iii  'i"  yj  ?r  ^  jjij  cji  'f  fr»  ?c  qp  7C  fp  ?c  gp  ? 

TllF  OltIGlIVAL 

it  ml  OXhY  itm*  o/  iis  kiml! 

CTG ^CfX3'^Ctf5 jc  cX?  jC  fT?  jC  cT?  jc  jc  cT5  jC  jw  ^  ju  cT?  js.  cTt5  jc  35^ jC^X?  tXFi 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES!  ^ 


TESTIMONIALS  GALORE 

Dr.  MUler  .  .  .  "wise,  convincing,  droll" 
"hearty  laughs  and,  helpful  information" 
"the  bright  spot  in  our  reading  day" 

Buel  .  .  .  "canny,  mischievous,  imaginative" 


Amilahlc  Daily  or  Sunday 

WAIT  NO  LONGER,  CALL  TODAY! 
CI)roindc  Jratures  Syndicate 

555  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  GArfield  1-1111 


[ 


i 


Nov.  Linage 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


l9iS 


I9M 


HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicla-e  .  3,401 ,98i  3,280, M2 

(Chronicle-S  .  1,212,707  l,S2&,3M 

hta-m  .  2,454,274  2,847,474 

tPost-S  .  949,248  1,072,218 

Grand  Total  .  8,220,217  8,744,920 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Chronicle-e  1945—3,401,984  lines  includes 
227,242  lines;  1944 — 3,280  M2  lines  includes 
443,354  lines;  Chronicle-S  1945—1,212,707 
linas  includes  48,803  lines;  1944 — l,524,3M 
linos  includes  17,334  lines.  Post-m  1945— 
2,454,274  lines  includes  120,343  lines;  1944 
-^,847,474  lines  includes  474,117  lines. 
Post-S  1945—949,248  lines  includes  70,830 
linos;  1944—1,072,218  lines  includes  18,814 
lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Nows-o  .  2,240,444  1,755,724 

Star-m  .  2,349,5M  1,944,933 

tStar-S  .  1.403,920  1,544,430 

Timat-o  .  783,219 

Timos-S  .  334,399 

Grand  Total  .  4,033,932  4,344,905 

NOTE:  Timos-oS  last  publication  October 

II.  1945. 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Lodger-tn .  1,241,508  1,112,348 

iCIarion  Lodger  t 

Nows-S  .  417,741  442,719 

Daily  Naws-e  .  1,233,055  1,120,774 

Grand  Total  .  2,892,324  2,495,843 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timos-Union-m  .  2,573,947  2,310,475 

frunos-Union-S  .  488,341  887,085 

Joomal-o  .  1,118,087  991.454 

Grand  Total  .  4,380,375  4,189,214 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jarsoy  Joumal-o  .  1,403,209  1,332,245 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
IT*5— 1,403,209  lines  includes  72,545  linas; 
I.S32,245  lines  includes  84,451  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

.  2,314,087  2,189.449 

Stor-e  .  1.493.405  1,544,339 

tStar-S  .  1,009,737  1,144,747 

Grand  Total  .  5.019,429  4,878,575 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  805,2M  829,589 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,382,388  l,2M,597 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  435,495  487,042 

Grand  Total  .  2,423,349  2,583,248 

,  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eaglo-Tribune-d  .  1,252,015  1,129,251 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaietta-m  ..  1,330,014  1,252,379 

lArkansas  Gaiette-S  ..  451.128  405,997 

Grand  Total  .  1,781,142  1.858.374 

,  ^  LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Indopendant-m  .  2,278,144  2,307  504 

iindopendant  Press- 

TolMram-S  .  792,820  973,888 

Pross-Telogram-e  .  2,329,ni  2,411,812 

Total  .  5,400,485  5.493.204 

NOTfe:  Part  run  advartising  includtd*^ 
Mapandantm  1945—2.278.122  linas  in- 
eludes  289,808  lines;  1944—2,307,504  lines 
PressTelegram-e 
[945— 2.».72l  lines  includes  289,808  lines; 
— 2.411.812  linas  includes  244,177  lines. 

^  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  ....  2,741.928  2.394,839 

Nawsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,935.929  2,454,403 

Grand  Total  .  5,497,857  5,049,442 

^  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

.  5,448,998  5,018,545 

li'""-?. .  4,024,213  4,174,409 

Herald  Exatniner-e  ....  2,087,524  2,043,415 

Herald  Examinar-S  _  832,709  932,720 

. 12,415,444  12.149.289 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Tinses-^  1945—5,448,998  lines  includes  843  - 
IT44^.0I8,545  linas  includes 

814,704  lines.  Times-S  1945—4,024,213  lines 
Mcludas  1.374.937  lines;  1944—4  174  409 
lines  includes  1,574,959  lines. 

,  LOWELL.  MASS. 

S""-*,  .  1,011,245  853,838 

•Sm"-S  .  348,050  373,474 

Grand  Total  .  1,359,315  1,227.314 


1945 


1944 


LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  833,420  814,797 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  947,084  909,414 

•News-S  .  250,841  288,578 

Grand  Total  .  1.197,925  1.197,994 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m.  2,181,899  2,053,504 
Commercial  Appeal-S.  978,934  1,048,497 
Press-Scimitar-a  .  1,454,839  1,340,738 

Grand  Total  .  4,415,474  4,442,739 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Press-Scimitar-e  1945 — 1,454,839  includes 
87.M7  lines;  1944—1,340  738  includes  49.- 
248  lines. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,188,192  4,004.341 

§Herald-S  .  1,439,982  1,814,494 

News-e  .  1,115,799  1,055,389 

tNews-S  .  395,348  337,959 

Grand  Total  .  7,339,321  7,214,183 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Herald-m  1945—4,188,192  includes  140,374 
lines;  1944—4,004,341  includes  148,434  tines. 
Herald-S  1945—1.439.982  includes  44,499 
lines;  1944—1,814,494  includes  95,015  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1.298.841  1,022,473 

Journal-e  .  3.854.730  3,388,317 

fJournal-S  .  1,835,559  2,097,417 

Grand  Total  .  4,989,150  4,508,407 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,782,527  1,454,470 

Star  e  .  2,911,393  2.491.185 

fTribune-S  .  1,551,740  1,484,181 

Grand  Total  .  4,245,440  4,034,034 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included — 
Star-e  1945—2,911,393  includes  434,141  lines; 
1944—2,491,185  includes  441,841  linas. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,090.421  855,915 

§Bee-S  .  278,098  340,424 

Grand  Total  .  1,348,519  1,194,539 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

itStar-e  .  3,019,489  3.074,180 

Gaiette-m  .  1,844,572  1,487,794 

La  Presse-e  .  3,084,975  on  strike 

La  Patrie-S .  159,770  258,844 

Grand  Total  .  8,110,804  5,022,820 

NOTE:  Star-e  Includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage.  La  Presse  on  strike  November 
1-30,  inclusive. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  981,349  941,274 

Star-m  .  944,451  899,851 

•Star-S  .  274.574  375,343 

Grand  Total  .  2,200,394  2,214,470 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,814.139  1,489,982 

Tennessean-m  .  1,802,892  1.478,908 

Tennessean-S  .  920,894  891,014 

Grand  Total  .  4,537,925  4,259,904 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  1,155,582  999,134 

§Standard-Times-S  ....  334,983  3M.425 

Grand  Total  .  1,490,545  1,345,759 

NOTE:  Standard-Times-a  1945—1,155,582 
lines  includes  14,213  linas  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  _  1,090,343  978,439 

Register-e  .  I,M2.004  1,597.125 

Register-S  .  1,011,411  1.008.991 

Register  t  Journal- 

Courier-sat  .  112,541  90,443 

Grand  Total  .  3,874,519  3,475,198 

NOTE;  Journal  Courier-m  B  Register-e 
— Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayuna-m  .  3,421,427  3.124.355 

tTimes-Picayune-S  .  1,155,940  1,307,771 

States  &  Item-e  .  1,442.948  1,412.555 

Grand  Total  .  4.240,535  5,844,481 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  3,441,853  3,033,130 

Times-S  .  3,985,531  4,174,827 

Herald  Tribune-m  .  I.I00.2M  955,292 

tHerald  Tribune-S  ...  870,520  973,394 


1945 

1944 

News-m  . 

..  2,354,924 

2,279,778 

Naws-S  . 

. .  2,084,007 

2.437.0M 

Journal-AmerIcan-e  . 

. .  982,012 

979,290 

Journal-American-S  . 

340,840 

503,215 

Post-e  . 

..  1,031,539 

1,007,742 

Post-S  . 

137,990 

150,095 

World  Telegram  B 
Sun-e  . 

. .  1,331,389 

1,324,124 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  1,795,811 


Grand  Total  . 17,482,873  17,819,973 

NOTE:  Post-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Herald  Tribune-S  1945—870,520  includes  34,- 
237  lines;  1944 — 973,394  includes  54,304  lines. 
News-m  1945—2,354,924  includes  1,214,431 
lines;  1944—2,279,778  includes  1,272,592 
lines.  News:  1945—2,084,007  includes  1,371,- 
215  linas;  1944— 2.437.0M  includes  I.M2.000 
lines.  Journal-Amarican-e  1945 — 982,012  in¬ 
cludes  108,013  lines;  1944 — 979,290  includes 
121,434  lines.  Journal-Amarican-S  1945 — 
340,840  includes  81,071  lines;  1944—503,215 
includes  137,925  lines.  World  Tel.  &  Sun-e 
1945—1,331,389  includes  131,903  lines;  1944 
-1,324.124  Includes  150,345  lines. 

NOTE:  Split  run;  News-m  247,780  lines; 
News-S  1 17,400  linas. 

NOTE:  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
New  York  News  did  not  publish  November 
10,  1945  due  to  area  power  failure. 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENSI.  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,490,121  1,449,513 

§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  479,154  817,472 


Grand  Total  .  2,149,277  2,287,185 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO- 
PRENSA),  N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  .  335,110  309,597 
El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  .  49,223  93,959 


Grand  Total  .  404,323  403,554 


NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  1,024,403  939,937 

NOTE;  News-e  1945—939,937  lines  in¬ 
cludes  28,340  linas  Part-Run  advertising. 


Grand  Total 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,100,844  1,094,355 

§lndependent-Star 

News-S  .  437,507  545,449 

Independent-m  .  1,049,223  1,047,232 


3,415,707  3.320,994 


Grand  Total  .  1,359,304  1,340,835 


Grand  Total  .  2,407,594  2,487,234 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  411,474  439,072 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  994,044  1,000,914 


PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

News-e  .  858,989  795,330 

Journal-m  .  1,374,933  1.325,905 

News-Journal-S  .  402,833  540,510 


NEWPORT,  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  I,M7.I04  1,484,774 

§Press-S  .  484,890  533,284 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,443,711  1.302.932 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,120,078  1,040,527 

*GazeHe-S  .  239,224  300,308 


Grand  Total  .  2,834,755  2.481,745 


PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  .  1,434,905  1,443,400 

IJournal  Star-S .  444,594  431.852 


Grand  Total  .  2,301,499  2,075,452 

NOTE;  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition.  Journal  Star-e — is  shown. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  3,093,174  2.724,8X 

tBulletin-S  .  1,034,329  1,235,844 

Inquirer-m  .  2,432,257  2,204,495 

Inquirer-S  .  2,012,037  2,221,011 

News-e  .  1,189,487  1,003,197 


Grand  Total  .  9,741,484  9,391,397 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included 
Bulletin-e  1945—3,093,174  inctudes  439,2X 
lines;  1944—2.724.830  includes  334,508  lines. 
Bulletin-S  1945—1.034,329  Includes  218,514 
lines;  1944—1,235,844  includes  343,380  lines. 
Inquirer-m  1945—2,432,257  includes  298,457 
lines;  1944-2,204.495  includes  2M,04I  lines. 
InquIrer-S  1945—2,012,037  includes  300,445 
lines;  1944—2,221,011  includes  252,794  lines. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,954,789  2,813,4(8 

tRepublic-S  .  994,347  1,238.599 

GazeHe-e  .  2,975,825  2.842,024 


Grand  Total  .  4,924,981  4.894.025 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,180,588  1,937,041 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,751,471  2,373,344 

tVirginia-Pilot  B  Star-S  898,270  1,082,458 


Post-Gaz.  B 

Sun-Tel.-m  .  1,440,725  1,524,705 

Press-e  .  2,444,840  2,204,914 

4  Press-S  .  1,240,919  1,314,453 


Grand  Total  .  5,344,484  5,044,274 


PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 
Courier-News-e  .  1,512,047 


Grand  Total  .  5,830,529  5,392,843 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included — 
Ledger-Star-e  1945 — 2,I80.5M  includes  514,- 
252  lines;  1944— I  937,041  includes  449,545 
lines.  Virginian-Piiot-m  1945—2,751,471  in¬ 
cludes  508,212  lines;  1944—2,373.344  in¬ 
cludes  428,543  linas.  Virginian-Pilot  B  Star-S 
1945-898,270  includes  149,351  lines;  1944— 
1,082,458  includes  172,341  lines. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  . 2,M7.252  2,507,402 

t§Oragonian-S  .  1,043,817  1,293,430 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  880,834  792,104 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,529,355  2.391,185 

§Tribune-S  .  888,244  1,084,418 


Grand  Total  .  4,411,905  4,592,944 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includao— 
Oregon  Journal-e  1945—880,834  lines  la- 
eludes  50,934  lines;  1944 — 792,104  lines  in¬ 
cludes  39,401  linas. 


Grand  Total  .  3,417,419  3,475,803 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,441,004  1,443,301 

Oklahoman-S  .  423,918  735,990 

Times-e  .  1,359,049  1,407,447 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,444,184  1,571,274 

Journal-m  .  2,159,442  2.010,121 

tJournal-S  .  1,121,983  1,220.401 


Grand  Total  .  4,945,811  4,809,(03 


Grand  Total  .  3,423,971  3,404,938 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included — 
Oklahoman-m  1945 — 1,441,004  includes  142,- 
289  lines;  1944—1,443,301  includes  128,825 
lines.  Times-e  194^1,359,049  includes  147,- 
003  lines;  1944—1.407.447  includes  147,025 
lines. 


READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,358,944  1,219,741 

§Eagla-S  .  417,739  400,431 


Grand  Total  .  1,974,485  I.828.3R  I 

NOTE;  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  ia 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Eagle 
e,  is  shown. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  .  1,444,241  1,511,149 

World-Herald-S  .  941,289  1,088,044 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total  .  2,425,530  2,599.213 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  mBe,  Linage  of  only  one  edition,  a,  is 
shown. 


Enterprise  (see  note)  1,448,982  I.StO.SB 
§Press-Entarprise-S  _  500,051  545,38 


Grand  Total  .  2,149,033  2,154,010  _ 

Enterprise-m  and  Press-e  sold  in  combi-  .1 
nation.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Enterprise-*  ^ 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2,917,543  2,470,241 

Sentinel-m  .  2,917,543  2,470,241 

Sentinel-S  .  1,045,455  1,293,434 


is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included- 
Press-Enterprise  1945 — l,M8,982  includes  U.- 
942  lines;  1944—1,590,582  includes  22.71$ 
lines. 


Grand  Total  .  4,900,781  4,433,918 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  included — 
Star-e  1945—2,917,543  includes  498,281  linas; 
1944—2,470,241  includes  594,102  linas.  Sen¬ 
tinel-m  1945—2.917,543  includes  498,281 
lines;  1944—2.470,241  includes  594,102  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1945—1,045,455  includes  352,990 
lines;  1944 — 1,293,434  includes  421,147  linas. 


ROANOKE.  VA.  _ 

Times-m  .  1,299,305  1,079,071 

STimes-S  .  407,898  497,447 

World-News-e  .  1,288,944  1,099,04$ 


Grand  Total  .  2,994.147  2,474,411 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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WEBSTER’S  DEFINES  LP-GAS  IN  ONLY  62  WORDS 


9^  L  But  what  it  does 
takes  volumes 


Because  LP-gas  does  so  many  things. 

You  might  think  LP-gas  is  like  natural  gas. 
It  is  and  it  isn’t.  People  in  towns,  suburbs, 
and  on  farms  and  ranches  do  use  LP-gas  just 
as  people  served  by  utilities  use  natural  gas — 
to  cook  food,  heat  water,  dry  clothes,  and 
heat  and  cool  their  homes. 

But  because  of  its  remarkable  versatility, 
LP-gas  uses  extend  far  beyond  those  of  natural 
gas.  LP-gas  also  powers  trucks,  tractors, 
buses,  taxis  and  generators  just  like  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel. 

LP-gas  has  many  uses  uniquely  its  own,  too. 
Flame  weeding  crops  is  one.  Duplicating  the 
searing  re-entry  heat  for  space  capsule  research 
is  another. 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas  is  the  complete  name 
of  LP-gas.  It  is  a  gas  converted  into  a  liquid 
for  easy  transportation  and  storage.  Propane, 
butane,  bottled  gas  are  some  of  the  names  it 
goes  by.  But  they’re  all  LP-gas. 

Wherever  heat  and  power  are  required,  LP-gas 
does  the  job. 


OF  AMERICA’S  GREAT  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY. 
ONLY  LP-GAS  SERVES  YOU  IN  SO  MANY  WAYS 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
79  We$t  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  lUinoii  60603 


March  1966  will  be  National  LP-gas  Month.  To  salute  LP-gas  in  your  area,  write  for  editorial  features  and  advertising  materials. 


/ 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

. 2,151,321 

l,OT3,234 
.  2,?02,740 


TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  .  1,831,005 

zTelegram-e  .  2,810,783 

Star-e  .  2,789,309 


Union-m 

§Union-S 

Tribune-e 


(Continued  from  page  20) 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Teleqraph-m  .  515,752  487 15| 

Telegraph-S  .  215,723  228[522 

Grand  Total  .  731,485  715  iM 

S-Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24,909  IIdm 
(1955);  33,281  lines  (1954). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  .  1,301,854  1,154  147 

State-S  .  531,934  554741 

Record-m  .  1,052,850  9lo|533 

Grand  Total  2,885,538  2,519  541 

S-Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31,991  lines 
(1955);  33,281  lines  (1954). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  758,457  719,48 

News-Tribune-m  .  735,283  707,717 

News-Tribune-S  .  512,370  582,750 

Grand  Total  .  2,015,110  2,009,942 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  817,535  727  014 

World-S  .  284,228  30l!5l0 

News-Star-e  .  821,575  712,87 

Grand  Total  .  1,923,339  1,747,143 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  7,531,098  7,107,559 

NOTE:  Telegram-e  includes  Weekend 
Magazine  linage. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  .  1,322,482  1,155,181 

•Times  Advertiser-S  ...  732,895  593,931 

Trentonian-m  .  1,035,809  850,285 

Grand  Total  .  3,092,187  2,709,397 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ..  1,281,230  1,247,154 

NOTE:  Record-m  and  Times-Record-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  ot  one 
edition,  Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,858,939  1,707,379 

World-m  .  1,842,553  1,589,782 

World-S  .  585,183  795,907 

Grand  Total  4,385,775  4,194,058 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ..  1,055,802  898,502 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,478.421  i 

Chronicle-S  .  I 

Esaminer-m  i 

Examiner-S  I 

News-Call- 

Bulletin-e  I 

Examiner  ft  News-Call 

Bulletin-e  .  2,515,918 

Examiner  ft  Chronicle-S  1,287,975 


Democrat  ft 
Chronicle-m 
(Democrat  ft 
Chronicle-S 
•Times-Union-e 


Grand  Total  .  5,793.755  5,551,242 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,373,522  1,257,575 

Star-S  .  570,734  718,075 

Grand  Total  .  1,944,355  1,975,750 

NOTE:  Star-m  and  Register-Republic-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Star-rrv— is  shown.  Star-m  publ¬ 
ished  five  week  days  only,  excluding  mon- 
day. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-a  .  2,591,575  2,547,103 

(Bea-S  .  807,139  1,038,582 

Union-m  .  795,284  924,431 

*Union-S  .  180,545  279,152 

Grand  Total  .  4,474,544  4,789,378 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globa-Democrate-m  ..  1,914,247  1,759,379 

(Globa-Democrat-we  ..  782,955  827,825 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,809,140  2,419,935 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,578,077  1,748.724 

Grand  Total  .  7,184,430  5,755,855 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Globa-Derrtocrat-m  1955 — 1,914,247  includes 
278,294  lines;  1954—1,759.379  includes  301,- 
709  jines.  6lobe-Democrat-we  1954— 827,> 
825  include!  14,302  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e 
1955—2,809,140  includes  155,804  lines;  1954 
— ^2,419,935  includes  145,532  lines.  Post-Dis- 
patch-S  1955—1,578,077  includes  21,588 
lines;  1954—1,748,^4  includes  24.045  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1.248.071  1,195,522 

fPioneer  Press-S  .  1,051,203  1. 1 17.755 

Dispatch-o  .  2,230,048  2,108,999 

Grand  Total  .  4,529,322  4,422,387 

NOTE:  Dispatch-e  1955—2,230.048  in¬ 
cludes  270,751  lines;  1954—2,108,999  in¬ 

cludes  217,192  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-o  .  1,132,478  1,151,412 

Times-m  .  2,354,313  2.325,934 

§Times-S  .  803,978  945,540 

Grand  Total  .  4,290.759  4,433.885 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Times-m  1955—2,354,313  includes  110,247 
lines;  1954 — 2,325,934  includes  111,902  lines. 
Times-S  l955--803,978  includes  35,525  lines; 
1954—945.540  includes  32,048  lines. 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statasman-m  ..  1,152,100  1,055,941 

•Oregon  Statesman-S  253,482  289,024 

Capital  Joumal-e  .  1,317,234  1,203,523 

Grand  Total  .  2,742,815  2,559.488 


Grand  Total .  5,382,315  8,703,152 

includes  14,350  lines  Part-Run  Advertising. 
NOTE:  Chronicle-m  1954—2,290,537  lines 
NOTE:  Chronicle-S  and  Examiner-S  dis¬ 
continued  after  Sept.  12,  1955.  Examiner-m 
and  News-Call  Bulletin  were  combined 
effective  Sept.  13,  1955.  Examiner  ft  Chron¬ 
icle-S  first  issue  Sept.  19,  1955. 


Mercury-m  .  3,312,790  2,977,737 

News-e  .  3,323,440  3,024,058 

t§Mercury-News-S  .  951,125  1,174,181 

Grand  Total  .  7,587,355  7,175,975 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included — 
Mercury-m  1955—3,312,790  includes  228,375 
lines:  1954—2.977.737  includes  190,128  lines. 
News-e  1955—3.323.440  includes  228,375 
lines;  1954—3,024,058  includes  190,128  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,557,849  1,522,874 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,500,144  1,398,109 

Union  Star-e  .  1,078,410  855,722 

Grand  Total  .  2,578,554  2,253,831 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,230,878  1,125,205 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  1,557,753  1,335,253 

§Post-lntelligencer.S  550,594  555.258 

Times-e  2.425,057  2,133,755 

Times-S  914,403  972,914 


UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  .  1,057,554 
•Observer  Dispatch-S  .  375,838 

PresS-m  .  1,351,247 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,132,082  . 

Maile-e  .  1,150,515  . 

•GaieHe-Mail-S  .  458,102  . 

Grand  Total  2,750.700  "TTTI 

•Includes  29,099  lines  PARADE  Adver¬ 
tising. 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  1,251,001  1,075,435 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,321,520  1,223,153 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

News-e  .  1,408,173  1.438,574 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,077,887  982,MI 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  484,015  493,331 

Scrantonian-S  453,124  535,ffl 

Grand  Total  937,139  l.029,Mt 

S-Includes  PARADE  28,249  lines  (1955); 
34,392  lines  (1954). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  .  528,351 

Times-Leader-e  .  1,273,448 

Independent-S  .  594,547 


Grand  Total 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

.  1,515,590 

4,552,587 


News-e 

Post-m 

|Post-S 

Star-e 

tStar-S 


Grand  Total 


American-e  .  1,475,445  1,408,232 

Republican-S  .  550,445  511,855 

Grand  Total  .  2,025,890  2,020,088 

NOTE:  American-e  and  Republican-m, 
sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of  Ameri¬ 
can-e  only  is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  5,558,907  4,999,200 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

1,127,552  1,003,833 
1,383,544  1,294.258 
513,574  525.147 


Journal-e 

Times-m 

Times-S 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 
GROUP.  N.  V.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  .  1,101,952  987,434 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,249,111  1,158,883 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  ..  1,245,715  1,159,838 

Ossining  Citiien- 

Register-e  .  1,118,118  1,035,905 

Peekskill  Star-e .  954,227  854,288 

Port  Chester  Item-e  1,291,152  1,191,585 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  1,071,944  1,012,429 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,417,227  1,335,182 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 1,484,254  1,381,883 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  .  1,150,021  988,450 


Grand  Total  .  3,024,580  2.924.248 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,527,354  1,575.304 

Tribune-S  .  748,275  801,100 


549,552 

1,179,753 

744,411 


[  Palriot- 
Pjtriot- 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  2.495,345  2,473,723 

S-Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24.484  lints 
(1955);  33,281  lines  (1954). 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  914,057  778,557 

tSpokesman-Review-S  484,087  495,372 

Chronicle-e  .  1,049,737  930,804 

Grand  Total  .  2,447,891  2,205,743 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,944,755  1,700,990 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  2,015,092  1,850,500 

ItHerald-American-S  .  737,437  845,394 

Post-Standard-m  .  1,045,105  980,423 

Post-Standard-S  .  311,400 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  .  403,534  357,473 

American-News-S  .  187,124  244,311 

Grand  Total  .  590,758  511,170 


(Giutte 


Advtrtii 

Hirtld- 

Hirtld-< 


Grand  Total 


Eagle-m  . 

Beacon-e  . . 
(Eagle  ft  Beacon-S 

Grand  Total 


Tribune-m  .... 
(Tribune-S  ... 
Deseret  News 
Telcgram-e 

Grand  Total 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,310,974  1,180,312 

APPLETON-NUNAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,154,958  I,I42,3M 

Post-Crescent-S  .  329,588  357,511 


Grand  Total  .  3,799,535  3,997,717 

NOTE:  Post-Standard  Sunday  combined 
with  Sunday  Herald  American,  May  30, 
1955. 


WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,418,570 

Sentinel-e  .  1,392,555 

Journal  ft  Sentinel-S  . .  452,229 


Express-m  . 

(Express-News-S 

Express-News-sat. 

News-e  . 

Light-e  . 

ILight-S  . 

Lignt-sat . 


Grand  Total  1,494,555  l,499,W 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

-all-day-S  1,205,925  I.I89.IM 

Does  not  include  FAMILY 


News-Tribune-e 

News-Tribune-S 


Grand  Total 


«5,044  '’^SofE*' 

WEEKLY. 


Grand  Total  .  7,545,938  7,455,409 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Light-sat.  1955—152,038  includes 
14,324  lines  Part  Run  Advertising. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,907,055  1,880,351 

{Sun-Telegram-S  .  521,040  554,580 

Grand  Total  .  2,428,105  2,544,931  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included —  Times-m  .  750,438  555,537  YOl 

Sun-m  1955—1,907,055  lines  includes  54,399  Blade-e  .  2,248,701  2,140,445  Vindicator-e 

lines;  1954 — 1,880,351  lines  includes  50,058  Blade-S  .  954,892  1,199.574  5Vindicator-S 

lines.  -  - 

_  NOTE:  Sun-m,  and  Telegram-e.  are  sold  Total  .  3,954,031  4,005,755  Grand  Tot; 

In  optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week  NOTE:  On 
edition,  Sun-m  is  shown.  only.  elusive. 


Tribune-m 

fTribune-S 

Times-e 


-1,043.120  lines  includes  CANTON,  OHIO 

-1.024,643  lines  includes  Rtpository-e . *  2  206.946  2,IH0W 

RJpositorJ-S .  531  >22  511,1(1 

es;  1954 — 1,139,303  lines  _ _ 

Grand  Total  .  2,838,558  2,813,172 

TOWN,  OHIO  CARBONOALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

.  1,741,228  on  strike  ILL. 

.  on  strike  Southern  lllinoisan-e  ..  478,590  570,M 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  141,204  I22,2R 

.  2,724,923  on  strike  _ 

le  November  1-30,  in-  Grand  Total  .  519,794  *W,32I 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
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CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-* .  718,942  620,732 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Couritr-o  .  ’00,984  874,232 

g!Ji.r-S  .  279,104  292,754 

Grind  Total .  1,180,088  1,148,984 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

SMift.-.  .  1.084,085  854,135 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

1,411,842  1,414,900 
1,419,444  1,599,134 
440,444  529,718 

3,491,772  3,743,754 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Frooman-o  .  1,049,132  1,034,794  Unlon-Gaiotto-o  .  244,530  248,430 

KOKOMO.  IND.  PORTLAND,  ME. 

Tribuno-o  .  948,128  843,842  Pross  Horald-m  .  1,000,148  954,231 

Tribunt-S  .  224,474  259,140  Expross-e  .  834,377  840.071 

-  -  Taleqram-S  .  394,524  451,994 

Grand  Total  .  1,192,404  1,122,982  -  - 

Doas  not  includn  24,030  lints  (1945);  32,-  Grand  Total  .  2,231,049  2,248,294 

702  lints  (1944);  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

LA  SALLE,  ILL.  Mtrcury-m  .  1,148,308  1,041,158 

Ntws-Tribunt-t  .  711,420  474,142 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

LINCOLN,  NEBR.  Journal  *  .  1,244,898  1,180,525 

Star-m  .  1,248,444  1,194,918  Journal-S  .  544,305  701,354 

Journal*  .  1,223,388  1,180,483  -  - 

Journal  B  5tar-S  .  404,924  528,249  Grand  Total  .  1,811,203  1,881,881 

-  -  Includts  FAMILY  WEEKLY  25,405  lints 

Grand  Total  .  2,910,729  2,944,084  (1945);  32.702  lints  (1944). 

Includts  PARADE  31,753  lints  (1945); 

40,214  lints  (1944).  QUINCY,  ILL. 

„  Htrald-Whiq-t  .  479,784  490,718 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y,  H*rald-Whiq-S  .  232,452  328,328 

Union-Sun  ft  Journal-*  499,412  448,158  -  - 

Grand  Total  .  912.434  1,019,044 


Cillif*" 

Calltr-* 


Cill«c-S  . 

Grand  Total 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Ktrtucky  *  Timts- 
aur-t  .  T7*.’30  724,808 

n  DANBURY,  CONN. 

C\,r,Ti~ss»  .  1,150,924  1,029,980 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Tifflti-Dtfliocrat-m  ....  1,143,044  1,088,220 

Timas-Otmocrat-*  .  1,407,000  1,343,342 

Timas-Dtntocrat-S  .  440,810  529,578 

Grand  Total .  3,010,854  2,941,140 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Ntws-t .  943,403  834,443 

NatsJMrnal-S .  254,419  298,414 

Joamal-m  .  1,090,915  940,742 

Grand  Total .  2,308,937  2,073,839 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Harald  ft  Rtvitw-me  ..  1,113,042  1,047,010 

Htrald  ft  R*vi*w-S  ....  294,100  315,588 

Grand  Total .  1,409,142  1,382,598 

DOTHAN.  ALA. 

Eaqla-tS  *«  sat  .  844,094  724,443 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-* .  530,488  587,090 

Journal-S .  138,922  280,042 

Grand  Total  .  449,410  847,132 

Doas  not  includ*  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

GAINESVILLE,  HA. 

Suu-aSusat  .  930,074  843,142 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Harald-tS  .  1,073,887  1,044,432 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

iPatriot-m  .  1.479,224  1,385,230 

iPatriot-Nnurs-S  .  532,442  583,520 

Grand  Total .  2,011,488  1.948,750 

.  Sunday's  total  dots  not  includ*  PARADE 
jlinaq*. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

G««Ha.*  .  472.458  410.444 


Journal-* 

Journal-S 


4,787,719  4,377,401  Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Capital  Timts-t 
Stat*  Journal-m 
Stat*  Journal-S 


Journal-m 

Journal-S 

Gaiatl*-* 


Grand  Total  .  3,744,231  3,422,759  Grand  Total  .. 

Includts  PARADE  32,550  lints  (1945); 

38.997  lints  (1944).  RICH 

MERIDEN.  CONN.  Kr-'*’". 

R*cord-m  .  1,019,718  881,020  Timas  Dispatch-S 

Journal-*  .  918,974  747,534 

-  -  Grand  Total  .. 

Grand  Total  .  1,938,492  1,448,554 

SALIS 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Timts  H*rald-R*cord-m  998,844  873,144  Post-S  . 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL.  Grand  Total 

Arqus-t  ..  ..  1,333,108  1,244,584 

Dispatch-*  .  1,444,294  1,351,442 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocat*-*  .  1,537,872  1,222,270 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Htrald-a  . .  1,071,924  980,945 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day  *  .  1,144,530  1,131,942 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Timts-Htrald-t  .  1,054,789  1,009,080 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Taltqraph-Bullttin*  ..  444,882  587,448 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examintr-t  ..  1,144,738  1,134,444 

Standard-Examin*r-S  .,  357,352  424,578  Sl?f-nn  . 

■  Tribun«>«  . . . 

Grand  Total  .  1,522,090  1,559,044  Tribun*-Star-S 

Includts  FAMILY  WEEKLY  25,998  lints  „  ^ 

(1945);  32,704  lints  (1944).  ®;*nd  Total  . .  1,994,042 

NOTE:  No  fiqurts  for  Novambtr  1944 
OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA.  «*«•  ♦<>  on  Octobtr  22. 

Dtrrick-m  .  423,021  513,002  topfita  kans 

N*ws-H*rald-a  .  508,234  437,185  ^  ,  'wreRA.  RAris. 

^_1_  Capital-m  .  1,179,188  <1,153,104 

Grand  Total  .  1,131,255  950,187  Stat*  Journal-*  ''S??'?!? 

Capital-Journal-S  .  321,504  471,045 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y.  ^  ^  ,  .  .  , 

e,,.,  _  ten  Grand  Total  .  2.470.829  2.454,389 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

tws-Prtss-t  .  1,359,848  1,349,718 

aws-Pr*ss-S  .  454,142  422,049 

Grand  Total  .  1,814,010  1,991,787 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

rgus-Ltadtr-t  .  942,5W  784,244 

rgus-Ltad*r-S  .  295,244  341,180 


STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  R*cord-m  .  559,748  530,838 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Ttltgram-t  .  440,894  514,418 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

731,304  . 

794,080  . 

448,478  . 


Adrtrtisar* _ 

Hirild-Diipatch- 


Hsnld  Adrertistr-S 
Grand  Total  . 


Father,  mother  and  2  children,  ages 
2-22,  save  42%  traveling  Tourist  be¬ 
tween  Monday  noon  and  Friday 
noon.  (Babes  in  arms,under  2,  ride 
free!)  Substantial  savings  also  all 
day  Saturday  and  until  noon  Sun¬ 
day — both  First  Class  and  Tourist. 


2,323,350  2,454,247 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

I’M!-*  .  1,272,712  1,023,013 

.  528,942  554,024 

Grand  Total .  1,801,474  1,579,037 

Oots  not  includ*  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


TUCSON, 


HYANNIS.  MASS. 


Star-m  . 
Star-S  .. 
Citiztn-t 


Cap*  Cod  Standard- 

Times-*  . 

Cap*  Cod  Standard- 


Sun-D*mocrat-* 

Sun-D*mocrat-S 


Grand  Total 


1,101,014  1,047,122  Grand  Total 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
Herald-Ntws-e  .  1,304,932  1,204,403 


Advocat*-m 

Advocat*-S 


JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 


Tribunt- 

Drnnocrat-all  day  ....1,232,203  1,18 

■ONNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

WASH. 

Htrald-t  .  844.844  73 


Grand  Total 


Commtrcial-t 

Comm*rcial-S 


N*ws-Journal-m* 


Grand  Total  .  953,302  951.494 

Dots  not  includ*  24,040  lints  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

945.419  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Btrkshir*  Eaglt-t  .  1,172,458  1,004,222 

News-.  WIS.  PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

**■*  .  1.443.084  1,431.290  Pr*ss-R*publican-m  ...  443,544  594,744 

editor  8c  publisher  for  January  1,  1966 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

*  .  899,273  872,187 

CANADA 
CALGARY.  ALTA. 

ild-t  .  2,440,374  2,134,008 

{Continued  on  page  24) 


TrtCity  Htrald-S  .' 

6f*»d  Total  . 

wt  include 


2,470,829 

2,454,389 

ARIZ. 

1.449.588 

1.494.344 

383,859 

444,808 

1,984,990 

1,979,558 

4,038,437 

4,120,732 

,  TEX. 

550,032 

497,392 

200,744 

229,440 

Rep  Division 
Will  Handle 
Preprint  Sale 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

NOVEMBER  &  FIRST  ELEVEN  MONTHS  1965-1964 
( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

FIRST 

NOVEMBER  ELEVEN  MONTHS 

1 965  vs  1964  1 965  vs  1964 

GENERAL  %  %  of  %  %  of 

(Selected  Classifications)  Gain  or  Loss  Total  Gain  or  Loss  Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  .  +  7.6  11.5  +  5.9  8.9 

Foods  .  —17.9  8.6  —  8.1  10.0 

Baby  Foods  .  — 21.4  0.1  — 26.1  0.2 

Baking  Products  .  — 36.0  0.8  —  5.4  1.0 

Beverages  . .  — 26.0  1.3  — iS.5  1.6 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  ...  -t-l4.l  0.4  — 17.9  0.4 

Condiments  .  —  3.0  0.7  —  9.9  0.7 

Dairy  Products  .  — 18.7  1.2  — 13.4  1.2 

Frozen  Foods  .  +  0.3  0.9  +13.1  l.l 

Moats  &  Fish  .  —44.8  0.5  +26.6  1.2 

Industrial  • .  +37.5  1.9  +15.3  1.9 

Insurance  .  +61.9  1.5  +22.3  1.6 

Medical  . ; .  —28.9  1.2  —13.8  1.6 

Public  Utilities  . T .  —  2.6  3.9  +13.4  3.7 

Publishing  i  Media  .  —  6.6  10.8  +7.2  9.9 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  +22.5  4.3  +24.0  1.8 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI . ...u .  +38.9  0.7  +13.9  0.7 

Tobacco  . .  — 53.7  1.0  — 62.4  1.3 

Toilet  Requisites  .  +  7.6  1.5  — 12.7  1.5 

Dentifrices  .  —  8.7  0.3  —  3.9  0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  .  +139.1  0.4  — 52.3  0.2 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics  .  —  3.4  0.6  +  4.8  0.7 

Toilet  Soaps  .  — 50.0  0.0  — 19.5  0.1 

Transportation  .  +4.7  1 0.1  +4.8  11.8 

Airways  .  +12.9  6.6  +  5.3  7.8 

Bus  Lines  .  +51.2  0.4  +  2.4  0.4 

Railroads  ..  .  +19.3  0.8  —  1.5  0.8 

Steamships  .  — 25.9  1.2  +10.6  1.3 

Tours  .  —17.4  0.9  +  2.1  1.2 

Wearing  Apparel  .  +29.8  2.4  +  7.0  1.6 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  4  Oils  .  — 14.1  l.l  — 17.3  1.9 

Passenger  Cars — New  .  +26.1  13.4  +  3.2  14.3 

Tires  4  Tubes  .  +  6.8  2.0  +  3.3  2.5 

Trucks  4  Tractors  .  +  0.1  0.4  — 29.9  0.4 


Los  Angeles 

Another  newspaper  has  en¬ 
tered  the  field  of  preprinting. 
The  Monrovia  (Calif.)  Newt- 
Post,  which  is  installing  a  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  preprint 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  rolls  and 
furnish  them  to  newspapers  on 
a  press-ready  basis  after  March 


Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 
a  newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  firm,  is  forming  a 
separate  sales  division  to  serve 
the  News-Post  as  its  preprint 
representative.  Nelson  Roberts 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident,  said 
the  new  affiliate  will  sell  press 
time  only  and  will  offer  the  pre¬ 
printing  service  of  the  News- 
Post  to  retail  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  the  setup  at 
the  News-Post  is  uniquely  suit¬ 
able  to  running  high-speed,  high 
quality  Hi-Fi  or  SpectaColor 
preprints.  Preliminary  plans 
are  to  run  special  printing  on 
orders  ranging  from  10,000  to 
750,000  impressions,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  said. 

The  project  is  directed  at  the 
Far  Western  market.  He  said 
there  is  now  no  other  high¬ 
speed  web-fed  offset  press 
equipped  to  print  SpectaColor 
or  Hi-Fi  preprints  west  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Orders  for  such  equip¬ 
ment,  he  said,  have  been  plac^ 
by  the  Spokane  ( Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that  high 
interest  has  been  shown  and 
two  sales  already  have  devel¬ 
oped  merely  from  the  knowl-, 
edge  of  the  pending  availability 
of  the  printing  service.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  better  than  80%  of 
all  printing  orders  will  come 
from  retailers  as  the  preprint 
medium  grows. 


IN  NATIONAL— John  A.  Wolf  is 
fhe  new  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
He  was  head  of  the  Branham 
Company's  office  in  Minneapolis 
before  he  joined  the  Times  Herald 
staff  last  summer. 


(Continued  from  page  23)  Miiltinip-Gnliiiriii  Carta  Blanca  Beer  and  Bohemia 

i?45  1944  Ads  for  Classified  Ballantine’s  Scotch  Whiskey. 

EDMONTON,  ALT^  RorHF<5TPR  All  the  products  are  distributed 

Display  advertising  in  multi-  Houston  by  Quality  Bever- 

Spectator-e  . .'2,440,313  2,428,737  Ple-column  form  will  be  pub-  .  .. 

lished  in  the  classified  advertis-  Quality,  one  of  the  nation  s 

8ecordi^”'!'.“:!^.*”i9??245®u^^  iug  sections  of  the  Democrat  j  ‘  ° 

and  Chronicle  and  the  Times-  wholesalers,  distributed  25,000 

WM  CwVm.  A1  F.  Mahar,  director  X'nnlr  IS 

of  sales,  has  announced.  area  liquor  stores. 

Free  Press-me'’®.''®.®!!'.  ?280;584  2.057.374  ^S  with  other  classified  ad-  ^  m, 

vertising,  classified  display  may  Golden  Grain  Hlacaroni 

Nugq«t-«  M7,l22  418,193  purchased  for  either  newspa-  Xurns  to  Full  Color 

per  or  for  both.  In  1965  the 

Citizen  e  o^*'*'*-  newspapers  published  a  total  of  Color  will  be  used  by  Golden 

uoroit-e  i;i44:940  1  094,452  nearly  1%  million  individual  Grain  Macaroni  Company  in  will  be  covered  by  a  $7,000,000; 

REGINA  SASK  classified  advertisements.  nearly  all  of  its  advertising  on  national  advertising,  promotioni 

Leader-Post*  ’..  1  493  741  1  304  572  •  network  television  and  in  news-  and  merchandising  drive  for’ 

.ae.,  Sunday  supplements  next  Colgate  ‘100’  mouthwash  which; 

Star-Pho*nix-**'**_„? 'i.iw^lsb  I  040,454  ay  3  o  year.  Twelve  full-color  ads  will  was  introduced  in  test  and  re- 

Felsway  Shoe  Corporation,  appear  throughout  the  year  in  gional  markets  in  the  East  last 

Cape  Breton'Vo$t-r?.'!*.m!325*Mi8  935  manufacturers  and  oper-  137  Sunday  magazines,  reach-  year  and  in  1963.  Newspapers 

ator  of  Shoe  Town  and  Shoe  ing  almost  40  million  homes  in  50  markets,  embracing  Cok 
Sun-e  982?i3  2  578  223  Giant  retail  chains,  is  develop-  each  time.  The  ads  will  include  gate’s  Southeast,  Southwest,; 

Provinc*-m  .  1,57024  L324',774  ing  a  newspaper  campaign  to  a  coupon.  The  company  has  West  Central  and  Pacific  sales 

i02,90Min*V'‘(l945)y^«^S95^lin*f^^  Support  the  Company’s  retail  op-  budgeted  $4  million  for  its  pro-  regions,  will  receive  1200-lin^J 

eration  in  five  northeastern  motional  advertising  program,  two-color  insertions  timed  to 

Free  prett-e'^'^^^T***’  2*4l7^’83  2  207  104  agency  is  Fladell,  McCann  -  Erickson,  San  Fran-  tie-in  with  a  coupon  campaigB.ji 

Tribune-*  I!.!!!!!!!  r,4i2!344  LSToiiii  Winston,  Pennette,  New  York,  cisco,  is  the  agency,  Ted  Bates  is  the  agency.  i 
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a  pos§t§ve 
view  of  good 
driving  habits 

...with  expert  tips 
on  developing 
your  personal 
safety  program 


THE  AMERICAN  ROAD 

DEARBORN.  MICHIGAN 


Fellow  Drivers 


This  special  section  is  published  with  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  your 
thinking  about  traffic  safety.  Actions  start  with  thoughts,  and  now— as 
never  before— our  country  needs  creative  thinking  and  coordinated  action 
to  reduce  the  accident  rate  and  improve  driving  conditions. 


This  is  not  a  job  for  one  person,  one  company,  or  any  single  group.  Traffic 
safety  is  everybody’s  business.  It  must  be  a  cooperative  effort. 


Ford  Motor  Company  gladly  accepts  its  share  of  the  total  responsibility. 
You  will  find  this  reflected  in  the  design  and  features  of  our  cars  and  in 
our  continuing  safety  research  activities,  some  of  which  are  described  on 
the  following  pages.  Our  interest  is  also  reflected  in  the  efforts  of  our 
dealers,  many  of  whom  are  participating  in  community  and  state-wide 
traffic  safety  improvement  programs. 


In  every  state  you  see  evidence  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  many  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups.  Engineers  are  at  work  improving  highway  design  and 
traffic  control.  Urban  traffic  congestion  is  being  reduced  as  new  freeways 
are  opened  and  electronic  traffic  controls  are  installed.  Public  officials  are 
striving  for  better  enforcement  of  traffic  laws. 


Your  cooperation,  too,  is  essential— as  a  citizen  and  as  a  driver. 


As  a  citizen,  you  can  make  your  views  known  to  your  elected  representa¬ 
tives— who  seek  your  support  for  such  measures  as  nation-wide  uniform 
traffic  regulations,  signs,  signals  and  markings;  improved  driver  licensing; 
periodic  vehicle  inspection  and  better  driver  education  for  all  new  drivers. 


As  a  driver,  you  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  traffic  safety  every 
time  you  take  the  wheel.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will. 


Henry  Ford  II 


Sf 


accidents,  but  what  can  I  do  about 
it?  I’m  a  careful  driver,  but  some 
of  those  other  guys  ...” 

■  True,  there  seems  to  be  little 

you  can  do  about  “the  other  guy,” 

^  but  there  are  things  you  can  do. 

a  personal 
**good  iff# rcr” 
program 

You  can  develop  a  personal 
driving  safety  program  and  follow 
it  every  time  you  take  the  wheel. 
Driving  safety  should  become  a 
habit,  not  only  on  long  hauls,  but 
on  short  trips  too.  In  fact,  most 
i  accidents  occur  within  a  few  miles 
of  home.  Remember,  even  the 
minor  accident  that  involves  no 
more  than  a  dented  fender  is  costly 
in  time  and  money. 

Here’s  a  good  way  to  start.  Read 
through  the  following  articles. 
Notice  how  many  key  points  are 
repeated  by  the  writers.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  simple  points 
that  all  of  us  can  employ.  Let  them 
serve  as  thought-starters  in  an¬ 
alyzing  your  own  driving.  Some 
^  of  these  will  apply  directly  to  you 
and  your  kind  of  driving.  Some  of 
them  you  may  already  follow 
automatically,  others  you  may 
be  neglecting. 

People  are  different.  Physically, 
mentally,  emotionally.  That’s  why 
your  personal  safety  program  may 
be  different  from  your  neighbor’s. 
The  end  result,  however,  should 
be  the  same:  better  drivers  and 
increased  awareness  of  the  things 
that  go  to  make  driving  safer. 


r 


Twice  every  weekday  Mrs.  Helen  Klos  takes 
the  safety  of  60  children  in  her  capable  hands. 
Driving  a  school  bus  is  a  demanding  job  that 
calls  for  strict  safety  rules. 


'Be  sure  to  fasten  seat  belts,  even  if  it’s 
only  a  trip  to  the  store.  The  time  you  forget 
is  the  time  you'll  need  them,"  Helen  warns. 


Sitting  still  is  never  easy  for  active  youngsters.  Helen  Klos  recommends  toys  and  games  to 
keep  them  amused  on  long  trips. 


ttte  woman  at  the  wheel,,, 
help  yoar  ehildren 
prevent  accidents 


By  Theo  Wilson 

Every  school  day,  Helen  Klos  slides 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  big  school  bus  on 
Long  Island  and  takes  on  a  job  that 
would  make  most  drivers,  including 
men,  take  a  long  look  at  their  driving 
skill  and  safety  knowledge.  In  the  bus 
are  60  youngsters,  kindergarteners  to 
teen-agers. 

“It  isn’t  luck  that  we’ve  never  had 
an  accident,’’  says  Mrs.  Klos,  a  poised 
ex-fashion  model,  now  a  mother,  house¬ 
wife,  and  paid,  full-time  driver  for 
Educational  Bus  Transportation,  Inc. 
“We  u'ork  at  being  safe,  and  by  ‘we’ 
I  mean  myself  and  the  kids.” 

Driving  with  her  own  four  children 
in  the  family  car,  or  driving  other 
mothers’  children  in  the  school  bus, 
Mrs.  Klos  has  a  No.  1  safety  rule: 
“Keep  them  sitting  quietly.” 

She  will  pull  over  and  stop  the  bus 
if  anyone  stands  up,  kneels,  or  twists 
around  to  hang  over  seatbacks.  In  her 
family  car,  she  also  keeps  all  door 
buttons  locked. 

“On  long  trips,”  says  Mrs.  Klos, 
“we  have  games  and  toys  to  keep  them 
quiet.  You  can’t  drive  safely  if  the 
kids  distract  you.  And  they  keep  their 
hands  inside  the  auto.  All  the  time. 
So  do  the  children  in  the  bus.” 

In  rain,  Mrs.  Klos  makes  sure  her 
shoe  soles  are  bone  dry,  “.  .  .  because 
one  rainy  day  my  foot  skidded  off  the 
brakes.  Nothing  happened,  but  it 
could  have.”  This  is  a  minor  pre¬ 
caution,  but  an  important  one. 

“Also,  check  the  matting  under  the 
driver’s  seat.  The  rare  times  I  drive  in 
high  heels  I  want  to  make  sure  there 


is  nothing  that  could  hook  my  heel 
when  I  have  to  hit  the  brakes.  Brakes, 
of  course,  are  the  most  important 
safety-check  item  in  a  car  or  school 
bus.  Seat  belts  are  a  safety  necessity 
in  any  passenger  car.” 

Mrs.  Klos  learned  to  drive  only  eight 
years  ago.  Her  teacher  is  a  top-notch 
driver  and  an  all-out  safety  enthusiast, 
her  husband,  Donald.  He  drives  a 
trailer-truck  for  Texaco  and  recently 
won  a  company  award  for  a  two-year 
record  of  safe  driving.  Donald  holds  a 
No.  1  license,  which  means  he  can 
drive  anything  on  wheels.  Mrs.  Klos 
holds  a  No.  2  license,  qualifying  her 
for  everything  except  a  trailer-truck. 

“Never  hurry.  If  you’re  10  minutes 
late,  be  late.  So  what?  You  can  make 
it  up.  Don’t  worry  more  about  the 
time  than  your  driving. 

“When  you  get  behind  the  wheel, 
forget  any  aggravations  or  upsets.  If 
you  are  too  upset,  don’t  drive  until 
you  calm  down.  And  I  mean  really 
calmed  down.  The  world  won’t  come 
to  an  end  if  you  are  late,  but  your 
world  could  end  if  you  drive  when 
emotionally  upset.” 

Finally:  “Teach  your  children  to  be 
safe  pedestrians  and  to  cross  with  the 
light.  Teach  them  to  be  safe  bicycle 
riders.  I  think  lots  of  accidents  are  the 
result  of  pure  carelessness.  The  child 
who  runs  into  the  street  from  between 
cars  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  after 
a  ball,  and  is  injured,  is  the  product  of 
a  careless  mother.  Drum  in  the  rules. 
Enforce  them.  Your  children  will  grow 
up  with  respect  for  the  basic  rules 
of  safety  when  they  are  drivers.” 


I 


Here,  in  capsule  form,  are  Professor  Neyhart's  tips  to  the  young  driver  of  today: 


1.  Learn  from  an  expert— not  from  par¬ 
ents  or  friends.  If  a  high  school  course  is 
available,  take  advantage  of  it.  Other¬ 
wise,  seek  a  commercial  driving  school 
that  maintains  equally  high  standards. 
You  need  a  properly  qualified  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  impart  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  need.  He  will  have  the  time  and 
patience  to  make  sure  you  learn  to  drive 
in  the  correct  manner.  Start  off  right, 
and  you’ll  be  driving  right  for  good. 

2.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Just  making  a  car 
go  gives  you  nothing  to  brag  about.  Stay 
with  the  lesson  for  each  day.  Repeat  and 
repeat  and  repeat  until  each  good  driv¬ 
ing  habit  becomes  part  of  the  nervous 
system.  Want  to  become  an  expert? 
That's  how. 

3.  Take  driving  seriously.  The  more  cars 
there  are  on  the  road,  the  more  skill  you 
need  to  avoid  trouble.  All  the  best  drivers 
today  with  the  good  records,  the  pro¬ 
fessionals,  were  trained— and  they  never 
stop  learning.  They  never  "know  it  all.” 

4.  Practice  the  accident-prevention 
skills.  Learn  how  to  control  a  car  at 


night,  in  the  rain,  snow  or  fog  .  .  .  what 
to  do  if  a  tire  blows,  if  forced  off  the 
shoulder.  Practice  with  your  teacher,  if 
possible.  Good  places  to  practice:  a 
large  empty  parking  lot  (for  darkness, 
bad  weather,  backing  up,  panic  stops 
with  the  brake) ;  an  empty  frozen  surface 
(for  skids):  a  steep  hill  (for  the  feel  of  a 
car  under  extra  loads). 

5.  Prepare  carefully  before  attempting 
high  speed.  On  an  expressway  you  take 
longer  to  stop,  longer  to  pass  another 
car.  Things  may  happen  so  fast  you 
have  no  time  to  "think”— your  reaction 
must  be  instantaneous  in  any  situation. 
Learn  to  plan  ahead  when  about  to 
change  lanes  or  use  the  exits. 

6.  Be  a  good  motoring  citizen.  Just  im¬ 
agine  what  roads  would  be  like  if  every¬ 
one  tried  to  “cowboy"  the  other  fellow 
out  of  his  way.  The  expert  driver  is  also 
a  safe  driver  because  he  is  thoughtful, 
courteous,  and  considerate.  "Squirrels" 
and  show-offs  as  much  as  tell  the  world, 
"Look,  I'm  a  baby.  I  haven’t  grown  up 
yet."  The  expert  driver  proves  he’s  ex¬ 
pert  by  acting  his  age. 


Professor  Amos  E.  Neyhart  addressing  group 
of  young  driving  students  at  Ontario  Safety 
League,  Toronto.  These  students  are  enrolled 
in  a  program  sponsored  by  the  League  and 
the  Police  Department,  using  high  school 
teachers  and  in-car  instructors  from  com¬ 
mercial  driving  schools. 


In  the  two  pictures  below  Professor  Neyhart 
shows  a  new  driver  that  freeway  driving  calls 
for  a  special  technique.  When  entering  free¬ 
way  traffic  watch  for  an  opening  and  key  your 
speed  to  that  of  the  moving  cars  so  that  you 
are  able  to  join  the  traffic  pattern  smoothly. 
Learn  to  plan  ahead  so  that  you  have  ample 
time  to  change  lanes  safely  when  necessary. 
Be  sure  to  signal  your  intentions  when  chang¬ 
ing  lanes  or  leaving  on  an  exit.  The  scene 
is  on  Route  401  outside  of  Toronto,  Canada. 


tips  for  teen-age  drivers 

from  Amos  Neyhart,  the  man 
who  trains  driving  instructors 


By  William  Laos 

PROFESSOR  AMOS  E.  NEYHART  is 
director  emeritus  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Safety,  Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  and 
special  consultant  to  Ford  Motor  Company’s 
Traffic  Safety  and  Highway  Improvement 
Department.  He  has  personally  trained  close 
to  20,000  driving  instructors.  In  19SS  he 
created  the  world’s  first  high  school  course  in 
driver  education,  followed  by  the  first  college 
course  for  teachers. 

One  man  who  is  undismayed  by  the 
growing  number  of  teen-agers  on  the 
American  road  is  the  man  who  teaches 
their  driving  teachers.  Professor 
Neyhart,  the  founding  father  of  driv¬ 
ing  education,  believes  that  the  only 
real  "youth  problem”  at  the  wheel 
is  inexperience. 

Drivers  aged  16  to  25  are  involved 
in  twice  as  many  accidents  as  the  rest 
of  us,  in  proportion  to  number.  This 
unhappy  statistic  causes  head  shaking 


among  traffic  police  and  parents,  and 
a  pocketbook  bite  for  those  who  pay 
insurance  premiums.  But,  to  Professor 
Neyhart  it  merely  proves  that  better 
"engineering”  of  the  driver  is  as 
important  to  safety  as  well-engineered 
cars  and  better  designed  highways. 

"In  35  years,”  he  says,  "survey  after 
survey  has  shown  that  drivers  trained 
by  professional  educators  before  taking 
the  wheel  have  50  to  60  percent  fewer 
accidents  and  serious  violations  than 
untrained  drivers.  No  one  has  ever 
demonstrated  the  contrary.  In  30 
hours  of  classroom  work  and  6  clock- 
hours  in  a  driver-education  car,  a 
teacher  imparts  the  equivalent  of  7  or 
8  years  of  trial-and-error  experience  on 
the  road.  It  takes  a  driver  that  long 
to  correct  his  typical  errors— if  he 
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Four-way  emergency  warning  flasher.* 

*Except  in  states  where  reserved  by  law  for  emergency  vehicles. 


Padded  sun  visors. 


for  I966:» 

the  safest  cars 
in  Ford  3Motor 
Company  History 


It  will  take  just  minutes  on  the  road  in  a  ’66  Ford-built 
car  to  discover  that  driving  has  become  easier,  smoother, 
more  enjoyable  than  ever— and  this  by  design.  But  more 
important  to  you  and  your  family  is  the  knowledge  that  | 
driving  has  become  sajer  also.  And  this,  too,  is  by  design! 

Designing  and  engineering  extra  safety  into  our  cars  has 
had  top  priority  at  Ford  for  many  years.  That’s  why  Ford- 
built  cars  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  safety  package- 
over  a  decade  ago.  Each  year  has  brought  further  safety 
advances,  and  now  for  1966  we  bring  you  the  safest  cars 
in  our  history. 
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Outside  side-view  mirror. 


Backup  lights. 


here  you  nee  the 
standard  safety 
features 
you  will  find  on 
every  Ford^huilt 
car  for  ^GG: 


In  addition,  many  ’66  models  are 
available  with  safety  options.  A  seat- 
belt  warning  light  that  reminds  you  to 
buckle  up.  A  child’s  car  seat  that  helps 
keep  the  young  fry  securely  in  place. 
A  door-ajar  warning  light,  and  rear 
door  locks  that  automatically  actuate 
when  the  car  is  in  motion. 

Extra  safety— and  all  by  design.  All 
thoroughly  put  to  the  test  at  our  prov¬ 


ing  grounds  . . .  checked  and  rechecked 
.  .  .  subjected  to  actual  crash  situations, 
stress  and  strain  far  beyond  the  de¬ 
mands  of  ordinary  driving.  All  to  make 
cars  that  are  stronger,  more  durable, 
steadier  and  easier  to  control  in  every 
driving  situation.  All  to  bring  you  the 
safest  cars  in  our  history.  Drive  one  at 
your  nearby  Ford  or  Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer— with  confidence! 


MUSTANG  •  FALCON  •  FAIRLANE  •  FORD  •  COMET  •  MERCURY  •  THUNDERBIRD  •  LINCOLN  CONTINENTAL 


High-strength  door  latches  — improved 
three  times  since  the  first  safety  latch 
was  introduced  in  1956! 


Padded  instrument  panel 
with  greater  cushioning 
effectiveness. 


Safety  glass  windshield  with  double¬ 
thick  vinyl  inner  layer  that  cushions  im¬ 
pact  and  reduces  exposure  of  occupants 
to  injury. 
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Americans  best 
teen-age  driver 
speaks  up  on 
driving  skill 
and  safetg 


"Driving  skill  takes  practice,"  says  John  Gearhart,  National  Safe  Driving 
Road-E-0  champion.  "Today's  cars  are  wonderfully  equipped  for  safe  driving. 
But  a  seat  belt  is  no  good  if  you  don't  use  it." 


By  D.  B.  Rank 


Driving  skill  has  already  paid  off  in 
a  big  way  for  John  Gearhart,  of 
Bethany,  Missouri,  who  won  top 
honors  at  the  14th  Annual  Safe 
Driving  Road-E-0  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  last  summer. 

The  solid  six-foot-one,  18-year-old 
honor  student  collected  a  1966  Mercury 
Comet  and  a  $2,000  scholarship  for  his 
performance.  More  than  300,000  teen¬ 
agers  entered  the  competition.  John’s 
victory  in  the  finals,  matching  the 
50  state  winners,  was  clear  cut  with  a 
19-point  margin  over  his  closest  rival. 

John  rates  the  three  most  important 
assets  of  the  good  driver  as  skill, 
courtesy,  and  common  sense.  “There’s 
nothing  automatic  about  driving  skill,’’ 
says  John.  “It  takes  practice,  lots  of 
it,  and  that  means  practicing  good 
habits  until  they  become  second  nature. 


“I  make  it  a  point  to  clean  the  wind¬ 
shield  before  starting.  I  adjust  the 
rearview  mirrors.  Fasten  the  seat  belt. 
That’s  no  more  than  good  sense. 

“Take  it  easy  when  you  pull  away 
from  the  curb.  Jackrabbit  starts  are 
for  jackrabbits  or  a  supervised  drag 
strip.  Use  your  turn  signals. 

“I  know  this  won’t  win  me  any 
popularity  votes,  but  if  you  have  to 
have  your  date  close  to  you,  park  — 
don’t  drive. 

“Another  point,  if  you  see  a  ball  roll 
onto  the  street,  expect  a  kid  close 
behind  and  be  prepared  to  stop  fast.” 

John’s  talents  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  driving.  He  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician  and  performed  with 
the  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Symphony 
Orchestra  this  year.  “That  80-miIe 
drive  to  Symphony  rehearsals  gave  me 


plenty  of  driving  practice,”  he  says. 
Other  activities  include  serving  as 
Amateur  Radio  Emergency  Corps  co¬ 
ordinator  for  his  area.  And  in  his 
“spare  time”  he  likes  to  swim,  sail, 
hunt,  collect  stamps,  tune  pianos  and 
repair  electrical  gadgets. 

As  a  typical  teen-ager,  John  states, 
“There’s  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
teen-agers  shouldn’t  be  good  drivers. 
We’ve  got  quick  reflexes.  We  have  the 
chance  to  learn  good  driving  habits— 
how  to  be  aggressively  defensive.  It  is 
an  advantage,  too,  to  have  no  bad  [ 
habits  to  ?/wlearn. 

“A  person’s  attitude  toward  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  reflected  in  the  way  he 
drives  a  car— and  we  know  it.  I  don’t 
think  any  of  us  wants  to  be  considered 
immature.” 


T een-age  Road-E-0  competition,  co-sponsored  by  the  Lincoln-Mercury 
Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company  and  the  United  States  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  is  patterned  after  the  American  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tion  Roadeo.  Participants  test  their  ability  in  a  written  exam,  an 
obstacle  course  run  and  an  observed  drive  in  normal  city  traffic. 


The  Teen-age  Road-E-0  is  now  in  its  14th  year.  To  date  more  than 
three  million  licensed  drivers  under  19  have  entered  the  competi¬ 
tion.  John  Gearhart,  this  year's  winner,  is  serving  as  a  youth  safety 
spokesman  for  Lincoln-Mercury. 


BRANCI 


a  nationat  truck 
roadeo  champion  with 
professional  criticism 
of  the  ^^amateur^^ 

By  Phil  Santora 


The  “pro”  of  the  road  uses  his  lights 
often.  “It  takes  a  big  rig  500  feet  or 
more  of  lane  to  pass  a  vehicle,”  says 
Frey.  “Truck  drivers  watch  each  other 
pretty  carefully  and  we  blink  our  lights 
when  it  is  clear  for  the  passing  vehicle 
to  go  back  to  the  original  lane.  This 
has  led  to  an  erroneous  concept  by 
some  motorists  who  think  that  truck 
drivers  give  them  a  sign  to  pass.” 

Both  Frey  and  Branch  Safety 
Supervisor,  Jacob  Repport,  think  the 
ordinary  motorist  should  carry  the 
equipment  truckers  must  have  when 
they  check  out— flares,  warning  flash¬ 
ers  and  fire  extinguishers  are  the  most 
important  items. 

“Use  courtesy  and  common  sense,” 
advises  Frey.  “If  you’re  tired,  puli  in 
somewhere  and  sleep.  Stop  periodically 
for  coffee— or  tea  or  a  soft  drink— but 
stop.  The  modern  highway  can  lull  you 
to  sleep.  Sure,  roads  are  getting  better 
every  year,  but  the  designers  still  have 
plenty  to  do. 

“Don’t  try  to  outspeed  ice  and  snow 
and  damp  pavement.  It’s  disastrous.” 

Frey,  like  his  fellow  drivers,  has  had 
occasion  to  stop  to  help  motorists  in 
distress.  He  explains  his  favorite  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  grin.  “Two  elderly 
schoolteachers  had  a  flat  and  I  stopped 
to  change  it,”  he  recalls.  “When  I 
finished,  one  of  them  handed  me  a 
nickel  and  said,  ‘Thanks,  sonny,  get 
yourself  a  candy  bar’.” 

He  got  the  candy  bar  at  the  next 
coffee  stop.  Irv’s  “tip”  is  still  good  for 
a  laugh  when  the  “pros”  get  together 
to  swap  experiences. 


Truck  drivers,  who  ride  the  lonely 
road  behind  the  wheel  of  a  giant  55- 
’foot  rig  that  seems  to  have  a  mind  of 
its  own  when  it  hits  icy  or  wet  pave¬ 
ments,  are  true  professionals.  Small 
wonder  they  consider  most  of  us 
amateurs. 

Irvin  J.  Frey,  of  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  an  acknowledged  expert  in  a 
field  where  only  experts  can  hold  jobs. 
Last  year  he  was  crowned  “National 
Truck  Roadeo”  Champion  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  he  has  piloted  trucks  for  Branch 
Motor  Express  without  a  single 
mishap. 

“I’ve  noticed  too  many  motorists 
who  are  nice,  sweet  guys  at  home  turn 
into  terrors  when  they  get  behind  the 
wheel,”  says  Frey.  “There  are  several 
classifications.  I  call  them  the  Kami¬ 
kazes,  who  wheel  sports  cars  around 
as  if  they  were  in  a  road  race.  The 
characters  who  drive  as  though  they 
were  in  a  demolition  derby,  I  call  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  RPM  Roulette  Club.  Then 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  elderly 
drivers  who  have  failed  to  adapt  to  our 
modern,  high-speed  expressways. 

“Their  reactions  are  apt  to  be  slow. 
It’s  easy  to  spot  them.  They  hesitate 
when  passing.  Cut  in  front  of  a  rig  on 
a  steep  grade  and  then  slow  to  a  walk 
—  which  means  the  driver  of  the 
tractor-trailer  has  to  shift  through  all 
ten  forward  speeds  to  build  up  mo¬ 
mentum  again. 

“But  let  me  make  it  clear.  I’m 
talking  about  the  minority  of  drivers.  I 
know  that  most  people  on  the  road  are 
doing  their  best.  And  it’s  pretty  good.” 


High  above  the  road  in  the  cab  of  his  big  rig, 
Irv  Frey  gets  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  traffic. 
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Practicing  what  he  preaches,  Frey  makes 
sure  that  the  lenses  of  his  rear  lights  are 
clean.  Do  you  take  this  precaution? 


Tires  and  tire  pressure  are 
of  vital  concern  to  the  driver 
wheeling  55-feet  of  tractor 
and  payload  over  long  dis¬ 
tances.  Driver  Frey's  interest 
in  safety  helped  make  him  a 
national  champion. 


It's  irritating  when  windshield  wipers  don't 
do  their  job.  You  never  know  when  you  will 
need  them. 
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a  highway  patrol 
officer  reports ... 


By  AUyn  Baum 

“Far  too  many  automobile  accidents 
are  the  result  of  violations  of  the  law. 
Frankly,  I  know  of  very,  very  few 
accidents  on  a  highway  that  couldn’t 
have  been  prevented.”  With  those 
blunt  words.  Major  Robert  D.  Quick, 
a  friendly,  no-nonsense  New  York 
State  Police  Officer,  summarizes  his 
views  on  traffic  accidents.  Major  Quick 
has  spent  18  years  in  highway  traffic 
safety  and  now  heads  220  troopers  who 
police  New  York  State’s  559-mile 
Thruway,  the  longest  superhighway  in 
the  world. 

“The  chief  cause  of  traffic  accidents 
in  the  United  States  is  going  too  fast 
for  highway  conditions,”  says  the 
Major.  “There  are  other  reasons,  too. 
Failure  to  keep  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
tailgating  or  driving  too  close  to  an¬ 
other  car,  changing  lanes  and  failure 
to  yield  right-of-way.” 

Surveying  the  zooming  Thruway 
traffic  from  his  patrol  car.  Major  Quick 
sighs  quietly.  “If  only  every  driver 
didn’t  think  he  was  ‘king  of  the  road,’ 
traffic  accident  rates  would  plummet 
drastically.  Good  driving  is  really  a 
matter  of  being  a  good  citizen;  giving 
the  other  driver  a  break  and  allowing 
him  to  join  the  highway  pattern.  Too 
often  drivers  refuse  to  yield  right-of- 


w’ay,  then  .  .  .  smash  .  .  .  and  they 
wonder  why.” 

To  New  York  State  troopers,  the 
hallmarks  of  good  driving  are  courtesy, 
good  manners  and  patience  coupled 
with  observance  of  the  law. 

As  for  drinking  and  driving.  Major 
Quick  says  simply,  “You  don’t  have  to 
be  drunk  to  be  a  hazard  on  the  high¬ 
way.  Just  ‘a  few  drinks’  can  be  danger¬ 
ous.  And  those  guys  who  pass  on  a 
hill!!!  In  today’s  traffic  that’s  a  quick 
invitation  to  bad  trouble!” 

An  expert  on  long-distance  driving. 
Major  Quick  has  some  suggestions  for 
long  trips:  First,  check  tires,  brakes 
and  taillights.  Then,  before  taking  off, 
snap  into  the  seat  belt;  “They’re  life 
belts  and  should  be  used  at  all  times.” 

While  driving  for  long  periods,  vary 
car  speeds  to  break  highway  monot¬ 
ony.  To  ease  driving  fatigue,  listen  to 
the  car  radio  and  make  frequent  stops 
for  coffee.  Most  important,  if  you  feel 
the  least  bit  drowsy  pull  completely  off 
the  highway  and  rest.  “If  you  start  to 
nod  and  fail  to  pull  off  and  rest,” 
Major  Quick  notes  grimly,  “you  may 
sleep  for  a  long  time.” 

“Above  all,”  the  Major  observed, 
“obey  the  laws.  They  were  enacted  for 
your  safety  and  are  enforced  for  your 
protection.” 


Obeying  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  avoid  accidents.  This  is 
the  advice  of  a  man  who  knows,  Major  Robert  Quick  of  the  New  York  State  troopers. 


Don't  be  guilty  of  cutting  into  traffic.  It  can 
cause  the  serious  situation  shown  above. 


Keep  to  the  right  of  the  road  and  watch  your 
speed.  Keep  within  the  posted  limits,  and 
slow  down  if  weather  conditions  are  bad. 


Tailgating  is  a  real 
trouble-maker. 
Maintain  a  safe 
distance. 


Check  tires,  brakes 
and  lights  before 
starting  out  on  any 
long  trip. 


Cutting  in  too  soon  after  passing  can  be 
dangerous,  according  to  Major  Quick. 


J. 


An  industry  "first".  All  Ford  Motor  Company  automobile  safety  research  and  development 
activities  are  brought  together  at  the  Ford  Automotive  Safety  Center.  The  new  building 
that  will  house  the  Center  is  shown  in  model  form  above. 


Man-size  manikins  ride  on  impact  sleds. 
High-speed  cameras  record  results. 


iiie  Ford  automotive 
safety  eenter 


Not  a  sculptor's  studio,  but  a  corner  at  the 

Ford  Safety  Center.  Manikins  that  simulate  .  . 

the  human  body  play  a  big  role  in  research.  Constructive  destruction  that  turns 
M  spanking  new  cars  into  candidates  for 

H  the  scrap  heap  and  precise  measure- 

H  ment  of  human  eyes  are 

typical  jobs  at  the  Ford  Automotive 
Safety 

The  Safety  Center  a  new 
Ford  idea.  Here  the  for 

all  Ford  automotive  safety  research 
activities.  Test- 
tug 

Cars  are 

shaken  stage 

probe  to 

learn  more  human  factors 

the  close  physical 

balance  between  car  and  driver. 


Information  gained  from  over  16 
million  miles  of  annual  driving  on  Ford 
test  tracks  and  over  the  road  are 
weighed  against  the  findings  of  the 
laboratories. 

This  is  the  clearing  house  where 
facts  and  opinions  from  myriad  sources 
come  together  for  analysis,  coor¬ 
dination  and  evaluation.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  channel  new  and  better 
safety  findings  into  design  and  manu¬ 
facturing  with  minimum  loss  of  time. 

It  means  better,  safer  cars  and  is 
your  assurance  that  every  Ford  prod¬ 
uct  represents  the  most  advanced 
design  and  construction  practical. 


Highly  sophisticated  scientific  equipment  is  in  regular  use  at  the  Ford  Automotive  Crashes  that  save  lives!  Ford  has  staged  over  325  out- 
Safety  Center.  Here  instruments  check  eye  movement,  reaction  and  depth  of  vision,  door  crash  tests  to  gain  information  about  accidents 

under  controlled  laboratory  conditions. 


hi 
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driving  safety: 

is  it  hardware— shut— 
or  a  state  of  mind? 

Driving  safety  has  three  sides.  In  the  course  of  this  spe¬ 
cial  section  we  have  tried  to  give  you  a  quick  look  at  them. 

There  are  the  tangibles— what  could  be  called  the  nuts- 
and-bolts.  The  hardware.  These  are  the  features  that  have 
been  built  into  the  car  for  greater  safety.  A  number  of  the 
standard  protective  items  found  on  every  Ford-built  car  are 
described  and  illustrated  on  the  center  pages.  Many  other 
optional  safety  features  are  available.  Your  Ford  or  Lincoln- 
Mercury  dealer  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  them. 

But  there  are  even  more  important  sides.  It  is  a  matter 
of  knowing  and  respecting  the  rules  of  the  road,  the  rights 
of  others,  the  capabilities  of  the  car  and  following  the 
basic  rules  of  driving  safety. 

You  see  this  state  of  mind  reflected  in  the  comments  of 
the  driving  experts  who  have  been  interviewed  for  these 
articles.  You  see  it  at  Ford  Motor  Company  where 
there  is  no  letup  in  the  search  for  ways  to  increase  traffic 
safety.  As  an  example,  the  Ford  Automotive  Safety 
Center,  described  on  the  previous  page,  is  the  first  facility 
of  its  kind  in  the  industry,  dedicated  to  advance  the 
research  and  development  that  will  lead  to  greater  safety 
for  all  motorists. 

We  urge  you  to  cultivate  a  safety  state  of  mind.  It  is  a 
matter  of  developing  the  skills  of  driving  and  of  thinking 
safety— and  turning  your  thoughts  into  positive  action. 
Make  safety  your  personal  business  every  time  you  drive. 


COMFORT  and  grandeur  in  the 
Fourth  Estate  await  the  students 
in  the  Stanford  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Communications 
come  next  fall.  The  new  complex 
on  the  California  campus  was 
aided  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant 
to  bolster  graduate  and  profes¬ 
sional  education  for  active  and 
future  communicators,  says  the 
release  from  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  News  Service. 


Foreign  Press  Oass 
Visits  United  Nations 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

It  was  “Assignment  U.N.” 
for  nine  graduate  students  in 
Syracuse  University’s  School 
of  Journalism  who  toured  the 
United  Nations  headquarters 
in  New  York  recently. 

Led  by  Professor  Robert  W. 
Root,  the  students  interviewed 
William  C.  Powell,  deputy  di- 
wtor  of  the  U.N,  press  serv- 
i«e,  and  Paul  Jankowski,  chief 
of  U.N,  radio  service.  They  also 
visited  the  German  Consulate 


and  talked  with  correspondents 
from  the  Berlin  Telegraf  and 
the  German  Press  Agency. 

An  unexpected  bonus  for  the 
J-students  came  when  they  were 
permitted  to  attend  a  press 
briefing  on  the  Rhodesian  ques¬ 
tion. 

Nine  students  are  enrolled  in 
Newspaper  311  —  the  Foreign 
Press.  Two  of  the  students  are 
from  India,  one  each  from  the 
Philippines  and  Germany  and 
one  of  the  five  Americans  is  a 
missionary  on  leave  from  the 
Congo. 


Guild  Claims  400 
Lost  Jobs  in  S.F. 

San  Francisco 
Nearly  400  guild  members 
lost  their  jobs  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper  consolidation, 
according  to  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Newspaper  Guild  esti¬ 
mates.  This  total  includes  133 
voluntary  resignations  with  sev¬ 
erance  pay  but  these  departures 
meant  133  fewrer  involuntary 
dismissals,  it  was  stated. 

The  guild  plans  to  move  into 
its  own  building  next  Spring  as 


the  result  of  acquisition  of  a 
three-story  brick  structure.  An 
ANG  defense  fund  loan  of  $62,- 
500  supported  the  purchase.  The 
building  cost  $65,000  but  will 
require  extensive  remodeling. 


Hoe  Officer  Elected 

Robert  G.  Roxby  has  been 
elected  assistant  secretary  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.,  printing  press 
and  saw  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Roxby,  31,  joined  the  Hoe  com¬ 
pany  in  1964  in  its  legal  depart¬ 
ment. 
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WORD  MEN  who  received  1965  Edward  Scoff  Beck  Awards  for 
fheir  wrifings  in  fhe  Chicago  Tribune  were:  From  fhe  leff — Jules 
Dubois,  Lafin  American  correspondenf;  Chesly  Manly,  roving  re* 
porfer;  and  Thomas  Morrow,  conductor  of  the  Line  O'  Type  Or 
Two  column. 


Alexander  Rakos  Cooper 

HOWARD  E.  ALEXANDER,  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  University  who 
went  to  work  for  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening  News  In  1942  as  a 
reporter,  Is  now  associate  editor.  He.  has  been  through  the  ranks  to 
magazine  editor,  suburban  editor  and  manag.Ing  editor. 

RON  RAKOS  who  started  out  to  be  a  sports  reporter  has  risen  to 
the  post  of  managing  editor  of  the  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News.  He 
has  been  night  editor.  For  a  few  years  he  tried  public  relations  work 
for  a  non-profit  corporation. 

WALTER  A.  COOPER  carried  a  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  route 
before  he  went  off  to  the  University  of  Missouri.  After  working  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star  as  assistant  suburban  editor,  he  returned  home 
in  1964  to  work  on  the  News'  copy  desk.  He  moves  up  to  night 
managing  editor  from  business  editor. 

■*  *  *  night  news  editor.  Kent  Stub- 

Ji'LES  \V.\GMAN — from  news  bins — night  wire  editor.  Dick 
editor  of  the  S’iles  (Mich.)  Crawfxird  —  returned  to  night 
Ikiihj  Star  to  the  staff  of  the  copy  desk. 

Miixkvf/on  (Mich.)  Chronicle.  #  #  ♦ 

*  ♦  *  Lee  Porter — from  the  news 

Albert  A.  Eiselle,  St.  Paul  staff  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  reporter  Capital-Journal  to  assistant 
on  the  University  of  Minnesota  general  manager  in  charge  of 
beat — to  the  Washington  bu-  promotion,  personnel  and  pub- 
reau  for  Ridder  Publications.  lie  affairs. 


Donald  Picard  —  from  the  Bob  Hurt,  sports  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Jour- 
Pioneer  Press  to  the  United  naJ — elected  to  the  board  of  the 
States  Information  Agency  for  Kansas  Sports  Hall  of  Fame, 
foreign  service  assignment.  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  ♦  Maurice  Johnson,  UPI  — 

Francis  H.  Geisenhoff,  a  new  president  of  White  House 

former  advertising  director  of  News  Photographers  Associa- 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  tion. 

Xews-Tribune  —  now  deputy  ♦  *  * 

commissioner  in  the  Minnesota  Edmund  Pinto,  formerly  edi- 
Department  of  Business  Devel-  tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
cpment.  (N.  Y.)  Press  —  to  the  state 

*  ♦  •  copy  desk,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Paul  You.ngren,  formerly  Times. 

assistant  controller  of  the  St.  *  *  ♦ 

Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  CHARLES  K.  Flood,  adver- 
Pioneer  Press — now  controller  tising  director  of  the  San  Diego 
of  the  west  coast  papers  of  (Cal.)  Union  and  Evening  Trib- 
Twin  Coast  Newspapers  Inc.  une  for  nearly  15  years,  has 
w'  n  *  •  1  *  ♦  *  retired  after  42  years’  service 

Robert  \\.  G^sgow,  regional  George  Collies  —  from  city  with  the  newspapers.  He  began 

wlitor  of  the  Ph^nix  Arizona  editor  to  managing  editor  of  the  his  career  as  an  advertising 

Ray  Py — from  the  Appleton  recipent  of  a  writing  Qyitario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report,  salesman,  became  classified  ad- 

(Wis.)  Post-Crescent  staff  to  ®  Arizona  Civil  Hildebrand,  formerly  of  v’ertising  manager  in  1928,  retail 

^itor  of  community  weeklies  ‘  itiet.  Union.  Whittier  (Cialif.)  Daily  advertising  manager  in  1947, 

at  Delevan,  Wis.  *  ♦  •  News  and  Pomona  Progress-  advertising  manager  in  1949, 

♦  ♦  Richard  P.  Sanger,  editor  of  Bulletin  —  now  city  editor  of  and  advertising  director  in  1951. 

Taylor  Benson,  a  former  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  the  Report.  Rhys  Campbell —  *  *  ♦ 

UPI  staffer  in  Milwaukee — now  News  editorial  page  —  named  new  chief  of  the  copy  desk.  Robert  E.  Dallos,  formerly 

director  of  public  relations  for  editorial  director  for  the  News  ♦  ♦  *  Wall  Street  Journal,  London, 

Universal  Telephone  Inc.  there,  and  the  Evening  Journal  with  Jerry  Dick  —  from  night  has  moved  from  the  Journal’s 

*  *  *  the  retirement  of  Martin  A.  news  desk  to  days  news  editor  Philadelphia  bureau  to  reporter 

Michael  J.  Ward,  a  former  Klaver,  after  31  years  with  the  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-  on  the  Metropolitan  desk  of  the 

UPI  staffer  in  Chicago — now  on  News-Journal  Co.  Journal.  Harold  McCurry’  —  to  New  York  Times. 


PICTURE  MEN  gather  around  a  photo  of  Edward  Scott  Beck, 
Chicago  Tribune  managing  editor  for  27  years  who  is  memorialized 
in  the  staff  awards.  Winners  for  '65  were:  Phil  Mascione,  George 
Quinn  and  Ronald  Bailey. 


Edward  A.  Mahar.  news-  the  public  relations  staff  of  Mo- 
paperman  in  Albany  and  New  torola  Inc. 

York  for  49  years;  city  editor 
of  the  A’ew  York  Joumal-Amcr- 
icon  since  1955 — retired. 


RoBE.1T  E.  Hannon,  assistant 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  Pictures  maga¬ 
zine — to  director  of  publications 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis. 


George  Carnes,  advertising 
and  production  manager — named 
general  manager  of  the  Ely 
(New)  Daily  Times,  succeeding 
Eugene  Fields,  who  bought  the 
Spiro  (Okla.)  Graphic. 
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GALEN  W.  KNICKEL  is  making  the  switch  from  advertising  sales  to 
circulation  director  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  A  Northwestern  gradu- 
ate,  he  joined  the  Post's  ad  staff  in  1954.  Last  July  he  was  named 

JAMES  C.  DAhtLBERG,  onetime  ex-Marine  with  Bronze  Star, 

is  the  new  circulation  director  of  Memphis  Publishing  Company  for 
the  Commercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar.  He  has  moved  along  through 

district,  city  and  country  circulation  assignments  since  1942.  •  W 

RONALD  THOMPSON  has  been  assigned  as  aerospace  writer  for  the  |  V 

Associated  Press  at  the  U.S.  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  near  Houston.  ft  * 

Now  27,  he  broke  Into  the  newspaper  business  on  his  hometown  paper,  I  . 

the  Paris  (Tex.)  News.  He  joined  AP  at  Dallas  five  years  ago.  I  f 

Eckert  Will  Direct  January  1,  1965.  He  is  also  FLAGG  DAY-Thirty  years  of  dir 

president  of  Newark  Courier  Hoijston  (Tex.)  Post  was  clin 

2  Gannett  Papers  Gazette  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  '’®: 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Rochester  newspapers  which  orc«iJ! 

Joseph  T.  Adams  retires  Jan.  purchased  the  weekly  Newark 

3  as  director  of  operations  for  Courier  Gazette  and  Lake  Shore  Glover  Named  Editor; 

the  Times-Union  and  Democrat  News  in  July,  1965.  Ctoff  #«  Ro  irnla.«nA.1 

and  Chronicle  and  business  man-  Mr.  Eckert,  a  native  of  Bing-  Cilliarpeo 

ager  of  the  Times-Union.  hamton  and  a  Yale  graduate,  Weirton,  W.  Va. 

Robert  R.  Eckert,  general  ex-  came  to  Rochester  from  a  post  Appointment  of  Paul  M. 
ecutive  for  the  past  year,  be-  of  general  manager  of  the  Gan-  Glover  as  editor  of  the  Weirton 
comes  director  of  operations  for  nett  newspapers  in  Elmira.  Daily  Times  was  announced  by 
the  two  newspapers.  Prior  to  this  he  was  with  the  Clayton  G.  Horn,  executive  edi- 

Mr.  Adams,  65,  ends  a  career  Rinyhamton  Press.  tor  of  the  Times  Publishing  Co. 

which  spans  more  than  four  *  *  *  Brush- Moore  Newspapers, 

decades  with  the  T-U  and  D&C.  David  Oestreiciier  —  from  Mr.  Glover  succeeds  Earl  V. 
He  will  remain  for  a  time  as  UPI  cable  desk  to  New  York  Wittpenn,  who  resigned, 
community  affairs  representa-  Times  Sunday  staff.  Mr.  Glover,  a  native  of  Jersey 

tive  for  the  newspapers.  *  ♦  ♦  City,  N.  J.,  started  his  career 

Mr.  Adams,  an  outstanding  D.  P.  Self,  general  manager  with  the  Daily  Times  in  1929 
school  athlete,  started  as  a  of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star —  and  was  editor  w'hen  he  entered 
sports  writer  and  rose  to  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Army  service  in  1941.  Following 
position  of  managing  editor.  In  Commerce  for  1966.  overseas  duty,  he  joined  the  staff 

1950  he  moved  to  the  business  ♦  ♦  ♦  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Her- 

side.  Nick  Lvdington — from  UPI,  ald-Star  in  1945. 

Mr.  Eckert  has  been  general  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  Turkey  Mr.  Horn  and  Mr.  Glover  will 
executive  of  the  Times-Union  as  a  free-lance  reporter.  supervise  an  expanded  editorial 

and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  ♦  ♦  *  staff  of  the  Daily  Times  which 

David  W.  Gardner,  editor, 

-  Belmont  (Mass.)  Herald  for 

past  15  years — resigned  to  as- 
sume  newly-created  post  of  as- 
W  ^^^ft  '  sistant  to  the  publisher  and  ad- 

m  vertising  manager  of  the  Bel- 

I _  mont  (Mass.)  Citizen. 


Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


That's  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Wadsworth  R.  Pierce — re¬ 
sumed  duties  as  Northampton, 
Mass.,  bureau  chief,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  after  selling  his 
weekly  newspaper  in  Dalton, 
Mass.  He  left  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  in  1961. 


Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


TSmple  3-3018 
RALIICH.  N.  C. 
1807  McOONAlO  LANE 


Mrs.  Mary  P.  Felix,  formerly 
advertising  promotion  manager, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — 
advertising  staff.  New  Canaan 
Robert  R.  Eckert  (Conn.)  Advertiser. 
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National  Representatives: 
Ciesmer,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ortnsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  AngelM, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


PROGRESS  REPORT 


Commimicators 


Seek  World  Unity 


In  1865  the  steamship  Great 
Eastern,  with  much  pain  and 
toil,  linked  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  with  two  tele¬ 
graph  circuits.  Today,  satellites, 
orbiting  the  earth  23,000  miles 
up,  provide  hundreds  of  tele¬ 
phone  circuits.  Still  more  ad¬ 
vanced  equipment — to  be  intro¬ 
duced  shortly — will  carry  100,- 
000  simultaneous  telephone  con¬ 
versations  and  40  television  pro¬ 
grams. 

Telecommunications  is  about 
to  take  another  giant  stride  for¬ 
ward.  But  what  do  such  devel¬ 
opments  mean  to  editors  and 
publishers?  The  answer  is  not 
immediately  dramatic,  but  im¬ 
portant  steps  are  being  taken 
to  see  that  the  press  fully  uti¬ 
lizes  new  facilities,  to  ensure 
that  newspapers  move  out  of 
the  “horse  and  buggie”  tele¬ 
graph  era. 


11  Associations 


F.  Ivor  Ray,  director  of  the 
International  Press  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Committee,  is  one  of 
the  men  aiding  press  telecommu¬ 
nications  development.  Mr.  Ray, 
who  is  based  in  London  and 
whose  work  is  conducted  in  As¬ 
sociation  with  Britain’s  Com¬ 
monwealth  Press  Union,  de¬ 
scribes  IPTC  as  “one  of  the 
most  representative  press  or¬ 
ganizations  in  existence.”  It  is 
composed  of  11  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  publishers’  associa¬ 
tions.  Stanford  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  is 
IPTC’s  chairman  (E&P,  July 
24),  and  through  this  office 
gives  U.S.  newspapers  a  voice 
in  its  work. 

Mr.  Ray,  on  a  visit  to  the 
U.S.,  outlined  for  E&P  the  prog- 


MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


for  widest  choice 
of  press 
arrangements 


Kev  Committees 


“The  ITU  which  celebrates 
its  centenary  this  year,  is  the 
United  Nations  specialized 
agency  responsible  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  rational  use  of 
telecommunications  of  all  kinds. 
Much  of  its  work  is  done 
through  two  committees,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Telegraph  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Consultative  Committee 
and  the  International  Radio 
Consultative  Committee. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’a 
Special  ExcesB  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agrree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  vrrite: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 


21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
SA!M  FRANCISCO  220  Montqome«v 
ATLANTA.  34  PrMhtrfe  N  f 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  JjcK^oci 
NEW  YORK  111  John 


nation  of  the  questions  now  be-  Mr.  Ray  also  makes  this  point 


ing  studied  by  the  Consultative  about  costs:  “There  is  little 
Committee  shows  the  extent  of  point  in  the  press  trying  to  cash 


the  telecommunication  develop-  in  on  new  transmission  tech- 


ments  now  taking  place. 


niques,  arguing  that  it  should 


nt  I 

tie  I 
sh  I 

h-  I 

lid  f 


“The  ITTCC  alone  is  dealing  have  preferential  rates  because 
with  291  questions  of  which  at  of  the  responsibility  of  the 


ress  which  the  committee  has 
made  since  its  formation  earlier 
this  year.  He  prefaced  his  re¬ 
port  with  these  comments: 

“If  these  new  systems  are  to 
improve  the  free  flow  of  news, 
two  things  are  necessary.  First 
the  press  must  study  the  new 
techniques  and  formulate  prac¬ 
tical  proposals  for  using  them 
to  improve  press  communica¬ 
tions. 

“Secondly,  these  proposals 
must  be  presented  and  explained 
to  the  telecommunications  au¬ 
thorities  so  that  they  may  take 
them  into  account  when  plan¬ 
ning  extensions  to  the  present 
facilities  and  the  introduction 
of  new  services. 

“There  are,  however,  more 
than  120  governments  responsi¬ 
ble  for  telecommunications,  and 
it  would  be  an  impossible  task 
to  negotiate  with  them  sepa¬ 
rately.  Therefore  the  commit¬ 
tee  must  work  in  the  closest 
possible  cooperation  with  the 
International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Union,  of  which  all  these 
governments  are  members. 


at  least  36  will  directly  affect  press,  the  importance  of  the 
press  communications.  They  in-  free  circulation  of  news  ...  to 


elude  inter  -  continental  telex  this,  the  International  Telecom- 
rates  over  submarine  cables,  munications  Union  says  a  very 


facsimile  service  for  subscribers  firm  ‘no.’  As  a  body  it  replies: 
and  the  use  of  telephone-type  ‘So  many  people  claim  that  they 


circuits  for  the  transmission  si-  are  in  a  preferential  position — 


multaneously  of  data  and  tele-  we’ve  got  to  run  our  business  as 


graph  signals.” 


a  commercial  concern.  It’s  not 


Against  this  background,  Mr.  ^oriey  that  you  are  asking 


Ray  reports  that  IPTC  has  es-  it  is  the  money  of  all  thow 


tablished  priorities  for  its  work,  people  who  have  invested  in 
setting  up  three  sub-committees  forms  of  communications. 


to  concentrate  on  (1)  data  Thus,  we  are  not  going  to  do 
transmission  (2)  satellite  com-  anything  by  way  of  subsidies.’ 

_ •  j.  •  ...  “Piif  wVi-if  fbo  TTTT  will  fin 


munication,  and  (3)  facsimile 
transmissions. 


“But  what  the  ITU  will  do  is 
talk  in  terms  of  improved  press 
facilities.  Thev  want  to  know 


The  Data  Transmission  sub-  •  i  T 

committee  has  the  immediate 


task  of  studying  the  Datel  600 

Service.  This  service  is  already  publishers  require? 

operating  between  Britain  -- 

where  it  is  being  expanded  -  tacks  you  will  find  that 

and  the  U.S.A.  Shortly,  it  will  better  insults  by 

be  extended  to  German^  Swit-  ^  K 

zerland,  and  other  European 


countries.  It  permits  messages 

to  be  sent  over  the  ordinary  * 

telephone  network  at  the  rate  of  Multiple  Jobs  Ruil 

a  thousand  or  more  words  per  q  noilv’s  New  Prp«« 
minute.  (The  system  is  used  L»aiiy  8  iiew  rress 


here  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post). 


Danville,  Ky. 
The  new  3-unit  Goss  Suburban 


Mr.  Ray  stresses  that  users  offset  newspaper  press  at  the 
of  this  service  must,  however.  Advocate- Messenger  Co.  here 


provide  the  necessary  equip-  made  it  possible  for  editor 
ment  to  transmit  and  receive  Enos  Swain  to  publish  a  100th 


Several  designs  of  anniversary  edition  and  a  book, 


equipment  are  available,  but  reprinted  from  that  edition, 
they  are  not  compatible;  equip-  within  the  past  five  months. 


ment  of  one  type  can  only  com¬ 
municate  with  similar  equip- 


During  that  period  the  regular 
issues  of  the  daily  paper  and 


ment  at  the  distant  end  of  the  eight  other  newspapers  from 


Standardization  Aim 


neighboring  towns  were  printed. 

The  100th  edition  of  100  pages 
w'as  printed  on  June  27,  1965. 


“The  functions  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  are:  to  study  technical 
and  tariff  questions  put  to  them 
by  member  governments,  and  to 
issue  recommendations.  Exami- 


T,,  ,  ...  1  •  •  Many  of  the  sections  were  done 

The  sub-committee  working  in  color 

this  area  aims,  by  standardiz-  *  ‘*VAw=nnr«.r 


ing  equipment  internationally, 
to  secure  what  is  in  effect  a 
high  -  speed  intercommunication 
system  for  the  world’s  press. 


in  color. 

The  book  entitled  “Newspaper 
Story  of  a  Town”  is  a  history  of 
Danville  done  by  Richard  W. 
Griffin,  professor  of  History  at 
Ashland  College.  It  tells  an 


The  sub-committee  on  satel-  interesting  story  compiled  from 
lite  communication,  as  one  of  its  old  newspapers  of  nearly  two 


first  tasks,  recently  sent  its  centuries 
chairman  to  the  UNESCO  con-  1785-1965. 
ference  of  space  experts  in 
Paris,  and  at  which  one  session 
was  devoted  to  press  communi-  Bible  W 
cations.  It  is  hoped  that  this  -phe  Lai 
conference  wdll  reach  decisions  mittee  ar 
which  can  be  referred  to  an  ITU  AHnratinnsi 


Bible  Week  Prizes 


The  Laymen’s  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  an  All-Faiths  religious 
educational  organization,  an- 


conference  which  will  take  place  nounces  that  Franklin  Wright, 


in  Oslo  this  year. 


editorial  writer  for  the  Port- 


The  facsimile  sub-committee  land  (Me.)  Evening  Express, 
is  working  on  all  forms  of  fac-  and  Glenn  Shelton,  editorial 


simile  transmission,  including  cartoonist  for  the  Wichita  Falls 


the  transmission  of  newspaper  (Texas)  Record  News,  are  the 


pages.  The  aim  is  to  clearly  winners  in  the  Awards  Contest 
formulate  press  requirements  sponsored  on  behalf  of  the  25th 


for  eventual  presentation  to  the  Anniversary  of  National  Bible 
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I  CIRCULATION 

CNF  Lists 
'  Benefits  of 
Youth  Work 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Glendale,  Calif. 
Belief  that  every  state  should 
have  a  newspaperboy  foundation 
is  expressed  by  Winston  S.  Car¬ 
ter,  managing  director  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation,  a  19-year-old  organiza¬ 
tion. 

'  His  view  is  supported  by  a 
i  flow  of  inquiries  from  other 
states  as  wel  as  by  the  Foun- 

!dation’s  achievements,  which 
mount  yearly. 

CNF  now  has  130  newspaper 
members  and  an  annual  budget 
I  of  close  to  $37,000.  This  year  it 
i  increased  its  scholarship  grants 
j  to  $2700  to  provide  15  to  18 
*  awards  of  $150  each,  double  the 
\  amount  of  three  years  ago.  The 
}  future  goal  is  $5000  annually. 
The  Foundation’s  newspapers 
support  the  state’s  70,000  news- 
paperboys  with  special  recogni¬ 
tion,  awards  and  with  publicity 
—there  were  25,681  column 
inches  last  year. 

Awards  Program 

Awards  are  given  for  com¬ 
munity  service,  business  achieve¬ 
ment,  thrift  and  heroism.  Boys 
compete  locally  for  recognition 
as  outstanding  and  then  state¬ 
wide,  with  winners  attending 
the  annual  CNPA  convention. 

The  recognition  program  in¬ 
cludes  the  annual  selection  of  a 
citizen  honored  as  “Yesterday’s 
newspaperboy — today’s  leader.” 
As  a  result  of  the  CNF  program 
newspaperboys  have  public  and 
government  support,  Mr.  Carter 
notes. 

Given  a  foundation,  other 
states  perhaps  would  join  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  reporting  successive 
years  without  troublesome  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  be  a  deterrent 
to  newspaperboys,  the  CNF 
executive  submits. 

“The  results  provide  a  tribute 
to  the  manner  in  which  our 
organization  conducts  the  day- 
to-day  business  of  relationship 
with  the  boys  and  the  public;  to 
the  assistance  of  our  statewide 
publishers  association,  the 
CNPA,  and  to  those  past  presi¬ 
dents  and  past  managing  direc¬ 
tors  who  have  helped — in  fact, 
labored — to  make  the  Founda¬ 
tion  a  respected  voice  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaperboys  and  for 
our  members,”  he  explains. 

Last  year  Mr.  Carter  made 

I  some  400  calls  on  newspapers, 
attended  state  and  regional  cir¬ 
culation  meetings  and  issued  an 


average  of  two  bulletins  a  i 
month. 

“It’s  a  busy  schedule,  but  the 
CNF  slogan  is  that  “busy  boys 
are  better  boys’,”  he  said,  | 
smilingly.  “The  effects  could  be  ! 
multiplied  if  more  states  had 
such  programs.  The  results  i 
would  be  amazing  if  circulators  ' 
and  publishers  joined  in  estab-  i 
lishing  a  national  foundation.”  ^ 
• 

Belated  ‘Centennial’ 

Has  an  Extra  Kick 

Warrensburg,  Mo. 

One  hundred  years  old  on 
April  17,  1965,  the  Daily  Sta/r- 
Joumal  here  almost  let  the  year 
slip  by  without  a  commemora¬ 
tive  edition.  But  on  Dec.  7  it 
came  out  with  a  64-page  Cen¬ 
tennial,  the  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper  ever  published  in  John¬ 
son  County,  Missouri. 

Publisher  William  C.  Tucker 
noted  that  the  Star  -  Journal 
Centennial  exceeded  by  30  pages 
the  special  edition  published  in 
1955  to  mark  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  City  of  Warrens¬ 
burg. 

On  the  front  page  of  the 
newspaper’s  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  was  a  big  picture  of  War¬ 
rensburg  oldest  citizen,  Oscar 
Cromwell  Barker,  who  will  be 
95  on  Jan.  14.  He  was  shown 
kicking  his  right  leg  nearly  as 
high  as  his  head. 

Weekly’s  GI  Section 
Flown  to  Viet  Nam 

Cookeville,  Tenn, 

A  Christmas  Greetings  sec¬ 
tion  bearing  the  signatures  of 
thousands  of  Tennessee  people 
was  published  by  the  Cooke¬ 
ville  Herald  &  Citizen  and  sent 
by  National  Guard  plane  to 
Putnam  County  men  serving  in 
Viet  Nam. 

A  package  containing  copies 
of  the  8-page  section  addressed 
to  each  of  the  20  Putnam  Coun¬ 
ty  men  was  handed  to  Brig.  Gen. 
John  P.  Gifford,  commander  of 
the  last  two  planes  leaving 
Nashville  in  Operation  Christ¬ 
mas  Star,  by  Coleman  A.  Har¬ 
well,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Herald  &  Citizen,  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  14. 

The  address  section  contained 
photos  of  each  of  the  service¬ 
men  and  of  their  families  back 
home.  The  front  page  was  made 
up  like  a  Christmas  card. 

• 

Heads  Press  Corps 

New  Delhi 

Conrad  C.  Fink,  Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  for  India, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Foreign  Correspondents’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  South  Asia  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Dec.  13.  The  group 
has  58  memWs  in  10  countries. 
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Coming  March  1,  1966: 


Your  advertising 


belongs  in  the 
1966  E&P  Year  Book... 

•  to  promote  your  newspaper 

•  to  sell  services,  equipment 
or  machinery  to  newspapers 

Now’s  the  time  to  start  planning  your  advertising 
for  the  1966  E&P  Year  Book,  the  publication  that 
wraps  up  the  entire  newspaper  industry  in  a  single 
package.  Used  thoroughly,  all  year  'round,  by  top 
newspaper  advertisers  and  agencies  .  .  .  and  in  all 
newspaper  departments,  too.  Exclusive,  undupli¬ 
cated  content  makes  the  Year  Book  a  must  on 
your  list. 

2  BIG  SECTIONS  PROVIDE 
ADVERTISING  EFFECTIVENESS  .  .  . 

NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  complete  listings  of  U.S.,  Canadian  dailies, 
with  publication  Information,  lists  of  executives,  managers  and 
editors— directories  of  weekly  and  foreign  newspapers,  too.  There's 
an  advertising  position  near  your  listing. 

Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  January  4,  1966 

TO  SELL  TO  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  services  section  includes 
sources  of  newspaper  machinery,  equipment,  supplies  .  .  .  news 
and  feature  syndicates,  advertising  representatives,  books  .  .  . 
plus  many  other  newspaper  services. 

Deadline  tar  copy  or  plates:  January  IS,  1966 

Reserve  your  space  today  to  assure 
guaranteed  position  near  your  listing. 


Write  for  complete  descriptWe  literature  and  advertising  rates  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  1966  YEAR  BOOK 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Papers  Quit 
All-Media 
News  Parley 

Louisville 

The  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  will  no  longer 
participate  in  local  multi-media 
news  conferences — whether  gov¬ 
ernmental,  business  or  anything 
else — unless  the  situation  is  ur¬ 
gent  or  unusual. 

“There  is  no  reasonable  value 
to  these  time-consuming  and  ex¬ 
pensive  trappings  in  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  news  for  public  con¬ 
sumption,”  said  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  executive  editor  of  the 
Louisville  newspapers.  “The 
citizen  deserves  complete  and 
comprehensive  information,  and 
he  is  unlikely  to  get  the  type 
he  needs  from  meetings  that 
take  on  the  atmosphere  of  a 
stage. 

“Our  owTi  best  service  has 
come  from  intelligent  digging 
and  comprehensive  and  perspec¬ 
tive  questioning,”  he  pointed 
out.  “Yet  no  tv  or  radio  station 
can  devote  the  time  necessary 
for  such  inquiry;  at  best  they 
can  give  about  three  minutes  of 
film  strip  or  a  minute  and  a  half 
of  air  time. 

Ofllciars  Duty 

“There  are  many  aspects  of 
governmental  life  locally  that 
call  for  high-quality  reporting,” 
he  said.  “The  public  official  un¬ 
willing  to  sit  down  privately 
with  a  reporter  to  explain  fully 
and  carefully  his  position  on 
these  matters  and  to  outline  the 
steps  he  proposes  to  take  is  an 
official  who  is  not  doing  his  own 
cause  justice.  That  he  is  depriv¬ 
ing  the  citizen  of  an  over-all 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  is  obvious  to  us.  It  should 
be  made  obvious  to  him.” 

The  Louisville  newspapers 
stand  ready  to  interview  any 
public  official  or  businessman  at 
any  time  convenient  to  him,  Mr. 
Isaacs  emphasized.  “An  official 
may  prefer  to  hold  a  radio-tv 
conference  and  then  grant  our 
reporters  a  brief  session  there¬ 
after.  We  happily  concede  to  the 
electronic  media  the  time  they 
require.  All  we  can  ask  is  the 
opportunity  to  gather  the  news 
efficiently,  ask  intelligent  ques¬ 
tions  and  perform  our  public 
service  with  accuracy  and  com¬ 
petence. 

“There  is  a  time  and  a  place 
for  an  all-media  press  confer¬ 
ence,”  he  added.  “But  it  would 
be  at  a  time  of  community 
emergency  when  there  is  scant 
time  for  the  amenities  of  lei¬ 
surely  conversation.” 


33  Added  to  News 
Staff  in  Past  Year 

Cleveland 

In  the  past  year  the  Plain 
Dealer  has  added  33  employes 
to  its  editorial  staff,  bringing  it 
to  an  all-time  high  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  12o-year  history. 

The  new  staff  members  have 
been  integrated  into  every  phase 
of  the  news  operation,  Russell  H. 
Reeves,  the  PD’s  day  managing 
editor,  said. 

Additional  reporters  are 
needed,  he  said,  because  of  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  intensified  policy 
of  investigative  reporting  and 
expanded  state  and  suburban 
coverage. 

The  quality  of  today’s  re¬ 
porter  is  better  than  it  was  20 
years  ago,  Mr.  Reeves  remarked. 

“We’ve  nev’er  lacked  for  can¬ 
didates  because  of  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  good  reputation,”  he 
said.  “People  are  screened  care¬ 
fully  and  we  are  now  recruiting 
at  most  Ohio  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.” 

Added  to  the  staff  in  196-5 
were : 

James  Van  Vliet,  Paul  Kantz 
Jr.,  Robert  Stock,  Emmet  Col¬ 
lins,  Kathleen  O’Brien  Stefanik, 
Michael  R.  Marcellino,  Arthur 
L.  Milner,  Kenneth  E.  Bank.s 
Jr.,  Jerome  Kuchinski,  John 
Clark,  Richard  G.  Ellers, 
Michael  E.  Waller,  John  E. 
Herd,  Jeannie  M.  Simons,  Joel 
Sugarman,  Ronald  Kaye,  George 
P.  Rasanen,  Nan  Barnhouse, 
Richard  Bixler,  Roldo  Barto- 
mole,  William  R.  Diem  Jr., 
Douglas  Bloomfield,  Patrick  J. 
Ziska,  Charles  VV’.  Stine,  Gerald 
Lee,  William  G.  Vorpe,  David 
J.  Hoek,  Kenneth  D.  Huszar, 
Jacob  Rosenheim,  Donald  Bar- 
lett,  Robert  Holmes  and  Paul 
Baumgartner. 

• 

What  Did  Tliey  Say? 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  John 
Paul  Jones  met  here.  Was  it  a 
historic  occasion?  Nope.  Just  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Press  Association  at  which 
Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  president 
and  Mr.  Jones  executive  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Wilson  is  publisher 
of  the  Panama  City  News  Her¬ 
ald  and  Mr.  Jones  is  a  member 
of  the  journalism  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Florida  at  Gaines¬ 
ville. 

Sale  Nets  $20,000 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Herald- Journal’s  Old 
Newsboys  sale  netted  more  than 
$20,000  for  Christmas  presents 
for  needy  children.  Special  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Herald-Journal  were 
distributed  at  factories  and 
downtown  on  two  days.  The  pro¬ 
motion  was  last  held  in  1963. 
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WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Incidents  Will  Happen 


! 


Incident  is  becoming  a  euphemism  for  violence  or 
disturbance,  especially  in  racial  contexts.  For  example, 

“The  Negro  pupils  attempting  to  board  the  bus  were 
surrounded  and  headed  off  by  police,  but  there  were  no 
incidents.” 

An  incident,  the  dictionaries  agree,  is  simply  a  hap¬ 
pening  (like  pop  art?),  usually  accidental  and  of  no 
great  importance.  Surely  the  fact  that  the  pupils  at¬ 
tempted  to  board  the  bus  and  were  prevented  from  doing 
so  was  itself  an  incident,  perhaps  even  an  event.  We 
have  been  conditioned  by  the  context  of  this  usage, 
however,  to  understand  that  the  writer  meant  no  blows 
were  struck,  or  that  no  one  was  hurt,  or  perhaps  that 
no  physical  force  was  used,  or  maybe  that  there  was  not 
even  an  arg^ument. 

Incident  does  have  a  well-understood  specialized  sense 
in  the  expression  internatioival  incident,  meaning  a  hap¬ 
pening  of  a  kind  likely  to  create  a  crisis.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  inspiration  for  the  usage  we  are  considering. 

But  I  am  picky  enough  to  prefer  the  explicit,  and 
to  object  to  the  Nice  Nell3niess  and  fogging  caused  by 
saying  bicident  for  whatever  is  meant. 

The  metamorphosis  of  incident  in  these  contexts  has 
.something  in  common  with  attack  as  used  in  newspapers 
to  circumvent  sexual  or  indecent  assault.  This  usage  is 
so  widespread  it  has  won  its  way  into  the  dictionary. 
But  since  attack  retains  its  more  general  sense,  its  use 
in  this  way  is  sometimes  unsettling: 

“The  woman’s  arm  was  broken,  her  ear  cut  off,  and 
her  cheek  slashed,  but  she  had  not  been  attacked.” 

The  British,  John  Moore  relates  in  Your  English 
Words,  have  their  own  peculiarities  in  this  connection: 
“I  lead,  let  us  say,  that  the  body  of  a  ‘partially  clad’ 
young  woman  has  been  found  in  a  lonely  quarry,  and 
that  she  has  ‘apparently  died  from  strangulation’  after 
having  been  ‘interfered  with’  (one  of  the  most  horrible 
euphemisms  in  the  English  lang^uage  today).” 

*  *  * 


Wayward  Words 


Compendium  sounds  all-embracing  and  is  often  mis¬ 
used  as  if  it  were,  but  it  is  not;  compendium  is  a  brief 
compilation,  abridgment,  or  abstract. 

if  It  * 

To  most  people  the  connotation  of  epithet  is  basically 
derogatory;  an  epithet  is  a  bad  name.  This  is  one  sense 
of  the  word.  In  another  sense,  epithet  is  neutral,  and 
means  simply  a  descriptive  term;  this  use  is  generally 
found  in  technical  and  literary  contexts.  Both  senses  are 
standard ;  the  writer  should  be  aware  that  the  derogatory 
one  is  more  familiar  than  the  other,  lest  he  commit 
ambiguity. 

if  if  if 

Combine  together  is  a  redundancy;  combine, 

*  *  * 

“C  .  .  .  B  .  .  .  ,  former  editor,  lead  .a  revolt  against  top 
management  and  was  subsequently  dismissed,  together 
with  three  aides.” 

A  critic  whose  name  I  wish  I  knew,  so  I  could  salute 
him,  said  of  this  sentence: 

“Get  the  led  out  and  use  it.” 


. No.  28a . . . 
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Charlie  worries  a  lot  about  trucks 


Charlie  considers  himself  one  of  the  last  of  the  really  independent  businessmen.  He  has  a  nice  little 
stand  going  down  by  the  corner  of  Madison  &  Canal.  Low  overhead.  He’s  his  own  boss.  About  his 
only  real  concern  is  trucks.  If  they  don’t  show  up  before  the  rush  hour  commuters, 

Charlie  is  out  on  the  street  in  more  ways  than  one.  Charlie  tells  us,  “They  always 
come.  I’m  just  a  worry  wart.’’  Trucks  are  the  lifelines  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Only  trucks  match  their  quick  service  and  low  transportation  cost  to  its 
demands.  Without  trucks,  Charlie  might  be  out  there  selling  apples.  * 

Maybe.  Trucks  move  apples,  too. 


INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  TRUCKING 
HARVESTER  INDUSTRY 


‘Sickening’  Murder 
Case  Fully  Reported 


Hy  Edwin  Roth 

Hyde,  Enpland 

Between  the  drab  street  and 
the  courtroom  where  the  com¬ 
mittal  proceedings  of  the  most 
gruesome  mass  murderers  (ex¬ 
cept  for  Nazi  criminals)  in  all 
recorded  criminal  history  are 
held,  more  than  60  news  media 
representatives  from  many 
countries  must  show  their  press 
passes  four  times.  Nev'er  be¬ 
fore  in  Britain  has  any  murder 
case  had  such  security  prob¬ 
lems. 

Britain  recently  abolished  the 
death  penalty,  but  many  Brit¬ 
ons  feel  that  even  hanging 
would  be  too  good  for  the  27- 
year-old  clerk,  Ian  Brady,  and 
his  girl  friend,  the  23-year-old 
typist  Myra  Hindley.  Even  be¬ 
fore  these  committal  proceed¬ 
ings  began,  wild  and  ugly  scenes 
occurred  outside  the  town  hall 
where  the  magistrates  of  Hyde 
have  their  courtroom,  when  Ian 
Brady  and  Myra  Hindley  were 
brought  here. 

Petition  for  Hanging 

Hundreds  of  women  and  some 
men  outside  the  town  hall  were 
sigrning  petitions  to  parliament 
that  hanging  should  be  restored. 

Although  Hyde  has  town 
status,  it  is  a  suburb  of  indus¬ 
trial  Manchester.  Ian  Brady 
and  Myre  Hindley  lived  to¬ 
gether  and  are  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  murdered  in  Hyde. 

The  credentials  of  all  news¬ 
men  are  carefully  checked  four 
times  because  the  press  seats 
in  the  courtroom  are  between 
the  magistrates  and  the  de¬ 
fendants — with  no  police  guards 
between  the  defendants  and  the 
press.  But  between  the  dock 
surrounded  by  low  w'ooden  walls 
w’here  the  defendants  sit  ac¬ 
cording  to  British  court  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  the  public  benches  be¬ 
hind  them,  stand  eight  strong 
policemen — with  their  backs  to 
the  magistrates,  and  their  faces 
to  the  public.  Another  10  uni¬ 
formed  policemen  stand  around 
the  courtroom. 

These  committal  proceedings 
are  not  a  trial.  According  to 
British  law,  the  three  magis¬ 
trates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace 
must  decide  only  whether  the 
prosecution  has  enough  evidence 
to  commit  the  defendants  for 
trial  before  a  High  Court  judge 
and  12  jurors.  Like  most  Brit¬ 
ish  magistrates,  they  are  un¬ 
paid  volunteers  from  outside 
the  legal  profession.  The  pre¬ 


siding  magistrate  is  an  indus¬ 
trialist’s  wife  and  child  welfare 
worker.  She  is  flanked  by  a  re¬ 
tired  master  baker,  and  a  re¬ 
tired  trade  union  official. 

Magistrates  hearing  commit¬ 
tal  proceedings  may  order  these 
proceedings  to  be  held  in  secret 
if  they  think  that  public  pro¬ 
ceedings  might  prejudice  the 
still  unknowm  ordinary  men  and 
women  who  will  be  the  trial 
jur>’.  In  this  case,  the  defense 
strongly  requested  secret  com¬ 
mittal  proceedings,  and  the 
prosecution  agreed  with  this  re¬ 
quest. 

The  three  magistrates  said 
they  would  rule  after  hearing 
the  prosecutor’s  opening  speech 
in  secret.  Then  they  ruled  that 
almost  all  of  the  committal  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  be  public,  and 
ordered  the  prosecutor  to  re¬ 
peat  his  opening  speech  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  press. 

According  to  the  evidence, 
Ian  Brady  and  Myra  Hindley 
tortured  children  in  sickening 
perverted  sex  orgies,  which  they 
photographed  and  tape-record¬ 
ed,  and  then  buried  their  bodies 
on  the  bleak  Yorkshire  moors. 
The  photographs  and  tape  re¬ 
cordings  are  prosecution  ex¬ 
hibits. 

INol  Fit  for  BBC 

All  of  the  details  is  being  re¬ 
ported  in  Britain’s  press,  in¬ 
cluding  whole  pages  of  the 
Times.  It  is  reported  very  ex¬ 
tensively  on  Britain’s  commer¬ 
cial  television.  But  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  de¬ 
cided  not  to  report  this  case  in 
detail  on  radio  and  television. 

Only  a  tape  recording  with 
the  voices  of  Ian  Brady,  Myra 
Hindley,  and  little  Lesley  Down¬ 
ey  remained  secret.  Press  and 
public  were  excluded  from  the 
court  while  the  magistrates 
heard  it,  and  the  magistrates 
decided  that  no  juror  should 
know  its  contents  before  the 
trial.  This  tape  recording  is 
probably  the  vilest  exhibit  ever 
put  before  a  court. 

Under  Britain’s  strict  “sub 
judice”  rules,  no  newspaper  was 
allowed  to  print  any  details  be¬ 
fore  the  committal  proceedings 
had  begun.  British  newspapers 
are  allowed  to  print  only  what 
is  said  in  open  court.  For  many 
w’eeks,  British  reporters  knew 
many  sensational  details  of  the 
story.  They  were  very  angry  be¬ 
cause  details  they  knew  and 


could  not  write  were  printed  in 
foreign  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  To  the  many  news  me¬ 
dia  representatives  attending 
the  committal  proceedings,  the 
Hyde  policemen  are  fx’iendly 
and  helpful.  Twice  daily,  all  re¬ 
porters  are  given  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee.  The  post  office  provided 
telephones. 

When  the  Hyde  police  gave  a 
dance  during  the  committal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  all  the  newsmen  were 
invited  to  it.  This  dance  was  in 
the  towTi  hall  which  adjoins  the 
courtroom. 

That  evening,  dense  fog  pre¬ 
vented  Ian  Brady  and  Myra 
Hindley  from  being  driven  20 
miles  to  prison,  so  they  spent 
the  night  in  cells  immediately 
below  the  dance  hall.  They  must 
have  heard  the  music. 

• 

8  Guild  Members 
Ordered  by  Court 
To  Pay  Up  Dues 

Buffalo 

Eight  members  of  the  Buffalo 
Newspaper  Guild  who  became 
delinquent  in  their  dues  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  up,  under  a  ruling 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Reid 
S.  Moule  here. 

The  amounts  owed  by  the 
eight  persons  working  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  range 
from  $16  to  $138.25.  The  news¬ 
paper  company  was  not  involved 
in  the  suit  but  it  has  an  employ¬ 
ment  contract  with  the  Buffalo 
Guild  covering  editorial  staffers. 

The  defendants  withdrew 
from  membership  in  March  1964. 
The  Guild  sued  when  they  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  back  dues.  They 
claimed  that  because  the  Guild 
had  changed  the  size  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  its  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  unit  at  the  Gazette  in  1963 
that  they  were  no  longer  mem¬ 
bers. 

Justice  Moule  wrote: 

“The  obligation  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  to  pay  their  monthly  dues 
rests  not  upon  the  status  of  the 
Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild  but 
rather  upon  their  continued 
membership  in  the  Guild  .  .  • 
Their  obligation  to  pay  the 
monthly  membership  dues  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  the  time  of  their 
respective  resignations  from 
membership.’’ 

Page  Record  Broken 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

A  record  1138  pages  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  week  of  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News  plant  activ¬ 
ity,  announces  Joseph  B.  Ridder, 
publisher.  The  output  figure  does 
not  include  magazine  sections  or 
other  matter  produced  outside 
the  plant. 


NLRB  Examiner  | 
Takes  Testimony 
In  Boycott  Case 

« 

Cleveland 

A  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  trial  examiner  heard  testi¬ 
mony  last  week  in  the  unfair 
labor  practice  complaint  issue 
by  the  Cleveland  regional  office 
against  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

The  charge  had  been  filed  by 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  \ 
against  the  guild  in  a  dispute  k 
over  the  handling  of  news  copy 
from  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service  during  the  Times  strike  t 
from  Sept.  16  to  Oct.  11,  1965.  ' 

The  NLRB  had  issued  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  October  alleging  that 
the  guild  had  violated  the  sec¬ 
ondary-boycott  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Act  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  handle  copy  from  the 
Times  service. 

In  the  hearing.  Trial  Exam¬ 
iner  Sidney  D.  Goldberg  heard 
from  both  sides.  Joseph  E.  Fin¬ 
ley,  lawyer  for  the  guild,  said 
thei’e  was  no  threat  or  coercion 
(as  alleged  in  the  NLRB  com¬ 
plaint)  on  the  part  of  the  guild 
in  an  effort  to  force  the  com¬ 
pany  to  cease  using  the  New 
York  Times  service. 

Harry  L.  McCormick,  indus¬ 
trial  relations  director  of  the  f 
company,  said  the  guild  unit’s 
action  in  voting  not  to  edit  Times 
copy  resulted  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  not  being  able  to  use 
most  of  the  news  coming  over 
teleprinter  machines  during  the 
strike  in  New  York. 

Both  sides  have  until  Jan.  24 
to  file  briefs. 

• 

Kennedy  Classmate 
Nation’s  Publisher 

James  J.  Storrow  Jr.,  a  New 
York  and  Boston  business  ex¬ 
ecutive,  became  publisher  of  the 
Nation  on  Jan.  1,  succeeding 
George  G.  Kirstein.  The  maga¬ 
zine  celebrated  its  100th  anni¬ 
versary  in  1965. 

Mr.  Storrow  is  a  former  class¬ 
mate  of  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  at  Harvard  ’40.  He 
also  attended  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  He  has  been  an 
executive  with  industrial  con¬ 
cerns,  and  is  currently  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  Trident  Films  Inc. 

• 

Sunday  Added 

SiMi,  Calif. 

John  M.  Jenkins,  general 
manager  of  the  Simi  Enterprise- 
Sun  and  News,  has  increased 
his  twice-weekly  editions  with  a 
third  issue  on  Sunday. 
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1  beinp  experience  in  covering  as- 

^T1 1  fl  fill  I  fi  sifrnments  in  Latin  America  and 
the  promotion  of  greater  inter- 
other  Americas  and 

|_^llOsdl  iOr  their  lanpuapes  by  capable  jour- 


Trip  to  Peru 

XORMAN,  Okla. 

Schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  of  10  American  uni¬ 
versities  are  represented  by  the 
15  winners  of  the  first  national 
competition  for  scholarships  in 
“Assipnment :  Latin  America,” 
the  Field  Study  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  8-week  program,  devel¬ 
oped  to  give  journalism  majors 
training  in  overseas  reporting, 
includes  a  week  of  orientation 
on  the  Norman  campus  before 
the  15  students  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  rei)resentatives  go  to  Lima, 
Peru,  for  seven  weeks  of  study 
of  that  country,  its  people  and 
its  problems. 

Arrangements  for  the  Field 
Study  were  made  by  the  director. 
Dr.  John  R.  Whitaker,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Oklahoma 
School  of  Journalism,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  co-sponsor  of  the 
program,  Pedro  Beltran,  direc¬ 
tor  of  La  Prensa  of  Lima,  im¬ 
mediate  past  president  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  former  prime  minister 
of  Peru.  Mrs.  Whitaker  will  be 
administrative  assistant. 

The  competition  w'as  open  to 
the  46  ACEJ-accredited  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
and  the  winners  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  com¬ 
prehension  of  spoken  and  writ¬ 
ten  Spanish,  knowledge  of  Latin 
American  affairs,  demonstrated 
ability  as  reporters  and  writers, 
and  faculty  recommendation, 

14  Newspapers  fkroperate 

Fourteen  newspapers  thus  far 
have  signified  their  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  program  but 
others  are  expected  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  those  publishing 
the  students’  articles.  “We  invite 
any  newspaper  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  better  understanding 
with  Latin  America  to  write  us 
for  information  on  how  to  ar¬ 
range  for  publication  of  student 
articles  from  Peru,”  Dr.  Whit¬ 
aker  said.  “The  articles  will  be 
based  on  advanced  study,  obser¬ 
vation  and  interviews  with  per¬ 
sons  on  a  wide  range  of  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  cultural  levels. 
For  our  mutual  welfare.  North 
Americans  need  to  know  more 
about  Latin  Americans.  We  hope 
to  promote  better  understanding 
on  the  part  of  readers  through 
these  person-to-person  articles.” 

“The  program  has  several 
other  major  aims,”  said  Dr. 
Whitaker,  “chief  among  them 
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nalism  students.  From  among 
the  group  we  train  we  hope  will 
come  better  prepared  corre¬ 
spondents  and  foreign  editors 
for  the  newspapers  of  tomor¬ 
row.” 

Four  states — .Arizona,  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Texas — have  two 
representatives  each  among  the 
scholarship  winners;  six  .states 
— Arkan.sas,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Florida,  Oklahoma  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin — have  one  each ;  and  one 
member  of  the  party  is  from 
Sweden. 

The  winners  are: 

Eric  Abbott,  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Salvador  Camarillo,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  from  El  Paso, 
Tex. 

Glenda  Daniel,  University  of 
Texas,  from  Mountain  Home, 
Ark. 

Virginia  Ferris,  Iowa  State 
University,  from  Madison,  Wise. 

Lynne  Frindell,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  from  Dallas,  Tex. 

Jerome  Idaszak,  Northwestern 
University,  from  Chicago,  Ill. 

Barbara  Kincaid,  Michigan 
State  University,  from  St.  Louis, 
Mich. 

Georgia  Martinez,  University 
of  Arizona,  from  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Guillermo  Martinez,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  from  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Frank  Sotomayor,  University 
of  Arizona,  from  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Edward  Thiele,  Northwestern 
University,  from  Evanston,  Ill. 
Michael  Toner,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  from  Humboldt,  Iowa. 

Osmo  Vatanen,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  from  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Stuart  Voss,  University  of 
Missouri,  from  Columbia,  Mo. 

Susan  Waltz,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  from  Lawton,  Okla. 

Newspapers  cooperating  in 
the  program  are:  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal;  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tucson;  Austin  (Tex.) 
American-S  talesman;  Ames 
(Iowa)  Daily  Tribune;  Daily 
Iowan,  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  Chicago 
Sun-Twies;  East  Lansing 
(Mich.)  Towne  Courier;  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times;  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Missourian;  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Review;  Kansas  City 
Star;  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock; 
and  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript. 


Kraft  Goes  to  Congo 

Michael  Kraft,  of  the  United 
Press  International  London 
staff,  has  been  appointed  chief 
correspondent  in  the  Congo 
Republic,  with  headquarters  in 
Leopoldville.  A  native  of  Detroit, 
he  joined  UPI  in  1959. 
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Flying  paste  made  at 
full  press  speed... 

No  slow  down  or  stopping . . . 
The  finest  reels,  tensions  and 
Auto-pasters^are  ours! 

See  them  in  action, 
call:  201-756-5700 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Some  Camera  Views 
From  Three  Lensmen 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

The  relationship  of  a  news 
photoprrapher  to  his  equipment 
was  piveii  a  froinp-over  recently 
by  a  couple  of  photographers  in 
a  couple  of  places. 

One  was  Charles  Kelly,  of 
A  P’s  Milwaukee  bureau,  who 
said  at  a  Wisconsin  state  AP 
meeting:  “If  thought  hasn’t  been 
given  to  its  application  on  an 
assignment,  no  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  will  help.’’ 

The  other  was  Bill  Strode, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  who  told  photographers: 
“Know  your  equipment  so  well 
that  you  can  forget  it.  If  you  do 
this,  you  can  concentrate  on 
your  subject,  not  your  cameras.” 

Deep  Trouble 

Here’s  more  of  what  Kelly 
said  to  the  Wisconsin  group: 
“It’s  easy  with  interchangeable 
lenses  to  make  a  head  shot  from 
either  a  few  inches  or  from 
several  hundred  feet,  depending 
on  what  you  plan  to  show.  Deep 
trouble  yawns  if  no  homework 
has  been  done  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher  is  committed  to  shooting 
with  the  reverse  arrangement.” 

Kelly  contended  that  photog¬ 
raphy  appeared  to  be  reaching 
a  plateau  where  gimmicky,  cute¬ 
ness  and  technical  fads  were  on 
the  decline.  This,  he  added,  is 
despite  the  fact  that  photogra¬ 
phers  “must  exhibit  the  greatest 
device  fa.scination  of  any  group 
in  journalism.” 

Kelly  said  that  through  com¬ 
petition,  constructive  criticism, 
continual  study  of  what  is  being 
done  in  photojournalism  and  “a 
willingness  to  try — to  experi¬ 
ment,  the  level  of  picture  taking 
is  improving  toward  honest 
forthright,  incisive  storytelling.” 

Kelly  added  that  promotion 
men  may  still  exult  in  under¬ 
water  color  x-rays  of  an  astro¬ 
naut’s  clavicle  and  in  thinking 
up  flip  names  for  photo  tech¬ 
niques. 

“But  this  promises  to  earn  its 
true  distinction,”  he  claimed. 
“Creatively  used,  photo  tech¬ 
niques  with  equipment  never 
intrudes  on  a  picture’s  story. 

“If  the  different  picture  is 
expected  and  valued,  there  must 
be  some  appreciation  that  more 
than  money  is  involved.  Profes¬ 
sional  photo  etjuipment  is  well- 
made  and,  if  properly  cared  for, 
will  last  indefinitely.  Nothing  is 
more  painful  for  the  conscien¬ 
tious  photographer  than  to  be 
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out-thought  or  out-worked.  And 
nothing  shows  more  clearly. 

“Invention  appears  now  to 
spawn  inventiveness  as  we  see 
things  never  before  photogra¬ 
phed  by  such  tools  as  modified 
finish-line  cameras  from  race 
tracks;  ‘Fish  Eye’  views;  high 
speed  sequences;  cameras 
mounted  on  everything  from 
skiis  to  football  officials  and 
airplanes. 

“These  can  be  fired  by  radio 
control,  photo  electric  cells  or 
sound.  But  it  makes  no  difference 
if  you  possess  a  camera  that 
will  shoot  pictures  a  mile-a- 
minute  that  are  sharp  from  here 
to  Tennessee — and  then  you 
don’t  think  to  use  it.” 

H  is  Equipment 

Kelly  listed  for  his  Wisconsin 
audience  the  different  cameras 
and  lenses  he  uses  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  bureau  of  .4P.  Available 
were  three  Nikon  F  35mm  reflex 
cameras  (two  with  electric 
motors  and  battery  baseplates) 
with  the  following  lens — 21mm; 
28mm;  35mm;  58mm;  105mm; 
135mm;  180mm;  200mm;  300- 
mm;  350mm,  and  640mm. 

“All  have  cases,  end  caps  and 
covers,”  Kelly  told  the  group. 
He  added  that  for  some  jobs  the 
.Maniyaflex  120  with  65mm,  80- 
mm  and  135mm  lenses  offered 
the  best  results. 

“For  other  jobs,”  Kelly  went 
on,  “there  is  the  Hasselblad  120 
Camera  with  extra  magazine 
and  80mm  lens.  With  adapters, 
it  also  accepts  the  180mm  and 
640mm  lenses  used  on  the  Nikon 
Fs. 

“A  4x5  press-type  camera  is 
available  with  holders,  as  are 
tripods,  clamps,  remote  releases, 
five  strobe  lights  with  50-foot 
connecting  cords,  filters,  closeup 
attachments,  carrying  cases  and 
bags. 

“Obviously,  all  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  isn’t  in  constant  use  but  it 
is  used  and  used  a  lot.  And  I 
must  admit  I  think  I’m  ap¬ 
proaching  adequate  equipment. 

“It’s  costly,  demanding  and 
often  mighty  heavy.  But  for  the 
first  time,  I’m  freer  than  I’ve 
ever  been  to  think  about  what 
the  picture  will  say.  And  that’s 
what  it’s  all  for.” 

In  his  o\VTi  talk.  Bill  Strode 
emphasized  some  of  the  same 
points. 

“When  I  say  know  your  cam¬ 
eras,  I  mean  really  know  them,” 


Strode  told  his  Evansville  audi¬ 
ence.  “Be  able  to  load  them  in 
the  dark,  know  what  way  the 
‘F’  stops  go  without  looking. 
Practice  in  front  of  a  mirror  to 
cut  down  on  useless  motions. 

“Practice  until  it  becomes  a 
l)art  of  you  and  is  really  an 
e.xtension  of  your  eye — not  the 
camera.” 

‘I.ucky’  Pliologs 


cers,  trophy  i)resentatioiis,  two 
men  and  a  piece  of  paper,  and 


on  and  on  and  on  and  on.  gtrex 

“These  are  the  assignments  chan 

that  have  to  have  something  turn: 

extra  if  they  are  to  be  noticed  thouj 
by  more  than  the  participants’  •  On 


mothers.  These  deadly  jobs  can  not  t 
be  brightened  through  a  combin-  tentii 
at  ion  of  several  fundamentals.”  back! 


Backgruunil 


'  tions 
neces 


Both  i)hotographers  made 
some  other  ob.servations  worth 
passing  on.  “Different  pictures 
arise  from  thoughtful,  persistent 
enterprise,”  Kelly  said.  “It  is 
significant  that  photographers 
exhibiting  these  qualities  often 
acquire  the  reputation  for  luck. 
The  telling  thing  is  that  they 
are  constantly  ‘luckier’  than 
their  competition. 

“As  experience,  (juickness, 
comprehension  and  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  eye  are  prime  consider¬ 
ations  in  the  covering  of  a  fast¬ 
breaking  spot  news  event,  equip¬ 
ment  variety  is  somewhat  mini¬ 
mized  because  he  is  fiequently 
at  the  mercy  of  the  situation  and 
can  exercise  little  control.  But 
competence  with  what  he  uses 
is  vital  in  such  tough  situations. 
And  it  is  possible  to  have  basic 
equipment  ready  and  div^ersified. 

“But  the  pictures  that  make 
up  the  bulk  of  most  workdays 
are  the  routine,  relatively  com¬ 
monplace  jobs  that  take  time 
and  fill  space.  Sports,  new  offi¬ 


Kelly  listed  the  fundamentals, 
among  them  the  points  on  equip¬ 
ment  listed  here  earlier.  But  he 
added  these: 

“The  photographer  must  in¬ 
sist  on  all  the  information  avail¬ 
able  on  the  assignment  he  is  to 
cover.  Editors  get  the  releases, 
see  features  that  have  been 
written  and  are  usually  the  go- 
betweens  for  photographers  and 
subjects. 

“The  assignments  they  issue 
should  reflect  more  than  the 
superficial  who,  when  and  where. 
Nothing  more  richly  deserves — 
and  generally  produces — lousy 
results  than  the  instructions: 
‘Just  grab  a  few  ((uick  shots 
and  come  on  back.’  ” 

Bill  Strode  couldn’t  agree 
more.  In  his  talk,  he  said  there 
were  two  things  he  strives  to 
know  before  he  goes  on  an  as¬ 
signment — his  equipment  and  the 
subject  to  be  photographed. 

Before  he  goes  out.  Strode 
reads  clips,  talks  to  the  re- 


BOO  WHO? — Frank  Stork,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  won  the  $100  Associated  Press  Non-Cliche  Award  for 
October  when  he  produced  this  picture  for  Hallowe'en.  In  day¬ 
light,  he  shot  the  photo  of  the  youngsters  dressed  up  for  trick 
or  treat.  After  making  the  normal  print  from  the  negative,  he 
reprinted  from  the  positive  to  get  a  paper  negative  on  which 
black  appeared  white  and  white  showed  up  black. 
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Cash  Register 
Credits  Payments 
Via  Computer 


The  reporter  who  carries  a  “You  have  to  remember  that  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

camera  may  have  neither  the  while  not  one  in  thousands  of  A  new  cash  register  with  a 
time  nor  the  skill  that  the  full-  metropolitan  readers  ever  ex-  double  function  has  been  added 
time  photographer  carries  to  pects  to  see  his  picture  in  the  to  the  cashier  section  of  the 
his  assignment,  but  to  the  small-  paper,  a  much  greater  proper-  Accounting  Department  at  the 
town  newspaper  with  a  limited  tion  of  our  readership  fully  ex-  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Eve- 
personnel  he  provides  the  means  pects  to  achieve  such  a  distinc-  yting  independent . 
of  getting  the  job  done.  tion  at  some  time  or  other.  The  machine  not  only  records 

So  the  members  of  the  Wis-  “Hence  we  flagrantly  violate  cash  and  check  receipts  on  a 
consin  AP  were  told  by  Ph  W.  some  of  the  standard  rules.  We  regular  accounting  journal  form, 
Heller,  associate  editor  of  the  allow  too  many  people  to  get  it  cuts  tape  which  is  fed  into 
Marshfield  (Wis.)  \ews-Herald.  into  the  corner.stone-laying  sliot  the  Honeywell  200  computer. 

The  News-Herald,  with  a  cir-  — they  love  it!  We  let  kids  When  the  tape  is  run  through 
culation  of  12,500  and  a  news  swarm  over  the  school  patrol  the  computer,  payments  are 
staff  of  six  men  and  three  picnic  shot — their  mothers  love  creditetl  to  the  account  on  which 
women,  has  never  had  a  full-  it!  We  shoot  the  big  pumpkin  payment  was  made, 
time  i)hotograi)her,  he  said,  but  and  the  early  tomato  and  the  “This  machine  will  eliminate 
has  “graduated”  from  having  first  deer  bagged — within  rea-  some  of  the  drudgery  concerned 
one  or  two  reporters  carry  son  of  course.  with  receiving  and  crediting  pay- 

Kodaks”  and  waiting  a  week  “In  the  small  communities  we  ments  to  the  Times  Publishing 

for  zinc  engravings  to  arrive,”  serve,  a  lot  of  people  know  the  Co.,”  Cliff  Camp,  controller  and 
to  equipping  four  newsmen  with  fellow  whose  i)icture  gets  into  treasurer,  said. 

35mm.  Retinas  and  turning  out  the  paper.  So  we  get  it  in,  even  Presently,  classified  transient 
up  to  650  of  its  own  Fairchild  when  it’s  a  lousy  .shot — and  billing  is  being  handled  through 

engravings  a  month.  everybody’s  glad.  the  computer  and  the  new  cash 

Observing  that  the  array  of  “That  doesn’t  mean  we’re  not 
jihotographic  equipment  on  dis-  constantly  trying  for  improve- 
play  at  the  meeting  “makes  me  ment.  We  don’t  want  inferior 
feel  like  a  balloon  vendor  at  pictures  on  page  one,  and  since 
Cape  Kennedy,”  Heller  said  he  we  have  good  live  Photofax  pic- 
would  like  to  send  “artists  in-  tures  that  everyone  wants  to 
.stead  of  w'orkmen”  on  picture  see,  we’re  getting  more  fussy 
a.ssignments,  but  that  on  a  small  about  local  pictures.  As  we 
paper  the  greater  flexibility  of  “grow’  up,”  we  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  throwing  away  a  good  wire 
jiicture  and  using  a  jioor  local 

be  as  ten 

thousand  we 

column 
words — and 
had  better  be  at 

“The  product  of  four  reporter- 
photographers  in  a  hurry  may 
always  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever,  but  we  console 
^  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 

1^  M  ^  fulltime  photographer  can’t  be 

j  ",  in  four  places  at  once,  as  they 

when  it’s  neces.sary,” 


Air  Crash  Inquiry 
Story  Wins  Prize 

An  Ohio  State  University 
sophomore  was  judged  first 
place  winner  in  the  November 
General  New’S  Writing  Compe¬ 
tition  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation’s  Sixth  An¬ 
nual  Journalism  Aw’ards  Pro¬ 
gram. 

William  N.  Curry  w’as  award¬ 
ed  a  $500  scholarship  for  first 
place  for  his  graphic  account 
Cincinnati  functions  of  air  crash 

■>  .station  WZIP  investigation  fact-finding  teams, 
to  the  Zanesville  Placing  second  in  the  com- 
of  Zanesville,  petition  was  Mike  Allee,  Uni- 
[)ved  recently  by  versity  of  Missouri,  who  re- 
Communications  ceived  a  $300  scholarship, 
a  5  to  2  vote.  Indiana  University’s  Donald 

was  sold  by  L.  F.  Snider  and  Robert  V. 
ati  Broadcasting  Stover,  both  seniors,  took  third 
ce  in  excess  of  and  four  place  and  were  aw’ard- 
1  Perry  will  con-  ed  $200  and  $150  scholarships 
?sident  and  gen-  respectively,  while  Susan  At¬ 
water  and  Marvin  R.  McNeff, 
Publishing  Co.  both  seniors  of  the  University 
apers  and  radio  of  Nebraska,  placed  sixth  and 
bio  and  West  seventh  and  received  $100  schol¬ 
arships  each. 


SOUTHERN  EXPOSURE— Bill  Snead,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal,  used  a  500MM  lens  to  take  this  shot  of  Canadian  geese 
passing  over  a  low  cloud  bank  in  front  of  the  setting  sun  as  they 
head  for  a  rest  stop  at  the  Smyrna,  Del.,  Bombay  Hook  Game 
Refuge.  They  were  enroute  south  for  the  winter.  The  shot  won  him 
the  $100  Associated  Press  Non-Cliche  Award  for  November. 
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Fast  Offset 
Tabloid  Hails 
Gemini  Feat 


Dktroit 

“Milestone  to  the  Moon,”  the 
special  )‘ei)ort  in  the  Detroit 
Neu'p.  on  Thursday,  l>ec.  23,  of 
America’s  historic  rendezvous 
in  space,  may  have  set  a  record 
itself  for  jjioduciiiK  and  j)rint- 
ing  time. 

The  eight-page  color  tabloid 
report  was  conceived,  written 
and  printed  with  more  than 
700,000  copies  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  less  than  four  days. 

In  actual  lapsed  working 
time,  comjjlete  copies  of  the 
section  began  rolling  off  the 
presses  only  40  hours  after  color 
pictures  from  si)aceship  cam¬ 
eras  were  received  by  editors 
of  the  News. 

AP  Cooperalion 

Officials  of  the  News  and  the 
Safian  Printing  Co.,  which 
printed  the  section  in  offset  for 
News  distribution,  believe  no 
other  metropolitan  newspaper 
in  the  country  has  produced 
such  a  section  in  com})arable 
time. 

The  project  was  di.scussed  in¬ 
formally  the  night  of  Dec.  18 
and  preliminary  inquiries  were 
made  of  the  Associated  Press 
Wirephoto  unit  at  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.,  to  determine  if  color  trans¬ 
parencies  of  the  great  space 
achievement  were  available. 

At  noon  Sunday,  editors  of 
the  News  gathered  to  discuss 
the  idea  as  an  actual  public 
service  project. 

Officials  of  Safran,  which 
also  prints  the  TV  Magazine  for 
the  News,  were  consulted  to  see 
if  the  job  could  be  handled. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  21  tons 
of  offset  newsprint  were  avail¬ 
able  (it  was)  and  if  the  News 
could  have  color  transparencies 
ready  for  processing  by  8  a.m. 
Monday,  Dec.  20,  and  complete 
editorial  pages  ready  by  noon 
the  next  day,  the  job  could  be 
printed. 

Pix  Karniarked 

Hurried  calls  were  again 
made  to  the  AP  bureau  at  Cocoa 
Beach  and  to  Houston  where 
another  AP  bureau  was  cov’er- 
ing  the  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Paul 
Haney,  head  of  NASA  public 
relations,  special  transparencies 
— just  beginning  to  be  processed 
— were  earmarked  for  the  News. 


i»a(;e  of  the  week 


Cl|c  (Topeka  Bailij  (Hapital 


India,  Pakistan  Troops 
Battle  in  Desert  State 


More  Ft.  Riley 
Troops  to  Viet 
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Volcano  foil  to  1844^- 
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nr  Farmer  Renews  Feud  With  S<hcds:^r?i 


Each  head  makes  its  sales  pitch  independently. 


Flight  schedules  to  Detroit 
were  checked  and  the  itictures 
were  placed  on  planes  to  arrive 
at  Metrojiolitan  Airport  at  3 
and  5:30  a.m.  Monday',  Dec.  20. 

In  the  meantime,  editors 
roughed  out  possible  layouts 
and  story  concepts,  and  Edwin 
G.  Pipi),  News  aerospace  writer, 
was  called  in  to  write  a  possible 
lead  story  and  assist  in  the 
gathering  of  space  data. 

When  he  was  called  Dec.  19, 
Mr.  Pipp  had  arrived  in  De¬ 
troit  only  three  hours  earlier 
from  his  Cape  Kennedy  assign¬ 
ment  of  covering  the  14-day 
flight  and  final  splashdovv'n  of 
Gemini  7. 

News  messengers  met  the 
early  Dec.  20  airplanes,  and  at 
6:30  a.m.  editors  had  assessed 
color  picture  qualities.  The  go- 
ahead  on  the  special  section  was 
given. 

With  the  effort  of  News  edi¬ 
torial  and  composing  room 
crews,  the  Dec.  21  deadline  for 
material  to  the  printer  vv’as 
l)eaten  by  one  minute. 

Nine  hours  later,  first  press 
color  copies  were  rolling  off  the 
press.  By  9  a.m.  Dec.  23  the 
complete  run  was  ready  for 
circulation. 


Gift,  to  Mother 
A  Ytiletide  Story 

Akkon,  O. 

The  Beacon  Journal  has  had  a 
built-in  Chri.stmas  story  for  12 
years — one  with  susj)ense,  im¬ 
pact,  drama. 

Back  in  1953,  Mrs.  Helen 
Arnold  was  shopping  in  a  down¬ 
town  store  with  four  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  She  had  $37  to  cover 
Christmas  gifts,  clothing  and 
food  for  her  family  of  nine. 

Suddenly  a  man  aj)proached 
her  and  asked:  “Are  these  your 
children?” 

She  answered  that  they  were. 

“They’re  lovely  children  and 
well-behaved,”  the  stranger  told 
her  as  he  put  a  $20  bill  into  her 
hand,  then  walked  away. 

Mrs.  Arnold  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Beacon  Journal  to  thank  him. 
She  signed  it  “Grateful  Mother.” 
It  was  published  and  the  next 
day  a  man  brought  a  letter  to 
the  newspaper  addressed  “Grate¬ 
ful  Mother” — it  contained  $80. 

On  11  of  the  12  succeeding 
Christmases,  including  this  one, 
letters  to  “Grateful  Mother” 
have  reached  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal.  To  date  the  gifts  have 
totaled  $3,040. 


Topeka 
Experiments 
Pay  Off 

By 

Kdiiiiind  C.  .Arnold 

“That’s  a  good  idea;  I  gotta 
try  it.” 

How  many  times  have  you 
said  this  at  a  conv'ention  or 
meeting,  mulled  it  over  as  you 
were  trying  to  sleep  after  a 
heavy  banquet  .  .  .  and  then  for¬ 
gotten  about  it? 

If  you’re  a  typical  newsman, 
that’s  happened  far  too  often, 
hasn’t  it?  Too  many  ideas  are 
file-and-forget. 

So  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
meet  with  O.scar  Stauffer  and 
his  group  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  re¬ 
cently  and  see  ideas  put  into 
immediate  effect.  We  hadn’t 
even  finished  our  meeting  when 
the  Daily  Capital  came  out  w'ith 
several  innovations.  All  of  them 
won’t  nece.ssarily  be  continued. 
But  they  were  tried  and  their 
evaluation  could  be  much  more 
sjM'cific. 

Here’s  an  interesting  page  in 
that  the  lead  story  reads  out  of 
a  lefthand  banner.  There’s  no 
law  that  says  No.  1  must  read 
out  into  column  8,  you  know. 

Note  the  underscored  catch¬ 
lines.  I  don’t  think  this  is  my 
favorite  u.sage  but  I’m  glad  to 
see  it  in  print  so  I  can  judge 
ink  instead  of  a  mental  image. 

The  sideless  box  in  column  4 
would  be  more  effective  set  in 
boldface.  Main  heads  under 
kickers  ought  to  be  indented. 

Note  the  functional  handling 
of  the  half-column  porkchop  in 
column  8.  That’s  the  way  to 
handle  those  little  critters  .  .  . 
leave  the  space  next  to  them 
blank  instead  of  filling  with 
lines  too  short  to  set  or  read 
w'ith  convenience. 

The  lower  right  corner  w'ould 
be  stronger  if  the  FARMER 
head  were  moved  a  column  to 
the  right. 

Notice  that  each  head  is  kept 
far  enough  away  from  compe¬ 
tition  so  it  can  make  its  sales 
pitch  effectively.  Where  a  head 
can’t  be  isolated,  as  with  FT. 
RILEY,  the  kicker  offers  a 
modicum  of  separation. 

The  reading  diagonal  (top 
left  to  right  and  down)  is 
pleasantly  defined.  Heads  are 
simple  and  indented  to  frame 
them  dramatically. 

Most  important,  though,  they 
tried  out  the  new  ideas. 

*  *  # 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Do  it 
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t  Sukarno  Twists  Ears 
•  Of  His  Own  Editors 
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Sl'KAKNO:  An  Autoliioifraphy  As  Tolil 
to  Cindy  Adams.  Bobl)S-Men'ill.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  '.‘,24  iianes. 

It’s  inteicstinj',  informative 
and  instructive  to  study  the 
pre.ss  preferences  and  prejudices 
of  a  current  revolutionist  turned 
paternatistic  dictator.  President 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  appears 
to  distrust  and  dislike  a  free 
pre.ss  in  jiarticular  as  much  as 
he  does  tlie  Unitt-d  States  in 
general. 

KlutleriiiK  Fear 

The  dynamic  and  independent 
leader  thus  ntveals  his  press 
predilection  and  a  fear  that 
flatters  —  unintentiinially,  of 
course : 

“Revolution  needs  leader.ship. 
Without  it  there  is  jmnic  and 
fear.  It  is  lu-cause  we  are  still 
in  an  economic  revolution  that 
I  shall  not  allow  destructive 
criticism  of  my  leadership  nor 
do  I  permit  freedom  of  the  press. 
We  are  too  young  a  country  to 
encourage  more  confusion  than 
we  already  have.  What  kind  of 
army  permits  jirivates  to  puh- 
licly  .strip  the  general  of  his 
respect  and  confidence?  And 
that’s  not  because  the  gmieral  is 
vain  but  because  such  attitudes 
could  undermine  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  well-being  of  the  entire  army 
and  cause  doubt,  lack  of  trust. 

“.4  foreign  journalist  asked, 
‘But  didn’t  you  criticize  the 
government  when  you  were  a 
young  rebel?’ 

“‘Ye.s,’  I  conceded,  ‘I  wrote 
blistering  editorials  against 
them.  Rut  they  were  the  I)utch. 
That  was  not  f)UK  government. 
However,  I  am  now  THEIR 
government.’ 

Tol«‘raleil 

“‘When  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Revolution  is  some  day  over, 
will  you  then  permit  freiulom  of 
the  pre.ss?’  he  asked  me. 

’’‘I’ll  tolerate  it  only  within 
certain  limits.  I  think  now  that 
I  shall  never  permit  that  free¬ 
dom  which  gives  public  prints 
the  lilierty  to  murder  their 
Heads  of  State  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  see.  Japan,  for 
instance,  has  headlined  false  and 
cicious  things  about  Crown 
Princess  Michiko  which  were  so 
harmful  they  destroyed  her  self- 
confidence  and  faith  in  herself 
and  she  became  ill.  In  a  new 
haby  country  like  ours  it  could 


destroy  us.  I  give  my  newspajicrs 
freedom  to  write  w’hatever  they 
like  jirovided  it’s  not  destructive 
to  the  safety  of  the  State.’ 

“  ‘And  if  they  go  too  far?’ 

“  ‘I  twist  their  ears.  This 
means,  I  forhid  the  guilty  pajiers 
to  jirint  for  one  week.  Sometimes 
two.  Should  it  occur  again,  I 
suspend  them  for  three  weeks. 
The  next  time  I  shut  their  doors 
indefinitely.’  ” 

Well,  there  it  is  in  his  own 
warning  words.  He  twists  edi¬ 
tors’  ears.  How  fortunate  U.S. 
newspaix'rmen  are  that  our  own 
President  can  get  away  only 
with  twisting  his  dog’s  ears — 
and  iiublic  ojiinion  curtailed 
him  aft«-r  one  trial  canine  twist 
for  the  henefit  of  newspaper 
jihotographers,  not  for  the  pain¬ 
ful  punishment  of  the  press. 

Sukarno’s  proud  Ixiasts  of  his 
fear  of  and  suppression  of  criti¬ 
cism  leads  us  to  accept  with 
regret  but  without  surprise  a 
Dec.  r>  dispatch  from  Jakarta  to 
the  \(  W  Yorli  Times  with  this 
laconic  and  lamentable  lead: 

l’ap<‘rs  .Vre  Itaiimul 

“A  total  of  46  of  163  news- 
l)ap(‘rs  in  Indonesia  has  now 
lieen  banned  on  charges  of  Com¬ 
munist  affiliation  or  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  country’s 
new  jiress  laws. 

“In  di.sclosing  this.  Colonel 
Har.sono,  chief  of  press  and 
public  relations  in  the  Ministry 
of  Information,  said  further  re¬ 
duction  in  the  numlier  of  papers 
was  expected  until  about  65  re¬ 
mained.  He  has  control  of  li¬ 
censing  of  newsiiapers  as  well  as 
of  supplies  of  newsprint.” 

Incidentally,  Antara,  the  offi¬ 
cial  Indonesian  press  agency,  is 
the  sole  source  of  foreign  news 
for  the  country’s  newspapers. 

Here’s  a  .sample  of  Sukarno’s 
in.scrutable  Oriental  rea.soning: 
“Western  papers  sneer  at  the 
Communist  press.  ‘They’re 
forced  to  lie,’  sneer  the  Western 
papers.  Well,  what’s  the  differ¬ 
ence  whether  you’re  forced  to 
lie  or  free  to  lie?  Both  are 
e«|ually  destructive.” 

I’rovocutive  Coiiversution 

President  Kennedy  was  very 
warm  and  friendly  to  him  and 
took  him  up.stairs  to  his  private 
bedroom  for  a  talk.  President 
Sukarno  reports,  adding  this 
prov’ocative  conversation : 
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CO-AUTHORS — President  Sukarno  and  Cindy  Adams  in  the  Presidential 
Palace  in  Jakarta. 


“I  said  to  him,  ‘Look  here, 
are  you  aware  that  while  you 
per.sonally  might  be  cementing 
a  friendship,  you  can  often  spoil 
relations  with  foreign  countries 
by  ridiculing,  lampooning,  or 
l)eimitting  con.stant  criticism  of 
their  leaders  in  your  press? 
Som<'tim<“s  we  may  lie  inclined 
to  act  or  react  more  .strongly 
bccau.se  we  are  hurt  or  angered. 
After  all,  what  is  international 
relations  but  human  relations 
on  a  larger  scale?  This  type  of 
continual  harpooning  ruptures 
harmony  and  strains  the  already 
difficult  relationships  between 
other  countries  and  yours  even 
more  than  necessary.’ 

(fur  Heritage 

“  ‘I  agree  with  you.  President 
Sukarno.  I,  too,  have  had  diffi¬ 
culties  with  our  newspapermen,’ 
he  sighed.  ‘Rut,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  freedom  of  the 
jiress  is  part  of  the  American 
heritage.’  ” 

Fortunately,  we’d  say — with¬ 
out  a  sigh. 

Sukarno  said  he  told  Kennedy 
that  when  Vice  President  Bark¬ 
ley  was  in  Indonesia  he  was 
kissed  by  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls 
but  no  local  paper  published  a 
lihotograph  of  the  bussing,  con¬ 
sidering  it  would  injure  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  foreign  government 
leader.  He  adds:  “Kennedy  sym¬ 
pathized  with  this  greatly  and 
confided  to  me,  ‘You  are  per¬ 
fectly  right,  but  what  can  I  do? 
Even  I  am  cursed  in  my  owm 
country.” 

However  much  we  may  fail  to 
agree  with  President  Sukarno  as 
to  jiress  or  politics,  his  life  story 
is  one  of  revolution,  conflict, 
ideas,  daring  and  strength  that 
makes  for  enlightening  and  en¬ 
livening  reading. 

Cindy  Adams,  syndicated 
Broadway  columnist,  and  wife 
of  Joey  Adams,  comedian,  spent 
1 1  months  with  President  Sukar¬ 
no  over  a  period  of  several  years 
helping  him  record  his  exciting 
story  with  skill  and  sen.sitivity. 

The  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  is  distributing  a 
series  of  articles  taken  from  the 
liook  to  newspapers  over  the 
country. 


illllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllillllll^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Prof,  Harvey  Jacobs,  head  of 
New  Mexico  State  University’s 
Department  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  book,  tentatively  titled 
“The  Between  Years,”  which 
Rand  McNally  will  publish  late 
in  1966  or  early  in  1967.  The 
book,  upon  which  the  author  has 
worked  for  nearly  two  years,  is 
a  documentary  of  rural  and 
small  town  living  in  the  U.  S. 
between  1920  and  1940.  It’s  a 
personalized  history  and  high¬ 
lights  institutions  which  domi¬ 
nated  community  living. 

For  the  first  time,  a  guide- 
l)ook  to  assist  Jewish  visitors  to 
find  their  way  around  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  been  published. 
Esther  M.  Klein,  co-publisher, 
Philadelphia  Jewish  Times,  is 
the  author  of  “A  Guidebook  to 
Jewish  Philadelphia”  (Jewish 
Times  Institute,  1530  Spruce 
St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Paper¬ 
back.  Illustrated.  225  pages. 
OSt*). 

Jack  Kisling,  former  regional 
editor.  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Iktily  Sentinel,  will  have  his 
first  novel,  “The  Crow  Flies 
Crooked,”  published  in  March  by 
the  David  McKay  Co. 

R.  L.  Heminger,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Findlay  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  editor  of 
the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican- 
Courier,  has  written  a  book, 
“Across  the  Years  in  Findlay 
and  Hancock  County.”  Mr.  Hem¬ 
inger,  who  served  as  publisher 
until  recently  when  Edwin  L. 
Heminger  assumed  that  posi¬ 
tion,  has  long  been  interest^  in 
the  history  of  his  city  and 
county. 

“Jim  Bishop:  Reporter” 
(Random  House.  Feb.  4.  $6.95) 
is  a  collection  of  columns  about 
topics  ranging  from  Presidents 
and  Popes  and  himself  to  racial 
conflict.  The  author’s  columns 
are  distributed  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 
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Elena  Nielsen  Gets 
‘Decompressed’  Copy 


“Next,  please,”  said  the  Air 
Force  doctor.  Number  8  in  a  line 
of  16  young  jet  pilots  stepped 
forward.  “It’s  quite  OK  .  .  . 
there’s  no  mistake,”  she  has¬ 
tened  to  explain,  “I’m  taking 
the  physical  too.  You  want  to 
be  sure  I’m  perfectly  fit  before 
you  put  me  into  the  ‘chamber  of 
horrors.’  ” 

The  US.4F  flight  surgeon,  to 
his  credit,  remained  composed. 
“Why,  may  I  ask,  do  you  want 
clearance  for  high  altitude  fly¬ 
ing?”  he  inquired  politely. 

Thus,  another  assignment — 
and  a  new  incursion  into  almost 
exclusively  masculine  realms — 
started  for  Elena  Frolova  Niel¬ 
sen,  a  mere  .'>-ft.  tall  writer-pho¬ 
tographer,  but  a  tower  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  strength  who  works  out 
of  New  York. 

The  location  was  the  US.4F 
base  at  Westover,  Mass.  Crew¬ 
men  were  receiving  high-alti- 
tude  indoctrination  in  the  de¬ 
compression  chamber,  gaining 
necessary  .4ir  Force  ratings. 
Mrs.  Nielsen — her  many  jour¬ 
nalistic  friends  agree  she’s 


rarely  at  a  loss  for  words,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  she  speaks  eight 
languages — told  the  good  doc¬ 
tor  that  she  was  about  to  enter 
the  decompression  chamber  as 
a  guest  of  the  Air  Foice  Office 
of  Information,  New  York, 
where  Major  James  Reid  had 
suggested  she  take  the  test  as 
the  subject  of  a  story. 

Good  News  Source 

But  the  assignment  appealed 
for  other  reasons.  Elena — she 
says  “I  can’t  understand  why 
more  newsmen  and  women  don’t 
keej)  in  better  contact  with  the 
various  branches  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  which  provide  a  lot  of  good 
copy” — lelishes  military  assign¬ 
ments. 

Now,  with  an  -Air  Force 
rating  for  having  stood  decom¬ 
pression  up  to  43*2  thousand 
fe<-t,  she  has  the  necessary 
(lualification  for  passenger 
transit  in  fighter  aircraft  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  news  story  based  on 
personal  experience  on  what  it’s 
like  to  pass  one  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  military  flight. 
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WOMAN  IN  A  MAN'S  WORLD — Elena  Nielsen  prepares  for  USAF 
''decompression.'* 


Professionally,  Mrs.  Nielsen  ble  place  of  worship:  a  big 
wears  a  number  of  hats.  She  is  shiny  portal  carved  in  the  ice. 
foreign  editor  of  World  Wide  We  wei  e  six  in  the  party,  three 
Features,  New  York,  which  sup-  .Army  officers,  two  .Air  Force 
plies  i)hoto-feature  material  to  officers  and  I.  One  officer  helped 
12  countries.  She  also  acts  as  me  strap  my  cameras  on  my 
U.S.  correspondent  for  Nor-  back,  stuck  a  flash  light  in  my 
wegian  and  Danish  newspapers,  hand  and  we  were  ready  to  start 
handling  all  around  assignments  our  expedition  under  the  ice.” 
including  coverage  of  the  The  church,  deep  down  under 
United  Nations.  the  ice — “reached  by  walking 

'  Born  in  Denmark  of  Russian  and  crawling  through  long, 
jiarents  —  multilingual  from  shiny,  aquamarine  colored  tun- 
childhood  —  she  danced  as  a  nels” — came  into  being  when 
ballerina  in  Denmark  and  Nor-  GIs  taking  part  in  the  military 
way.  Elena  Nielsen  came  to  the  operation  “Deep  Freeze,”  an  ex- 
U.S.  to  .study  ballet,  and,  some  periment  in  living  under  ice  for 
years  later,  journalism.  months  on  end,  carved  and 

Columbia  University  jjrovided  chipped  the  huge  chamber  out 
her  with  a  grounding  in  rei)ort-  of  solid  ice. 
ing  and  tv'  writing  to  which  Then  there  was  the  story  she 
she  subsequently  added  photog-  pot  out  of  the  BIG  LIFT  of 
raphy.  16,000  troops  from  Texas  to 

To  quote  Major  Reid  at  the  Germany,  the  copy  which 
Air  Force  Office  of  Information,  emerged  from  coverage  of  Mili- 
“Elena  has  acted  as  a  bridge  tary  Air  Transport  Service  com- 
between  us  and  the  overseas  petition  flights  in  Savannah, 
correspondents  in  New  York.”  Georgia. 

At  her  suggestion,  USAF  in-  “Being  a  woman  thrown  into 
formation  officers  have  visited  ^  man’s  world  can  be  tough,” 
the  Foreign  Correspondents  admits  Elena,  “especially  when 
Center,  meeting  reporters  from  ^ften  you  are  unable  to 

other  nations.  This  is  an  area  ygg  j^g  ijasic  facilities.”  But  this 
of  liaison,  according  to  Major  jg  least  of  Elena’s  w’orries. 
Reid,  which  the  USAF  is  plan-  g^e’s  willing  to  take  the  rough 
ning  to  extend.  with  the  smooth. 

Under  Tlie  lee  “Another  thing,”  she  says,  “I 

think  that  very  often  the  woman 
Among  many  memorable  ex-  i-e])oi'ter  will  come  up  with  a 
periences  Elena  Nielsen  has  en-  fa,-  more  intere.sting  story  than 
joyed  as  a  guest  of  the  Armed  her  male  colleague.  One  of  the 
Forces  was  a  visit  to  Camp  rea.sons  is  that  she,  by  her  very 
Tuto,  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer-  nature  as  a  woman,  is  not 
ing  post  at  the  edge  of  the  Ice  afraid  to  ask  questions  which 
Cap  on  Greenland.  There  she  will  reveal  unawareness  or  lack 
visited — and  later  wrote  about  of  familiarity  with  a  subject, 
—one  of  the  mo.st  unusual  Thus  informed,  she  conveys  de¬ 
churches  in  the  world.  tail  with  greater  simplicity,  in 

“There  it  was,”  she  recalls,  a  form  more  easily  understood, 
“the  entrance  to  a  quite  incredi-  Men  tend  to  assume  that  the 
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render  is  completely  aware  of 
all  the  facets  of  a  situation.” 

However,  that’s  a  theme 
which  Elena  Nielsen  intends 
probinp  in  depth — she’s  writing 
a  book:  ‘•Woman  in  a  Man’s 
World,”  which  should  make  in¬ 
teresting  reading. 


syndicate 

uentences 


Russell  Kirk,  columnist  for 
General  Features  Corporation, 
participated  in  a  three-day  sym¬ 
posium  on  "Morality”  at  Duke 
University  and  spoke  at  Colpate 
University  on  “The  Future  of 
.4merican  Conservatism.” 

Irvinp  Phillips,  creator  of 
‘‘The  Stranpe  World  of  Mr. 
Mum”  ))anel,  who  has  written 
a  dozen  i)lays,  is  now  workinp 
on  one  dealinp  with  the  news¬ 
paper  and  syndicate  business. 

The  Newsjjaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil’s  new  newsletter.  Cartoonists’ 
Grapevine,  reveals  that  Alfred 
Andriola  sends  rouphs  of  his 
“Kerry  Drake”  to  his  assistant 
in  Turkey  and  the  work  is  then 
returned  to  .Andriola,  who 
finishes  it  and  sends  it  to  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate  in 
Chicapo  to  me<‘t  weekly  dead¬ 
lines.  The  assi.stant  expects  to 
return  to  the  U.S.  soon.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  mails  carry  “Kerry 
Drake”  hack  and  forth  on  his 
long-distance,  winp-and-a-prayer 
journey  every  week. 

International  interest  in 
comics  is  demon.strated  by  the 
fact  that  Lee  Falk,  who  writes 
both  “Mandrake  The  Mapician” 
and  “The  Phantom,”  within  the 
last  few  weeks  has  received 
requests  for  comic  strips  or  in¬ 
formation  from  Sweden,  India, 
France,  and  all  over  the  U.S. 
Some  of  the  cartoons  are  to 
become  parts  of  permanent  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Philip  H.  Love,  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  columnist,  complains: 

“Newspaperinp  in  Washinp- 
ton  has  its  advantapes,  but  there 
are  some  disadvantapes  too. 

“Not  the  least  of  the.se  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  people  assume 
that  you  have  ‘the  inside  dope’ 
on  everythinp  from  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  to  the  next  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  worse  still, 
that  you  have  enouph  ‘pull’  to 
?et  them  on  the  povernment 
payrolls  And  the  farther  you 
travel  from  the  Capital,  the 
more  prevalent  this  idea  seems 
to  be. 

“Such  innocuous  queries  as 
Have  you  talked  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  lately?’  and  ‘How  does 
Lady  Bird  feel  alwut  those 
aaaleas  that  died?’  are  easily 
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dealt  with.  Without  beinp  the 
least  bit  dishonest — and  also 
without  disillusioninp  the  ques¬ 
tioner — you  can  say  no.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Eastern  Europe 
Tears  Iron  Curtain 

North  .American  Newspaper 
Alliance  is  distributing  a  seven- 
part  series  called  “The  Tattered 
Curtain,”  by  the  globetrotting 
Gerald  Clark,  for  release  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  9. 

The  series  explores  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  taking  place 
in  Eastern  Europe,  changes 
which  in  19G6  will  start  re-shap¬ 
ing  the  whole  structure  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Clark,  associate  editor 
and  roving  correspondent  for 
the  Montreal  Star,  is  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Award,  Canadian  equivalent  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize.  In  19o8  his 
first-hand  reports  from  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  distributed  by 
N.A.N.A.,  received  front-page 
attention  all  ov’er  the  world. 

Mr.  Clark  is  the  author  of 
‘Impatient  Giant:  Red  China 
Today,’  ‘The  Coming  Explosion 
in  Latin  America,’  and  the  re¬ 
cent  ‘Canada:  The  Uneasy 
Neighbor.’ 

*  *  « 

New  York  Syndicate 
Passes  35-Year  Mark 

Intercity  News  Service  (103 
Park  Ave.,  New  York)  com¬ 
pleted  its  3oth  year  of  continu¬ 
ous  oi)eration  as  an  independent, 
supplement  news  organization. 

The  comj)any’s  original  serv¬ 
ices  as  New  York  correspondent, 
handling  local-angle  coverage 
and  special  editorial  assignments 
for  newsjiapers  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications  from  coast  to  coast  and 
in  Canada,  have  since  l)een  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  columns,  fea¬ 
tures,  j)ictures  and  promotional 
material. 

F]dgar  W.  Nassauer,  former 
.staff  membei-  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Journal  of  Commerce  is  a 
founder  and  the  ))resent  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Intercity  News. 


Pulliam  Papers  ' 
Establish  New 
Scholar  Program 

Indianapolis 
Announcement  of  a  four-year 
college  scholarship  program  for 
children  of  employes  of  news¬ 
papers  affiliated  with  Central 
Newspapers  Inc.,  was  made  this 
w^eek  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  i 
corporate  president. 

Newspapers  involved  in  the 
program  include  the  Indianapo-  ; 
Us  Star  and  the  Indianapolis 
News,  the  Muncie  Star  and 
Press,  the  Vincennes  Sun-Cnm- 
mercial,  all  of  Indiana,  and  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoe- ' 
nix  Gazette. 

Twenty-five  $1,000  scholar- ^ 
ships  are  expected  to  be  aw’ard- , 
ed  for  the  1966-67  academic  ! 
year.  Winners  will  be  selected 
by  a  committee  of  three  edu¬ 
cators.  The  program  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Central  Newspa- ' 
pers  Foundation. 

High  School  seniors  whose 
parent  or  legal  guardian  is  a 
full-time  employe  of  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  Central 
group  with  a  minimum  of  three 
years  continuous  employment 
will  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
the  scholarships,  which  will 
have  a  maximum  value  of  $1,- 
000  annually.  .Awards  will  be  ' 
made  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
student’s  freshman  year  in  col¬ 
lege  and  will  be  renewed  each 
year  provided  the  student  meets  , 
scholastic  requirements. 

The  scholarships  will  be  for 
undergraduate  study  only  and 
may  be  used  at  any  recognized 
college  or  university  for  tuition, 
fees,  books,  room  and  board. 

• 

Mail  from  Home 

San  Diego 
Fifteen  mail  sacks  filled  wdth 
nearly  16,000  Christmas  mes¬ 
sages  were  flown  by  the  Air  > 
Force  to  Saigon  in  the  San  Diego  \ 
Union’s  Project  SANT.AS  (Send 
A  Note  To  A  Serv’iceman). 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  1966! 


Ry  Rick  Frie<iiiiaii 

Here’s  a  number  of  Christ¬ 
mas  ideas  culled  from  weeklies 
around  the  country,  some  of 
which  may  be  worth  filing  un¬ 
til  Christmas  1966. 

*  ♦  * 

KIDS:  The  L«/>ccr  (Mich.) 
County  Picxs  ran  some  125 
drawings  of  Christmas  submit¬ 
ted  by  area  children  (about  a 
third  of  the  total  received).  For 
the  past  three  years,  children 
have  been  sending  in  these 
drawings  which  run  through  the 
County  Press,  together  with  the 
letters  to  Santa,  for  five  issues 
prior  to  Christmas.  (No  prizes 
are  offered).  Publisher  Bob 
Myers  told  us:  “For  community 
newspapers,  I  think  the  stuff 
has  Ijetter  readership  that  the 
tired  recitations  of  the  origin 
of  Santa  Claus,  Adeste  Fidelis 
and  the  Yule  Log.” 

The  Blue  Hill  (Me.)  Weekly 
Packet  turned  its  front  and 
some  inside  pages  over  to 
Christmas,  both  written  and 
drawn,  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  children  in  the  nine  area 
schools.  "Much  of  the  joy  of 
Christmas  comes  from  seeing  it 
through  the  eyes  of  a  child,”  the 
Packet  })ointed  out  in  an  edi¬ 
torial.  “The  stories  and  poems 
we  have  run  vei'batim,  with  no 
corrections  to  spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation  or,  for  that  matter,  fact. 
To  hav'e  coi-rected  them  would 
have  been  to  de.stroy  their 
charm.” 

The  Binninyhum  (Mich.)  Ec¬ 
centric  awarded  three  local 
girls  and  a  boy  first  and  .second 
top  prizes  in  the  weekly’s  fourth 
annual  Christmas  Coloring  Con¬ 
test.  A  four-column  picture  of 
the  four  winners  together  with 
their  entries  ran  with  the  story. 

The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  Gra¬ 
phic  ran  a  full  front  page  (tab¬ 
loid)  full  color  reproduction  of 
the  first  place  winner  in  its 
third  annual  children’s  Christ¬ 
mas  cover  contest.  Other  win¬ 
ners  ran  in  full  color  on  the 
back  page.  Youngsters  were 
asked  to  draw  in  color  their 
concepts  of  Christmas  and  more 
than  1.000  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived.  There  was  a  $10  prize 
for  first  place  and  $5  for  second 
place.  The  back  page  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  local  bank  which  said 
in  the  type:  “We  of  First  Na¬ 
tional  are  pleased  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  available  this 
page  of  space  ...  It  is  our  hope 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  will  al¬ 
ways  abound  in  the  min<ls  and 


hearts  of  our  young  people,  and 
may  we  as  adults  constantly 
strive  to  keep  our  nation  free  so 
that  this  spirit  can  be  expressed 
graphically  again  and  again.” 

*  *  * 

I’lCTl’RES — Hamden  (Conn.) 
Chronicle  Photographer  Larry 
Savino  was  on  hand  when  a  lo¬ 
cal  family  went  through  the  an¬ 
nual  excitement  of  decorating 
the  Christmas  tree.  A  dozen 
pictures  of  the  event  ran  on  the 
Chronicle  picture  page.  There 
were  a  number  of  other  Christ¬ 
mas-time  photo  spreads  in  the 
weekly,  included  a  group  of 
shots  showing  children  eating 
ice  cream  at  a  local  holiday 
party.  (On  its  editorial  page, 
the  Chronicle  ran  answers  from 
readers  on  what  was  their  most 
memorable  Christmas  Day). 

Merrick  (N.Y.)  Life  devoted 
its  front  tabloid  page  to  four 
l)hotos  of  a  local  family  on  the 
night  before  Christmas.” 

The  Dundee  and  ITc.st  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Sun  ran  a  double-tnick 
tabloid  picture  spread  called 
“the  Look  of  Christmas  in 
Omaha,  Decemlier,  1965.”  The 
pictures  showed  various  scenes 
around  town,  together  with  re¬ 
productions  of  famous  Christ¬ 
mas  paintings  that  reflected  the 
same  theme.  Part  of  the  copy 
read;  “Trumpets,  harps,  voices 
proclaim  the  day  now  as  they 
did  centuries  ago.  Christmas  in 
Omaha,  196.5,  reflects  the  same 
quality  of  wonderment,  of  joy, 
of  reverent  instrospection — as 
portrayed  in  these  Sun  photos 
by  Dwayne  Brown — set  against 
the  woik  of  artists  reaching 
back  to  the  loth  Century.” 

The  Riverhead  (N.Y.)  Sun¬ 
day  Revicie  ran  a  tabloid  dou¬ 
ble-truck  of  Nativity  .scenes  in 
its  area. 

The  Berea.  (Ohio)  Xeirs  pub¬ 
lished  eight  candid  head  shots 
of  children  above  the  flag  of  its 
Dec.  23  issue  with  this  teaser: 
“Guess  Who  They  Are  Ix)oking 
For?”  The  youngsters  were 
snapped  by  the  New.s’  Bill  Bchr 
as  they  gave  requests  to  Santa 
in  Berea.  (The  weekly  al.so  re¬ 
designed  its  editorial  page  for 
this  issue  and  slugged  it:  “The 
Bethlehem  News.”  In  editorial 
l)age  fa.shion,  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  told). 

The  Skokie  (Ill.)  Life  ran  a 
full  page  of  night  pictures 
.showing  how  “Suburbia  glows 
in  anticii)ation  of  Christmas.” 


CHARITY  —  The  Lanyhorne. 
(Pa.)  Delaware  Valley  Advance 
ran  stories  over  the  front  page 
flag  for  two  issues  during  the 
holiday  season,  describing  six 
“deserving  cases”  in  need  of 
community  help.  Information 
came  from  the  files  of  Family 
Service  Association  of  Bucks 
County.  The  Advance  asked 
readers  to  help  by  contributing 
money. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FRONT  PAGES  —  The  tab¬ 
loid  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Country 
Squire  ran  a  front  i)age  in  red 
of  Santa  Clause  holding  a  list 
entitled:  “Seasons  Greetings  to 
the  Squires,  including  .  .  .”  In¬ 
cluded  were  such  nationally- 
prominent  local  names  as  Sena¬ 
tor  Stuart  Symington,  Lamar 
Hunt  and  Gale  Sayers.  And 
some  non-local  prominent  names 
such  as  Lyndon  .Johnson,  Paul 
Anka  and  Fred  Waring. 

“The  7  Valley  Villager,”  tab¬ 
loid  monthly  picture  magazine 
insert  of  the  Marathon  (N.Y.) 
Independent  and  Tully  (N.Y.) 
Independent,  ran  a  four-column 
front  page  reproduction  of  the 
“Christmas  Scene,”  by  John 
Krahl,  formerly  of  Marathon. 
The  illustration  was  in  intarsia, 
])iecing  of  hundreds  of  shaded 
wood  together  to  provide  a  mul¬ 
ti-colored  scene. 

♦  *  ♦ 

FROM  THE  HOUSE— Three 
sister  weeklies  in  Brooklyn — 
Flatbusk  Life,  Kings  Courier 
and  Canarsie  Digest — all  ran  a 
composite  photo  on  all  three 
front  pages  showing  the  staff 
and  contributors  to  the  group. 
The  picture,  made  of  head  shots, 
was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
Christmas  tree  with  the  three 
co-publishers,  Robert  Lesser- 
son,  Edward  Luster  and  Her¬ 
man  Furtzaig,  taking  turns  in 
each  of  the  three  papers  as  the 
top  shot  on  the  tree. 

Bellmore  (N.Y.)  Life  ran  “A 
Belmore  Carol,”  telling  in  verse 
the  Christmas  activity  in  the 
area,  part  of  which  went:  “To 
Myer  the  Buyer,  to  John  Din- 
kelmeyer/Mr.  Lattimer’s  Patch 
of  Biiar/Fred  E.  Brown  in  his 
9()th  year/Sam  Short,  John 
Long,  a  Holiday  Cheer.” 

The  Chelesea  Clinton  Netos, 
on  Manhattan’s  west  side,  did 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  in 
“A  Holiday  Toast,”  part  of 
which  went:  “To  Headstart  and 
to  kindergarten/To  Bank  Street 
(.soon  to  settle  here)/To  Hart¬ 
ley  House  and  Mrs.  McCartin/ 
Good  luck  throughout  the  com¬ 
ing  year!” 

Part  East,  on  Manhattan’s 
Upper  East  Side,  devoted  most 
of  its  front  page  to  i)ictures  and 
a  story  on  its  owm-sponsored 
“Fe.stival  of  Carols.”  Promi¬ 
nently  singing  in  one  of  the 


pictures  were  the  Mayor  and  I 
Mrs.  Robert  Wagner.  I 

«  *  * 

GOOD  GIFTS— The  Clarence 
(N.Y.)  Press  ran  a  full  page 
house  ad  showing  its  own  front 
page  wrapped  in  Christmas  rib-  * 
bon.  The  headline  read:  “A 
Christmas  Package  That  Is  Re-  , 
membered  All  Year.” 

The  Frenchhurg  (Ky.)  Meni¬ 
fee  County  Journal  suggested 
on  its  front  page  that  a  good 
Christmas  pi'esent  would  be  52 
issues  of  the  weekly  for  $2. 5(1. 

A  handy'  order  blank  went  along 
with  the  reminder. 

The  Oherlin  (Ohio)  AVms 
Tribune  I'an  a  Chidstmas  Gift 
contest  with  over  $300  in  prizes. 
The  object  was  for  readers  to  j 
check  numbered  wrapped  gifts  j 
on  display  in  participating 
stores,  then  write  the  prize 
numbers  on  a  blank  in  the 
weekly.  Finally,  the  reader  had  I 
to  guess  the  number  of  pieces  j 
of  Christmas  candy  in  the  glass  ! 
jar  in  the  Oberlin  Savings  Bank 
window. 

• 

Gene  Ciddings  Joins 
Information  Service 

San  Francisco 

Gene  Giddings,  recently  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  special  market¬ 
ing  post  by  Tieline  Internation-  t 
al,  the  new  National  Informa-  I 
tion  Network.  Before  the  Trib¬ 
une,  Mr.  Giddings  was  with  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  the  Wichi¬ 
ta  Eagle. 

At  Tieline  International  he 
will  be  developing  marketing 
criteria  to  assist  the  company’s 
licensees  e.stablish  Tieline  Ex¬ 
changes  (that  tie  home  and 
business  telei)hones  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  computer  complexes)  be¬ 
ginning  in  California,  New 
York,  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

• 

Plant  Expanded 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

An  additional  10,000  .square 
feet  of  floor  space  has  been 
provided  for  the  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
view-Journal  plant  by  the  re¬ 
modelling  of  an  adjacent  build¬ 
ing.  The  new  facilities  house 
exj)anded  business  offices,  IBM 
equii)ment,  ad  dispatch  and  cir¬ 
culation  offices,  a  conference 
room  and  a  lunchroom. 

• 

Lighter  Sitle  on  tv 

Ralph  Schoenstein,  a  column¬ 
ist  on  the  N(W  York  Journal 
American  the  past  four  years, 
has  taken  a  job  with  Channel  2 
News  (WCBS-tv)  to  report 
whimsical  views  of  life  in  New 
York.  He  is  the  son  of  Paul 
Schoenstein,  executive  editor  of 
the  J-A. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Janu.iry  I,  1966 
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Exasperation  Bred 
Linage  Inspiration 

By  Stan  Fin8iiet4K, 

('.AM  Providence  (K.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


The  31,000  circulation  0-day 
eveninjj  Xcw  London  (Conn.) 
PAY  provides  another  outstand- 
infT  exami)le  of  what  can  happen 

If  to  classified  linajce  and  revenue 

when  a  special  effort  and  invest- 
•  ment  is  made  to  improve  this 
|r  area  of  business. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago, 
Barnard  I..  Colby,  publisher,  and 
I  Charles  J.  O’Connor,  advertising 
[  director,  decided  to  upgrade  the 
i  operation.  Results  since  then 
I  have  more  than  justified  their 
efforts. 

I  At  that  time,  the  DAY’s  “3‘/2- 
[  girl”  classified  department  was 
?  sandwiched  between  a  coat  rack 
I  and  a  display  ad  department 
booth.  Each  giil  worked  at  a 
20"x.")4''  two-drawer  table  with 
most  table  top  space  taken  up 
by  a  typewriter  and  with  no 
1  space  for  ad  blanks  or  other 
;  forms. 

i 

.Advertisers  Hung  I’p 

Incoming  calls  were  handled 
;  slowly  and  inefficiently  via  the 
main  switchboard.  Advertisers 
frequently  hung  up  after  exas- 
peratingly  long  waits.  The 
"marked  ))aper”,  using  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  “countdown”  until  day 
i  of  expiration,  with  every  ad  in 
:  that  day’s  paper  being  marked, 
j  was  u.sed.  This  job  was  handled 
by  anyone  who  hap])ened  to  be 
available  and  sometimes  by  as 
many  as  three  girls  in  a  single 
day  to  “get  the  thing  done”. 

\o  solicitations  were  made  on 
expiring  ads,  no  re-check  of  com¬ 
posing  loom  kill-out  was  made 
and  there  was  no  verification  of 
new  starts  going  into  the  paper. 

The  liookkeeping  department 
had  little  or  no  control  over  the 
money  end  of  things.  Pricing 
was  done  by  the  salesgirls  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  estimates 
of  the  size  each  ad  would  run 
in  the  paper.  This  pricing,  car¬ 
ried  out  at  the  beginning  of 
each  tran.saction,  assumed  that 
each  ad  would  run  completely 
through  the  number  of  days 
ordered.  There  was  no  verifica¬ 
tion  of  pricing — and  a  lot  of 
adjustments  made  on  re-pricing 
ads  that  were  killed  before  ex¬ 
piration. 

Credit  control  was  loose.  Each 
salesgirl  was  supposed  to  work 
with  a  “delinquent  account  list” 
(often  running  four  or  more 
pages),  which  was  difficult  to 
keep  up  to  date. 


Contract  billing  was  done  each 
day  in  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  and  took  the  full  attention 
of  one  clerk.  She,  in  effect,  did 
a  complete  “marked  paper”  of 
her  own,  first  checking  off  all 
of  the  contract  accounts  against 
copy  and  then  entering  each 
day’s  linage  on  ledger  sheets. 

Actually,  the  department  just 
ran  itself.  It  had  no  acting 
manager.  Such  a  situation  is  not 
unique.  There  have  been  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  high  numl)er  of  news¬ 
papers  of  this  size  (and  smaller) 
which  haven’t  felt  it  necessary, 
or  ai)parently  could  not  justify 
the  expense,  of  a  classified  man¬ 
ager  or  other  costs  involved  in 
upgj’ading  the  department. 
There  still  are  papers  where  a 
so-called  CAM  doubles  as  society 
editor  or  food  editor  or  credit 
manager  or  something  else. 

In  January,  1964,  DAY  linage 
was  down  5.17%.  Since  then, 
with  a  full-time  CAM,  with  lots 
of  changes  plus  additions  to 
staff,  linage  and  revenue  have 
been  going  up  steadily. 

Separate  telephone  lines 
coming  directly  to  the  Call- 
Director-equ i pped  salesgirls 
were  installed.  Working  space 
was  enlarged  and  improved 
upon.  A  program  of  consistent 
classified  promotion  was  intro¬ 
duced  —  mainly  using  “result 
story”  material  in  3  column-by- 
7"  ads.  Emphasis  was  put  on 
selling  space  and  insertions. 
Call-backs  on  expirations  were 
started. 

Linage  ('.limited 

Business  started  to  pick  up. 
The  “14-girl”  became  a  full-time 
salesperson.  A  fifth  salesgirl  was 
hired.  A  new  “marked  paper” 
was  started,  simplifying  detail, 
making  killing  and  copy  refer¬ 
ence  less  cumbersome.  New 
forms  were  ordered,  follow-up 
on  .sales  tightened.  By  the  end 
of  1964,  linage  was  up  20.61% 
and  revenue  (with  a  rate  in- 
crea.se  added  in)  was  up  37.34%. 

CAM  John  Kallander  reports 
that  the  new  trend  for  the  New 
London  DAY’s  classified  opera¬ 
tion  is  still  on  the  way  up — tvro 
years  after  the  changes  were 
made.  Through  Novemlter  of  this 
year,  1965  linage  is  up  14.92% 
— with  137,882  inches  of  classi¬ 
fied  compared  to  the  119,980 
inches  run  through  November 
last  year.  Revenue,  with  another 


rate  adjustment  is  up  26.13%. 

The  staff  now  comprises  ten 
Ijeople,  including  the  manager. 
.An  outside  salesman  was  hired 
recently,  one  girl  handles  the 
marked  paper,  another  takes 
care  of  correspondence,  national 
classified  as  well  as  supervising 
and  six  Ad-Visors  are  on  the 
phones — .selling. 

There’s  an  old  saying  in  New 
England:  “Look  to  your  g€“ese.” 
And  here’s  a  new  one:  “Look  to 
your  Classified.” 


Another  Member 
For  ‘Million’  Club 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Worceiiter  Telegram  and 
Gazette  on  Dec.  21  printed  the 
one  millionth  classified  adver¬ 
tisement  of  1965,  the  first  time 
the  total  paid  ad  count  had 
climbed  into  seven  digits  in  a 
single  year.  Francis  X.  Collins, 
classified  adv’ertising  manager, 
said  he  expected  the  number  of 
ads  published  in  ’65  to  reach 
1,019,000.  In  1964  these  news¬ 
papers  closed  the  12-month 
period  with  an  ad  count  of  991,- 
873. 

In  the  10-year  period,  1954  to 
1964,  classified  ad  count  has  in- 
crea.sed  28  percent  and  linage 
has  jumped  35  percent. 

Prescription  Prices 
Allowed  in  Ads 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Pharmacists  have  a  right  to 
advertise  prescription  prices. 

The  Pharmaceutical  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  British  Columbia  has 
lost  another  round  in  its  battle 
to  have  such  action  declared 
illegal. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Cana¬ 
da  rejected  a  motion  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  for  leave  to 
appeal  decisions  by  lower  courts 
that  the  B.C.  Government  Or- 
der-In-Council  lacked  authority 
for  approving  a  bylaw  of  the 
Association  prohibiting  pre¬ 
scription  price  advertising. 

Samuel  Bass,  Vancouver 
pharmacist  who  asked  the  courts 
to  rule  the  changes  invalid,  said 
he  would  force  a  limited  drug 
“price  war”  as  a  result  of  the 
decision. 

Mail  Call 

Akron,  0. 

The  Beacon  Journal  published 
the  names  and  addresses  of 
1,363  servicemen,  mostly  over¬ 
seas,  in  a  plea  to  send  Christ¬ 
mas  mail  to  them.  Scores  of 
servicemen  and  women  wrote 
the  Beacon  Journal,  saying  they 
were  grateful.  One  received  40 
pieces  of  mail  in  four  days. 


Obituary 

Jay  Crabb,  25,  reporter  for 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Journal,  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent;  Dec.  21. 

*  ♦ 

Rand  P.  Hollenback,  66,  edi¬ 
tor  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Booster  at  Clintonville,  Ohio, 
and  the  Xorth  Side  Herald; 
Dec.  21. 

^ 

Cadwallader  L.  Washburn, 
99,  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Xeu's  during  the 
Russo-Japane.se  War,  1904,  and 
during  the  Madero  revolution  in 
Mexico,  1910-12;  at  Farming- 
ton,  Me.,  Dec.  21. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  M.  Duckett,  70,  li¬ 
brarian  for  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times  and  Xeies  and  Observer; 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Times;  Dec.  15. 

*  ♦  * 

F.  Fraser  Bond,  74,  Nova 
Scotia  newspaperman  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  and  New  York  University 
who  retired  in  1957;  Dec.  26. 

*  «  ♦ 

CoNR.AD  Oliven,  former  .AP 
staffer  in  Syracuse  and  New 
A''ork;  lately  in  public  relations 
for  the  Agricultural  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.;  Dec.  23. 

*  * 

John  G.  Watters,  75,  re¬ 
tired  (1960)  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  publi.sher  of  the  weekly 
Coral  Gables  Times,  a  Knight 
Newspapers  employe  since  1918; 
Dec.  25. 

*  *  * 

JuLiu.s  F.  Mi  eller,  60,  sub¬ 
urban  advertising  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat;  Dec.  16. 

« 

Patrick  W.  Walsh,  74,  re¬ 
tired  (1963)  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  and  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal;  Dec.  18. 

♦  4e  ♦ 

Maurice  A.  Jones,  61,  reli¬ 
gion  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune;  Dec.  16. 

*  *  * 

W.  Benton  Jones,  63,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Morning  News;  Dec.  27. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Beryl  M,  Cameron,  retired 
newspaper  reporter  and  gov¬ 
ernment  public  relations  officer 
in  Canada;  Dec.  16. 

*  *  * 

Testimonial  to  GM 

Akron,  0. 

Four  hundred  and  ten  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  and  their  wives  hon¬ 
ored  Kenneth  L.  Milburn,  retir¬ 
ing  general  manager,  with  a 
dinner. 
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Ayer  Price 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

There  has  been  speculation 
that  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
will  be  authorized  to  set  up  a 
central  ser\’ice  unit.  A  publish¬ 
ers’  committee  was  appointed  at 
the  bureau  plans  board  meeting 
in  Noveml>er  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  for  newspaper 
support  of  a  preprint  service 
organization.  The  bureau  has 
been  discussing  such  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  Preprint  Corp.  over 
the  past  year. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr., 
president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  urged  in  a 
memo  sent  to  members  that 
newspapers  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  weeks  that  Seal- 
test  required  for  its  hi-fi  adver¬ 
tising  before  agreeing  to  run 
the  material  as  ordered. 

Mr.  Moloney  recommended 
that  the  newspaper  contact 
Sealtest’s  agency  if  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  having 
trouble  running  the  preprint 
during  the  week  called  for  in 
the  insertion  older. 

“If  a  newspaper  agrees  now 
to  the  insertion  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  sjiecific  week,  and 
then  on  the  Friday  before  the 
insertion  calls  the  advertiser 
and  says  they  cannot  run  this 
hi-fi  or  spectacolor  page,  we  are 
in  serious  trouble,’’  Mr.  Moloney 
advised  in  the  memo. 

“If  they  want  to  take  the  risk 
with  a  particular  week,  it  is 
their  decision;  but  I  suggest 
that  if  you  work  out  this  type 
of  arrangement  with  Sealtest, 
you  get  it  in  writing.” 

• 

A(1  Staff  Promotions 
On  New  York  Post 

Daniel  L.  Lionel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
the  AVtc  York'  Post,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  29  by  Dorothy 
Schiff,  editor-in-chief  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Lionel  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  since  September, 
1964.  He  joined  the  Post  in  1961 
as  classified  advertising  director 
after  eight  years  as  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  He  started  his 
career  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Several  other  promotions  were 
also  announced.  Julian  S.  Leeds 
was  named  national  advertising 
director  and  Robert  W.  Keim 
was  made  national  manager. 

Mr.  Leeds  is  a  long-time  Post 
staff  memlier.  Mr.  Keim  came 
to  the  Post  from  the  Katz 
Agency,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  in  Septemljer,  1964. 

Mrs.  Schiff  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Elliott  Eakin  as 


promotion  director.  He  came  to 
the  Post  in  1961  from  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  where 
he  had  been  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

• 

Oil  Newspaper  Board 

Huntington  Hartford,  art  pa¬ 
tron  and  A&P  grocery  heir,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  El  Tiempo,  the  Span- 
ish-language  daily  newspaper. 


in  New  York,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  Mellon 
Hitchcock,  president. 

• 

Rep  Promoted 

William  Ferguson  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Mol¬ 
oney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  news¬ 
paper  rejjresentative  firm.  He 
is  account  supervisor  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the 
Hartford  Courant. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Va$t  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOl  NCEMENTS 

ISeicspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  8S.  Norton.  Kansas. 

JK'eiespaper  Brokers 


\  SALES-FINANCING-APPRAI.SALS 
I’.  T.  Hines,  Publishers’  .Service 
Box  3132,  Greenslioro.  N.C.  27402 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
I>ai>er  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  33902.  Phone  546-3357. 

The  DIAL  Afiency,  1.503  Nar.areth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATIO-N 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>ertie8 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  jier- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LH34  FEIGHNER  AGENCi’ 

Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48S5S 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NIAV.'^PAPE'R  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  Newspa- 
l>er  .Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 

I  12I2X,  Panama  City,  Kla..  32401. 

[  !\ewspapers  For  Sale 

I  BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspar>er  Broker, 
[  129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
'  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

I  Phone:  AG  (813)  733-2966 


.WNOl  X.EMENTS 

I\'eu-spapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLU.SIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Goo»l 
plant  —  profitable.  interestinf?  area. 

.  $24,000  down  includes  acets.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  nee<led. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Komneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif.,  92S0r». 

:  TWO  roCNTY-SKAT  DAIML’S.  /one 
j  5.  ten  miles  apart.  Combine<l  cirrula- 
I  lion  fi.O(M)  to  7. QUO  range.  Both  estab* 
!  lishetl  over  TiO  years.  Now  in  separate 
plants  but  would  lie  ideal  for  single 
i  offset  plant.  Trade  area  iKipulation 
6<>.(d)0 :  growing.  Write  fully,  indicat¬ 
ing  resources  for  $100,000  cash  down 
payment,  to  Box  1064,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  DETROIT  METROPOLITAN  WEEKLY 
‘  group,  locates!  in  four  cities,  one  in 
'  fast-growing  adjacent  county  area.  In¬ 
cludes  m<Mlern  rotary  newspa|>er  letter- 
I  press  print  shop  with  4.)  commercial 
I  customers,  and  buihling.  Present  vol- 
I  ume  yearly,  $l.loa,(MK‘.  Will  sell  for 
$.700,000  including  accounts  receivable 
of  $1.70,000.  $300. (»00  <lown  to  handle. 
Will  sell  newspapers  and  print  shop 
sejmrately  if  buyer  wishes.  Unusual 
I  opiMirtiinity  for  outside  publisher  or  ra- 
I  dio  tieople  to  establish  in  Michigan.  No 
I  indebte<lness  for  new  owners  to  take 
I  over.  Present  owners  reaching  retiie- 
I  ment  age.  All  intjuiries  confid<  ntial. 

I  Write  Box  1076,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


.ANNOUNCEMENT. S 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

COUPLE  can  enjoy  university  city  in 
;  Rix-ky  Mountain  west.  Publish  weekly 
I  concentratintt  on  lettals.  Work  short 
week.  $6-M  down.  TIMES,  Box  1172, 
Missoula.  Mont..  59S01. 

MIDWE.STERN  SUBURBAN  GROUP 
of  weeklies.  Annual  volume  270,000. 
I  almut  1/3  job  printinft.  Substantial  cash 
I  <lown  required.  W.  B.  Grimes  & 
DuiK)nt  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

(COLORADO  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY 
trrossinyr  .?13.5.000.  2!*'>  Down.  Lyle 

Mariner  Associates,  1824  Curtis  St. 
Denver,  Colo.,  80’202.  (AC  303)  534- 


DEAN  SELLP;RS  SELUS  WESTERN 
tI72  ARIZONA  OFFSET  weeklies,  no 
plant,  yross  $60M,  $9M  down. 
■siWESTERN  OFFSET  SEMI  weekly. 

new  e<iuip.,  Kross  $115M.  $60M  down. 
VARIZONA  WEEKLY,  ttross  $25M- 
8.3UM,  suburban  area,  only  {7M  down. 
V-  ARIZONA  SEMI  weekly.  Kross  J76M, 
29';r  down  on  $80M  price. 

■£r2  ARIZON.\  WEEKLlBiS,  printed  in 
1  plant,  Kross  $.50M.  price  with 
buildinK.  $80M.  low  down. 
viOREGON  Printintt  plant.  Kross  $26M. 

price  $1.5M,  $4M  down. 
tlirPHOENIX,  .5-unit  Vanmiard  Offset 
press,  take  over  monthly  payments 
after  small  down. 

irNEW  MEXICO  printinK  business, 
Kross  $42M,  price  $25M,  down  $I0M. 
irARIZONA  MIMEO  service.  Kross 
83.5M,  price  $20M.  down  $5M. 
liPHOENIX  OFFSET  printinK  plant 
new  offset  e<iuipment,  kcoss  $80M,  re¬ 
quires  $14,500  down. 

DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspaper  Broker, 
625  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  86201. 

Phones;  964-2131  or  964-li'93 


Look'nq  <cr  a  good 
CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY? 

0rowfh 

Isolation 

•'  Favorable  Earninqs 


WE.S’TERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly.  |  If  you  have  $30,000  to  $.50,000  avail- 
\  exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New  j  able  as  cash  down  payment  and  wish  to 
j  press — fine  equipment — hiRh  potential.  I  own  a  fine  wwkly  in  this  fast-KrowinK 
I  $40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  |  state  .  .  . 

Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  j 

Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805.  We  h;i\'e  three  ’’Possibilities’’ 


I  VIRGINIA  WEEKLY.  30  Days  to  act! 
j  Beautiful  section.  $33,000  with  $.'<000 
J  down  and  $200  monthly.  F.  H.  Tit  low, 
Jr.,  Broker.  1203  HiKhland  Ave., 
BlacksburK.  Va..  24060. 

1.  SOUTHEAST.  Ckjunty  seat  exclusive. 
$70,000.  Terms  imssihle. 

2.  CALIFORNIA.  Weekly  Kroup.  Gross 
$80,000.  Priced  at  $40,000.  Excellent 
terms. 

3.  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  Offset 
weekly.  Gross  $75,000.  Price  $40,000. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOOATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  AnKeles,  Californi.'i  90028. 

j  TEXAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  and 
I  job  shop.  KrowinK  city  of  7.500  in  heart 
I  of  biK  <levelo|iment.  GrossinK  over  $100- 
M,  iKjtential  much  larKer.  Should  ko 
I  semi-weekly  now,  with  biK  increase  in 
j  volume.  AskinK  $200-M  with  buildinK. 

I  $80-M  cash.  Must  l>e  qualified  buyer; 
j  also  have  exclusive  weekly  in  KrowinK 
I  town  of  6.000:  no  plant;  $I6-.M,  ,5-M 
down.  L.  LEURIG,  Broker,  Box  459, 
1  Marlin,  Texas  76661. 


These  are  not  listiiiKs;  these  news- 
pai>ers  are  not  "for  sale.”  After  thorouRh 
study  and  exploration  ami  with  your 
active  interest,  we  would  expect  to 
brinK  the  publisher  of  one  or  more  of 
these  properties  of  your  choice  to  a 
point  of  decision. 

Very  few  k'skI  California  news|)aiiers 
are  ever  "for  sale."  This  ’offei  ap¬ 
proach’  is  one  of  the  liest  we  have 
found  to  oi>en  ui>  the  better  properties 
to  a  sale. 

I-et  us  hear  from  you.  Tell  us  your 
backKround.  cxi)erience  and  financial 
qualifications. 

Write  today  to: 

ABBOTT  E.  PAINE.  P.O.  Box  2,563 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  92406 


VERNON  V.  PAINE,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
899  W.  Bonita  Ave.. 
Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


Newspapers  ll’anled 

HAVE  QUALIFIED  CLIENT  wants 
weekly  or  small  daily  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  VirKinia.  eastern  West  VirKinia. 
F.  H.  Titlow.  Jr.,  1203  Highland  Ave., 
Blacksbui'K,  Va.,  24060. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  SOUGHT  by 
fin:inrially  able  conservatively  inclined 
individual.  No  broker.  Work  through 
interme<liary  if  you  wish.  Box  1007, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


I  EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR  look- 
I  inK  for  newspaper  investment.  Has  sub- 
i  stantia!  capital.  Graduate  of  U.  of 
Illinois  J-School.  Akc  37.  Strong  on  all 
editorial  phases  including  sports.  Prefer 
Area  5.  Box  1040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSl’APKK  SERVICES 


FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costa. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-636S 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PRCXJESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.  W.  since  1900 
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Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


C.omposing  Room 


STRAIGHT  MATTER  UNIT 
Intertype,  single  magazine,  thoroughly 
^ilt  in  Star  Parts  factory  1962,  with 
»utosetter  highs|)eed  operating  unit. 
Star  hydraulic  quadder  and  standard 
Mrforator.  All  electric.  Like  new.  Cost 
115  000:  will  take  40%  off.  Going  offset. 
THE  TIMES-JOURNAL 
Gobleskill.  New  York  12043 
I’hiine:  518-234-2515 

PSM  INTBKTYPE  -72  channel  with 
li^  tripixl,  Serial  #10206,  including 
two  "2  channel  full  length  magazines, 
i;  72  channel  splits  for  main,  8  aux¬ 
iliary  splits.  17  fonts  of  mats,  electric 
not  220  3-phase  electric.  Available 
ibo'ut  Feb.  1.  1966.  Contact:  D.  E. 
Stuckey.  Business  Manager,  Journal- 
^'ews,  Hamilton.  Ohio,  for  quote. 

OUTSTANDING  VALUES 
■•COMETT”  Linotype,  elec,  pot,  TTS 
ttrbosrd,  Fairchild  keyboard,  new  '54. 

^31  LINOTYPE  #  over  60000,  elec, 
pot,  quadder. 

LINOTYPE  "Bluestreak”  swing- 
ipj  keyboard. 

C-3  INTERTYPE.  elec.  pot.  quadder. 
G-2  INTERTYPE.  elec,  pot,  quadder, 
72/90. 

Details  on  request 

Northern  M.achine  Works,  323  N  4  St.. 
Phils..  6,  Pa.  (AC  215)  MA  7-3800. 

GE2(ERAL  AUTOMATIC  SLUG  strip- 
pinit  saw  for  hot  metal  paste-up.  Con¬ 
tact  Wm.  Chapman.  The  Berkshire 
Eagle.  Pittsfiebl.  Mass.,  01202.  Tel. 
413-447-7:11  1. 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  P'ORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newsiiaiier 
Arties  $s4.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  S.XLES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elltin,  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 

DISCONTINUING  Tape  Oiteration  Kri- 
den  LCC  Perforator,  complete  with 
metal  stand.  Has  lieen  maintaind  by 
factory.  FAIRCHILD  light-touch  Per- 
(orator.  less  than  one  year  olil.  Both 
machines  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Contact :  Roliert  Highnote 
DAILY  CALIFORNIAN 
(13  W.  Main  St.,  El  Cajon.  Calif.  92020 
(AC  7141  442-4104 

Computer  For  Sale 

BURROUGHS  E-2100  programmetl  for 
newspaper,  including  display,  classified 
and  circulation  receivables  and  payroll. 
Used  approximately  18  months.  Re.ason 
(or  disposing:  unifying  of  group  ac¬ 
counting.  Call  or  write-  Wm.  A.  Bean. 
Comptroller.  Dally  Journal.  295  N. 
Broad  St.,  E'llzal)eth,  N.J.,  07208.  (AC 
201)  EL  4-5000. 

Perforator  Tape 

U)WEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tai>es  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
I  for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  E.xchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

4  UNIT  HOE  —  22-3/4" 

8  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives— 2  End 
Mil  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Available  August  2966 

SEN  SHULMAf^ASSOCIATES 

<•£.42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

tor  SALE — Three  units  Goss  high 
■feed  low  construction  end  fee<l  press, 
up  to  24  pages  straight  run.  48  pages 
Wwct.  Double  64-paife  folder — 23-9/16 
Wo#  (9  col.)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle 
and  web  detector  on  every  unit. 
Jwr  new  form  rollers.  One  Cline  100 
••P.  motor.  Electric  eye  control  boanl 
■*  lOO  h.p.  motor.  (Contact  Jack  Ken- 
Mechanical  Superintendent,  The 
“an  News,  Lima,  Ohio,  45802. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOING  INTO  i 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  tor  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
:  excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position  i 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a  | 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a  ' 
j  daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75.- 
1  000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 

I  Price  will  Ite  discussed  with  interested 
i  substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366. 

1  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

I  PRESS  BONANZ.-V;  Six-unit  Unitubu- 
!  lar  available  in  August  1966.  Press 
j  completely  rebuilt  in  1963  when  erectetl 
I  in  our  plant.  1948  units.  Complete  with 
roll  stands,  upper  former,  two  color 
humps,  reversing  cylinileis,  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  stereo  including  Sta-Hi,  saw, 
milling  machine.  HammomI  Ea.sy- 
Kaster  and  Plane-O-Pl.ate.  Skilletl  erec¬ 
tor  available.  See  it  in  oi>eration. 
Should  lie  $90,000 :  our  price  $55,000. 
W.  J.  Missett,  Casper,  Wyoming.  Star- 
Tritiune.  Tel:  (AC  :107)  237-8451. 

I  PRINT  YOUR  OWN  OFFSET  PAPER 
I  in  your  own  shop  with  an  LB  Harris 
1  44  X  51  sheet-feil  press:  prints  4  pages 
I  u|)  with  sparkling  halftones,  etc.  In- 
1  cludefl  is  vacuum  frame,  arc  light.  The 
I  entire  lot.  ns  is,  on  our  floor,  only 
$2.3fO.  Come  see  it  iirint  or  send  for  a 
copy  of  paper  the  press  is  printing 
now.  Lambertville  (N.J.)  Beacon. 

VANGUARD  web  offset  press,  com¬ 
pletely  reconil  it  lotted .  Will  sell  as  8  or 

12- page  (16  or  24  taldoidl  with  quarter 
folder.  We  will  train  your  pressman 
and  install  press.  Herald  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  6016  Broadway,  Gary,  Ind.  46409. 

16-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  PRESS,  com¬ 
plete  with  full  stereo — running  daily — 
a  real  sacrifice  at  $3500.00.  McCook 
'  Daily  Gazette.  McCook.  Nebr..  69001. 

I  Available! 

I  GOSS  3  DECK  STRAIGHT  LINE 
HIGH  SPEED  SEXTUPLE 
WEB  PRESS 

I  One  of  the  best.  Excellent  condition. 

I  Now  printing  36,000  circulation  daily. 
48  page  capacity.  29,000  per  hour. 
Serial  1386  with  2  to  1  folder.  23 
inch  cutoff.  Good  rollers  and  blankets. 
Three  sets  of  angle  bars  with  bay 
window  arrangement  for  two  colors 
and  black.  Can  run  8  spot  colors  up  to 
32  pages  and  2  spot  colors  up  to  40 
pages.  Faced  hand  tension,  hydraulic 
brakes  with  graphalloy  shoes.  Has 
Westinghouse  75  horsepower  drive  motor 
220  A.  C..  60  cycles  with  7»/4  H.  P. 
inching  motor  and  overload  protection. 
Cline-Westinghouse  Control  Panel  with 
set  of  extra  parts.  Handles  newsprint 
rolls  up  to  60  inches  and  36  inches  in 
diameter.  Regrular  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram.  Being  replaced  to  double  our 
page  capacity.  See  this  Press  in  oper¬ 
ation  now.  Write: 

S.  P.  Hundley,  General  Idanager 
THE  NEWS-GAZETTE 
48  Main  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois  61823 

WE  NEED  THE'  ROOM 

13- Foot  steel  topi>e<l  atone  with  full 
storage  l>elow,  $150:  Fonts  of  H,  10  ami 

14- pt.  mats  reasonably  pricesl;  Chal¬ 
lenge  26\tj”  lever  cutter,  $425:  60"  No. 

2  Miehle,  3  sets  cores.  12  matched  8-col. 
chases.  3-phase  motor  e<iuipment,  $750: 
Omaha  folder  with  endless  tapes  and 
new  e<iuipnient  to  attach  to  a  flatlied, 
these  parts  never  unpacked,  cost  $1200 
new  7  years  ago.  $55(i.  Both  the 
Miehle  and  the  Omah:t  can  l>e  bought 
together  for  $1200.  Contact;  Jim  Carl- 
l)erg.  Roseville,  Illinois  61743.  Phone 
;!09-4'26-2611. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Arch  type  units.  2  ilouble  folders, 

I  22--'yi",  3  color  humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC 
I  drives,  reels  ami  tensions. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaiicr  Equipment  Dealers” 

I  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Available  March  I 
TWIN  COX-O-TYPE 

Serial  #490-491,  complete  with 
motor,  controls,  chases,  rollers, 
etc. 

"UPECO” 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  07071 


I  Presses  &  Machinery 


ELROD  MODEL  “K”  with  nine  molds 
and  feeder,  $1800.  Signal-Item,  16  E. 

'  Main  St.,  Carnegie,  Pa.,  15106. 

DISCONTINUING  Commercial  Miehle 
I  Vertical  V-50.  Serial  No.  V-15842.  Com¬ 
plete  with  ATF'  off.set  spray  and  com¬ 
pressor.  .Make  offer.  Contact:  Robert 
Highnote,  Daily  Californian.  613  W. 
Main  St.,  El  Cajon,  California  92020. 
lAC  714)  442-1404. 

j  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER  23  A" 
I  cut-off.  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

PUBLISHERS  OF  FREE  PAPERS 
may  lease,  or  buy  on  easy  terms  from 
us,  all  e<|uipment  needed,  offset  or  let¬ 
terpress-new  or  reconditioned — includ¬ 
ing  web  offset  presses,  sheet  feil 
presses,  collators,  cameras,  plate- 
makers,  sinks,  cutters,  etc.  National 
Pul)lishers'  Supply  Corp.,  Box  29.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Wisconsin  54923. 


1955  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

6  Units — 1  Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — Con¬ 
veyor  .AC  Unit  Drives — Web  Break  De¬ 
tectors  -Sheet  Severing — Reels  and  Pas¬ 
ters — Trackage  and  TurnUibles. 

Available  March  10o6 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 

DISCOUNT  on  Dhoto-Lathes.  Nfw 
in  June.  One  color  machine  new  ?!.(  00. 
One  stamlanl,  $3.7r>0.  Will  sell  <me  now 
for  imme<iinte  delivery  an<l  the  other 
for  delivery  in  July  19H6.  with  deposit 
to  hold.  Doth  now  in  o|>eration.  (Joinjr 
olTset.  W.  J.  Mis.sett,  Pubisher.  Casi>€r, 
Wyominjft  Star-Trilmne. 

23  X  36  Harris  OfTset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  (las  or  Klectric  Pot 
4  Cabs.  w/Mits  (Send  for  List) 

Mcxlel  5 — 8 — 31  Linoty|>es 
Hoe  Dhl.  Pa^e  Tail  Cutter  2P  ' 

APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  COT.  INC. 
210  Klizal>eth  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  loul2 
(AC  212)  966-0070 


Wattled  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4690 


COMPOSING  ROOM  adequate  for  16- 
page  daily  paper  15,000  circulation  re¬ 
quire  electric  pots  &  AC  motors  on  all 
ty|>esetting  &  casting  machines.  Prefer 
intact  jilant  in  actual  oiieration.  Box 
1993,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GE  190-HP  OR  7.5-HP 
Newspaper  Press  Motor  Drive,  AC  220- 
V.  :!P  69C.  Box  948,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

USED  HIGH-SPEED  TELETYPE  op¬ 
erating  unit  with  aiiajdor  keyboanl  for 
Linotyiie  machine.  Contact  Wm.  Chap¬ 
man.  The  Berkshire  Eagle.  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  01202.  Tel.  41:1-447-7311. 

TUBULAR  CASTING  BOX  with  vac¬ 
uum  attachment.  Tulniliir  Finishing 
'  Machine,  Chii)ping  Stand.  Mat  Roller 
I  and  Scorcher,  in  goo<l  o|)erating  condi- 
'  tion.  Box  958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  16  OR  24-PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular 
;  Press,  deck  style,  for  standard  folder 
I  and  AC  motor  drive.  Box  1073.  Editor 
I  &  Pul)lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zont  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apecific  Identification 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER 


industry 


KXPERIENCKI)  NEW  SrATERMAN 
Master’s  (lejjree,  some  teafhin>r  ex|>eri- 
ence.  to  teach  photo^rraphy,  ty|K»jfra|)hy, 
a<lvertisin>r  in  small  Missouri  college. 
Send  complete  resume.  Hox  Kiliior 

&  Puhlisher. 

Ailministratii'e 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
Publishers’  Association 
Imme<liate  o|>eninp  for  a  top-flisht  ex- 
I>erienced  newspai>er  labor  negotiator 
to  assume  complete  charge  of  AssiKia- 
tion  offices  representing  two  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  in  Zone  5.  Salary  open. 
Send  full  details,  age.  exi>erience.  pres¬ 
ent  income  to  Box  1025.  Ed'tcir  &  Pul>- 
tisher.  All  inquiries  held  in  complete 
confi<lence. 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT,  pre¬ 
ferably  employe<l  as  second  or  third 
man,  to  fill  ne>v  |M)sition  and  grow 
with  it.  Must  l>e  strong  on  collections, 
budget,  office  proce<lures.  Semi  resume 
to:  Howard  Seelye,  Palos  Verdes  News¬ 
papers.  Box  2400.  Palos  Verdes  Penin¬ 
sula,  Calif.,  90274. 


ARTISTS  -  (2)  —  experienced  or  fast- 
learning  beginners.  Retouch,  layout  on 
daily  publication.  Other,  roto  magazine. 
Box  980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIST  Ijeading  meti*opolitan  daily 
newspa|)er  has  unusual  growth  op|K»r- 
tunity  in  their  art  <leparlment.  You 
should  ^^e  familiar  with  general  news- 
pa|>er  art  work  and  have  at  bast  some 
e\|>erience  with  scratch  iKmrd  and  jew¬ 
elry  illustratiiin.  A  candidate  with  five 
years  ex|)erience  wtmKI  start  at  $170.00. 
Re<iuires  reltH*ation  to  large  Eastern 
city.  Night  work.  S«‘nd  resume  to  Box 
1090.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Adverlisittf!  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  SOd  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90d;  2  9  Sl-00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOd 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  SI. 00  extra. 

Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ods 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50d  for  hox 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  tine  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
chanqes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-ppint 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
Gpoint  up  to  p  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
ratt  chart  af  variaus  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  TUESDAY,  S:00  P.M. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Ava.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploxa  2-7050, 


C.irculation 

CO-GETTER  CM  for  5.500  Northern 
Ohio  offset  daily  that  is  reatly  for 
growth.  Opi>ortunity  for  d'Slrict  man 
I  or  someone  with  some  exi>erience  to 
make  his  mark.  Salary  and  bonus.  Tell 
j  all.  P.O.  Box  71,  Norwalk,  Ohio  44857. 

'  CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  to  work 
with  boys  and  adult  motor  route  car¬ 
riers  on  A.M.  pat>er.  Must  Ih*  aggres- 
1  sive,  strong  leeader.  If  you  seek  ad- 
j  vancement  in  keeping  with  your  ability, 

;  sen<I  full  resume  an<l  salary  require¬ 
ments.  liox  105G,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

tTKri’'LATION  M.\NA(;KH  strong  on 
promotion  expert  in  iiersonnel.  Finest 
Mi<lwest  paiier  in  the  7t).U(>0.  (Air  staff  , 
alene<l  to  this  ad.  Consider  top  man  on  j 
2.5-.50,n00  pai>er,  or  secoml  man  on 
larger.  Box  1<*‘»9.  F2<lit  jr  &  Publisher.  | 

DISTRICT  MEN.  SUPERVISORS  for  j 
me<lium  and  small  tlaily  newspaix  r  cir-  j 
culution  departments  in  E&P  Zones  5.  ' 
7  and  S.  Send  full  typewritten  resume.  I 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  | 
7  S.  DearlHM-n,  C'hicago,  Ill.,  6n602. 

('lassified  Adrerttsinfi  \ 

SALF3SMAN  Vacancies  do  not  <M*cur  | 
very  often  at  this  top-ranking  metlium-  i 
sized  daily,  where  classifie<l  is  big  biisi-  I 
n»*ss  and  cdfers  a  careei'  oppmtunity.  ! 
•Area  5.  The  man  (or  woman  l  we  want 
to  join  our  staff  of  17  shouM  have  a  I 
lietter  than  high  sch«>ol  e<lucation  and. 

‘  if  tMYssible,  knowledge  of  classifie<l  in- 
j  eluding  classified  display  layout.  Start- 
'  ing  salary  dei»endent  on  experience,  |»lus 
,  monthly  lM»nus.  Fully  paid  l>encfits  in¬ 
clude  excellent  retirement  program, 
family  hospitalization-surgical  rdan.  un¬ 
usual  vacation  l»enefits.  Write,  includ¬ 
ing  age.  education,  marital  status  and  ' 
exi»erience  to  Box  1U92.  Elitor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher.  ! 


Itisplar  Advpriisiiif! 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
capable  experienced  representative.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  preferre<l 
but  not  essential.  We  offer  opportunity 
and  excellent  fringe  I>enefit8. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability;  also  attractive  commission 
and  Ikyhus  arrangement. 

Please  write  details  of  eductition,  train¬ 
ing  and  exi»erience  in  first  letter  to: 
Personnel  Director 
THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
617  Vine  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  45202 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  -  Tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  for  advertising  man¬ 
ager  or  secon<l  man  who  wants  to  move 
up  the  ladder.  Great  jYotential — very 
g<MMl  salary  fine  organization  to  be  as- 
socijited  with.  Brand  new  newspaper 
plant  complete  with  offset.  Zone  2. 
Write  full  particulars  to  B»»x  1038, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVEUTISINf*.  MANAGER  for  ex¬ 
panding  9.000  |).m.  offset  daily  in 

('hart  Area  3.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  a<lvanrement  in  live  organization 
head(iuartere<l  in  rno<lern  publishing 
pljint.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1027,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE.  EXPERIENCETD  advertis¬ 
ing  man  to  lead  department.  Excellent 
community.  $6,500.  plus  incentive,  plus 
fringes.  Call:  Harold  Burdick,  (Jen. 
Mgr.,  Public  Opinion,  (Tiambersburg, 
Pa.,  17201.  (AC  717)  264-6161. 

EXPERIENCED  RETAIL  SALESMAN 
for  9.000  AB('  daily.  Salary  oi)en  and 
many  fringe  Umefits.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to:  James  P.  Hitchcock.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  HIbhing  Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing, 
Minn.  55746. 

CREATIVE.  AGGRE.^SIVE  MAN  (or 
woman  I  to  join  display  sales  staff  of 
Florida’s  most  exciting  weekly  news- 
I>ai»er.  Strong  on  layout,  copy.  Goo<I 
salary.  Ihiiius.  Box  1055.  E<litor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


Display  Adveriisitig 

ESTABLISHED  TERRITORY  with  ac¬ 
tive  advertising  accounts  open  to  $10.- 
j  OOO-a-year  advertising  salesman  who 
has  the  potential  and  wxmts  to  earn 
$I2-$15M  on  salary  and  commission, 
I  plus  all  fringe  I>enefits.  Winner  of  out- 
j  standing  advertising  awards,  this  group 
j  of  community  weeklies  is  enjoying  the 
!  exp.ancling  economy  of  the  f.astest-grow- 
;  ing  downstate  county  in  the  prosperous 
I  (ireater  Peoria  area  of  Central  Illinois. 

I  LTnlimiteil  opportunities  for  a<lvance- 
I  ment.  Send  complete  resume  to:  Taze¬ 
well  Pub.  Co..  Morton.  III.,  61550.  In¬ 
terviews  will  1)6  arranged  for  qualifieil 
applicants 

ADVERTISING  MANAfJER  to  become 
part  owner  of  prestige  business  weekly 
In  America’s  most  ideal  living  area. 
Must  h:»ve  at  least  10  yejirs  experience 
in  retail  and  national  advertising.  Will 
not  consider  anyone  but  a  sni>histicated 
prof€*ssional  who  wants  to  make  ru»>ney 
is  willing  to  work  for  it  and  ap- 
prtH'iatcs  creative  challenge.  Mid-‘10’s 
preferrcsl.  $5.ooq  capital  re<iuire<l  for 
st(K‘k  participation.  Semi  resume  and 
references  to  Box  1105,  K<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVKRTISINC.  MAXAC.KR  SALKSM.W  for 
weekly  paper.  Offset.  Salary  ami  com¬ 
mission.  Signal-Item,  Carnegie.  Pa., 
15 1 06. 

I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  retail 
ami  classifie<I  for  daily  newspaiiers  in 
E&P  Zones  5.  7.  and  8.  Stn<l  complete 
tyi)ewritten  resume,  references  to  In- 
ian<l  Daily  Press  .Assn.,  7  S.  DearlMjrn, 
('hicago.  III.,  6(  603. 

AMUITIors  ADYKRTISINr,  S.M.KSMEX 
can  find  a  rewarding  career  with  Rocky 
Mountain  group.  Three  of  our  ]mb- 
j  Ushers  starte<l  selling  ads.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  great  -the  conditions  pleasant 
and  interesting.  Give  full  information 
;  to  Box  1095.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  DUE  TO  EXPANSION,  we  have  an 
I  opening  for  a  gocMl.  steady  retail  ad- 
‘  vertising  salesman.  This  is  a  permanent 
1  position  with  a  future.  We  are  located 
'  on  the  Wautiful  lower  w’cst  coast  of 
i  Fl()ri<lji  -in  a  large,  new.  mmlern  news- 
pa|>er  plant.  Send  complete  resunu*  to 
Retail  Advertising  Manager.  Fort 
Myers  (Florida  3390n  News-Press. 

GROWING  FLORIDA  DAILY  has  ni>en- 
ing  for  ex|)erience<l.  aggressive  sales¬ 
man — good  on  layouts  who  is  anxienis 
to  make  gcHxl  in  a  challenging  fielrl. 
(\mtact :  Wm.  Ambrose,  Adv.  Mgr., 
Star-Advocate.  Titusville,  Fla.,  32780. 

NATIONAL  AHVERTISINO  SALESMAN 
Prominent  business  magazine  w’ith 
home  office  in  New*  York  City  is  seeking 
salesman  to  take  over  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  develop  new  business.  Should 
have  exi)erience  in  selling  national  ac¬ 
counts  calling  on  a<Ivertising  agencies 
and  have  a  knowleilge  of  newspapers. 
Must  1)6  willing  to  travel  northeast 
LLS.  Salary  and  commission.  Reply  Box 
1110,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  MORNING  DAILY  in  grow¬ 
ing  mountain  states  city  has  permanent 
o|)ening  for  ambitious  young  display 
salesman.  Salary  and  commission.  Ex¬ 
panding  market  makes  goofl  earnings 
j¥)ssible;  community  offers  i<leal  out¬ 
door  living.  Write,  giving  background, 
to  Box  1077,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202,  has  an  opening  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years  cataloging  experience  in  the 
news  field.  This  person  will  he  re¬ 
sponsible  for  cataloging,  classifying 
and  indexing  news  material:  typing 
required.  Must  be  able  to  assume  a 
share  of  the  administrative  duties; 
some  night  work.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Excellent  company  bene¬ 
fits  such  as  pension  plan,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  etc.  Contact  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Editorial 

I  POLICE  REPORXER:  P&Rt-^rowing 
'  Central  Virginia  city  with  120, 000 
metropolitan  area  population  need, 
I  police  reporter  who  would  al«)  cover 
courts  and  related  beats.  Job  open  in 
!  early  January.  David  W.  Wright,  Man- 
I  aging  Editor,  The  Lynchburg  Newi 
Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24604. 

EXPANSION  has  created  opportunity 
for  young  sports  writer — year  or  more 
experience — wishing  to  move  up  to  33,. 
000  p.m.  in  Ohio  industrial  city  on 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Imagination  and 
desire  vital  to  cover  top  grade  scholastic 
athletics  and  dig  for  sharp  features  in 
all  sports ;  some  makeup  work.  Submit 
resume  and  clipping  to  Box  947,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

A  REAL  “PRO”  IS  WANTED  on  the 
copy  desk  by  big-time  morning  daily. 
Zone  2.  All  details  first  letter.  Box  975| 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  growing  offset  daily 
in  competitive  situation  to  cover  city, 
county  beats  plus  some  fe,atures  and 
photography.  Located  on  Michigan- 
Wisconsin  border.  175  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee.  in  ideal  area  for  water.out- 
doors  enthusiast.  Ron  Kohls.  Mitor, 
The  Herald-I.ieader,  Menominee.  Mich., 
49858. 

A  CREATIVE  REPORTER,  who  wants 
to  do  significant  reporting  of  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  can  find  an  excellent 
opimrtunity  with  one  of  the  nation's 
most  energetic  we<-kly  groups.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  quality  writing.  (kx)d  pay 
— good  future.  Write:  Paul  Williams, 
Managing  Editor,  .Sun  Newspapers, 
4808  S.  25th,  Omaha.  Nebraska  68107. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  by  growing, 
vigorous  daily  newspaper  in  South¬ 
eastern  Washington  State  serving  nsar 
metropolitan  sir.e  scientific  and  agricul¬ 
ture  center.  Milil  climate — abundant 
recreation,  excellent  schools — progres¬ 
sive  community  ...  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  Write  full  details  to 
Box  1010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REH’ORTER  -  FEATURE  WRITER, 
young,  who  wants  opiwrtunity  more 
than  security,  for  new  mass  circulation 
Midwest  news-magasine.  We  seek  po¬ 
tential  more  th.an  experience.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to;  Mr.  Edwards.  P.O. 
Box  55147,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46205. 

REPORTER  S 

to  replace  men  retiring.  60,000  morning 
daily.  Zone  2.  Phone:  (AC  609)  34^ 
3870  between  4  and  6  PM  weekdays. 

SPORTS  WRITER  sought  who  is  a  bug 
on  (lowling  to  c<lit  weekly  bowling 
publication  and  clo  other  sports  for 
weekly  chain.  .Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Ten  Pin,  Box  109. 
Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  12020. 

REPORTER  -  REWRITE:  Dreading 
another  winter  of  snow  and  iee7 
Pooped  out  from  a  hot,  muggy  sum¬ 
mer?  Low  humidity,  3.600-foot  elevi- 
tion  produce  clear  winter  days,  cool 
summer  nights  (newcomers  smazel 
with  fine  climate).  Multi-state  circuit- 
tion  area  has  strong  economy:  city 
(16.5.000)  is  new,  clean  and  prosperous. 
Only  4-V4  hours  from  Rockies,  47  milst 
to  big,  new  lake.  Top  schools,  including 
junior  college  and  university.  Paper  Is 
90,000-plus  combination,  aggressive,  re¬ 
ceptive  to  new  ideas.  Applicants  must 
be  fully  professional,  have  speed,  slj 
basic  reporting  skills  (spelling 
grammar,  txxj)  and  he  really  good 
writers.  Leadership  welcomed.  At  leMt 
5  years  experience.  Excellent  working 
conditions — good  pay — chance  to  move 
up.  Write  detailed  letter,  include  clips- 
references.  t)hone  number.  Managing 
Editor,  Glolie-News,  Box  2091,  Ami- 
rillo,  Texas  79105. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  25, OW 
evening  daily  seeks  general  assignmmt 
reporter.  Prefer  Western  Pennsylvanian 
an<l  must  l)e  college  graduate.  Expen- 
ence  not  essential.  Young,  congenial 
staff.  Write:  E<litor,  Butler  Eagle,  But¬ 
ler.  Pa.  16001. 
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u-irE  EPITOK  lor  expanding  9,000 
nm.  daily  in  Chart  Area  3.  Ex- 

Ifllent  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
live  organization  headquartered  in 
modern  publishing  plant.  Send  resume 
and  salary  re<iiiirements  to  Box  1004, 
Editor  &  publisher. 

■^OMEN’S  EDITOR 

Large  metropolitan  daily  seeks 
experienced,  imaginative  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  with  knowledge  of 
layout,  makeup  and  writing, 
plus  creative  ability. 

Box  1002,  Editor  &  Publisher 


assistant  wire  editor  Young 

man  with  desk  training  for  afternoon 
(iaily  in  Zone  I.  city  of  j^.COO.  (Io(mI 
pjy.  pension  and  other  l)enefits.  Box 
10J5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  VERSATILE  DESK  JOB  with  a  fu¬ 
ture  for  a  man  talente<l  in  copy  editing, 
makeup,  and  story  ideas.  Assist  the 
mamaging  tslitor  of  our  Evanston  Re¬ 
view.  which  has  23,000  circulation  in  a 
tity  of  80,000.  A  good  man  will  Itecome 
news  editor  of  the  Review's  10-man 
staff  in  less  thttn  a  year.  Prefer  some¬ 
one  25-35  who  wjints  to  grow  with  it 
progressive  chttin  of  six  suliurbaii  week¬ 
lies  on  Chicago's  North  Shore.  Attrac¬ 
tive  merit  pay  program  and  fringe 
benefits.  Charles  I.oeitltaka,  1020  Church 
St..  Evanston.  III.,  00201. 


.aggressive  reporter,  who  is 

strong  on  initiative  itntl  wants  to  work 
into  an  eslitor’s  position,  will  find  nn 
excellent  opitortunity  with  two  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  areas  foremost 
suburban  newsptiiiers;  a  car  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Liberal  employee  Itenefits.  Thurs¬ 
day  “standard”  and  Sunday  (t.abloid) 
publications  with  a  total  circulation  of 
36.000.  Send  resume  with  requested 
salary  range  to  the  Managing  Erlitor, 
Ridgewoosl  Newspa|)ers,  30  Oak  St., 
Ridgewooil,  New  Jersey  074,51. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  with  em- 
l^asis  on  general  reiiorting.  Opivortun- 
ity  for  growth  on  Vermont’s  largest 
newspaper.  Benefits  in  depth.  Good  liv- 
iny,  no  matter  wh.at  your  interests. 
Send  resume,  .samples.  Gorilon  Mills. 
Editor,  The  Burlington  Free  Press,  1S7 
rollege  St.,  Burlington,  Vt.  0.5401. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  New  Jersey  daily. 
Experience  desirnble,  liut  not  requiresl. 
Editorial  writing  opisxrtunity  for  right 
man.  fl50  Tver  week  to  start.  Box  1066, 
Editor  &  Pulvlisher. 


E-X-P-.\-N-D-I-N-Ci  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  daily  desires  to  contact  reporters 
and  copyreaders  during  the  coming 
year.  Serves  metropolitan  area  near  Ixvs 
Angeles.  Excellent  salary — Ivenefits — 
stimulating  work  climate.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUNICIPAL  REPORTERS  for  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  afternoon  daily.  Op- 
ivortunity  for  weekly  column.  Salary 
commensurate  with  exiverience.  Begin¬ 
ners  will  be  considered.  Box  1062,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NE’EDED  -REPORTPni!  Medium  Ohio 
daily.  Re<iuire  experienced,  reliable  man 
for  important  beat.  Send  resume,  salary 
neexls  first  letter.  Box  1012,  Editor  & 
Publisher 

NEW  YORK 
INTERVIEWS 

FASHION  EDITOR 

Expanding  East  Coast  Daily 
(Over  lOOM) 

Excellent  opivortunity  available 
immediately.  Good  salary  —  top 
Ivenefits — ^ideally  located  in  heart  of 
East  Coast  megalopolis. 

Ask  for  Mr.  Carl  Slabnch,  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel.  53rd  St.,  at 
6th  Ave.,  Sunday,  Jan.  9  and  Sion. 
Jan.  10. 


OPPORTUNITY  —  Ohio  daily  needs 
skilled  copyreader  for  city  desk.  Right 
man  can  advance.  Nothing  dull  alvout 
oiverntion.  Send  salary  requirements, 
backgrouiul  first  letter.  Box  1061,  &li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  ASSISTANT  for 
camiviiB  Public  Information  Office.  Writ¬ 
ing,  exiiting  ability,  B.A.,  understanding 
of  academic  goals  essential.  Experience 
in  laycvut,  graphics  design  or  commer¬ 
cial  printing  desirable.  Initiative  to  de- 
veloiv  new  publications  ns  institution 
triples  in  size  during  next  five  years. 
Retirement  and  other  Ivenefits  of  state 
professional  employment.  Resume  to: 
John  F.  Moore.  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
•lent  for  Public  Information,  State 
University  of  New  York  nt  Bingham- 
t<vn,  New  York  13901. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  for  general 
assignment  work.  Top  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Apiviy  to:  Managing  Eilifor, 
Niagara  F;dls  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.  I4:!03. 
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DIPLOMATIC  BEAT  —  Experiencevl. 
aggressive  reporter  wanted  to  rover 
Embttties,  reintexi  assignments  in 
Washington.  Some  knowlevige  of 
French,  background  of  foreign  travel 
helpful.  I’roviile  full  details  nnd  your 
qualifications.  Box  1054,  Eilitor  &  Pulv- 
iisher. 


EDITOR  for  .5-|vaiver  Chicago  suburban 
weekly  chain.  Seeking  young  man  pres¬ 
ently  employed  ns  second  in  command 
who  can  grow  with  exp.anding  news¬ 
paper-trade  magazine  publishing  firm. 
Contact:  Shepard  Robin.son.  Barrington 
Press  Newspapers,  Barrington.  Illinois 
60010. 

EDITOR  to  take  over  movlern  women's 
•eetion.  I.svrnl  club  coverage  imivortnnt, 
l*t  go-getter  sought  to  dig  up  tie-in 
features.  Zone  5  pm  six-dny  small  daily 
iP»8  heavy  on  pictures  from  our  zinc 
plant.  Senri  ,'lips  and  references  in  first 
ktter.  Box  1058,  F>litor  &  Publisher. 


LXPERIENCED  REPORTED  wanted 
lor  general  as.iignment.  Moilern  plant, 
«cellent  working  conditions  and 
fringe  Ivenefits.  Write:  City  Editor, 
'nv  Castle  News,  New  ('nstle.  Pa., 
I6I03. 


'IENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
ltd  feature  writer  wanted  Ivy  Daily 
Journal.  Kankakee.  Illinois.  Must  have 
operience  or  lie  J-grailuate.  Generous 
■'siting  salary  merit  raises — nutstand- 
og  fringe  benefits.  Mixlern  building, 
“oioly  remodelexl  :  top  facilities — con- 
oonial  atalT — pleas.ant  prosperous  rom- 
iPonity  of  50.000. 


RFTPORTER  wnnfeil  for  small-city  daily 
to  cover  courthouse,  city  hall  Ivent.  etc. 
Ability  to  handle  photevgraphy  good,  but 
not  necessary.  Write-  -give  all.  Bivx 
1057,  Evlitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 3  years’  minimum 
experience.  f(vr  30.000  morning  nnd 
Sunilay  opernfion  :  3-man  department 
in  Zone  3.  Better-than-average  lienefits 
anil  living  conditions.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1050,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


$10,000  TO  START 
.A  superior  opportunity  for  a  skilled 
and  simbitiiius  copy  editor  on  nietroiMvji- 
tan  paper  in  major  romivetitive  city. 
The  man  we  are  seeking  may  now  lie 
a  top  news  executive  on  a  small  news¬ 
paper,  or  the  Ivest  copy  eilitor  on 
another  metropolitan  paper.  Box  1072. 
Editor  &  Pulvlisher. 


UP.STATE’  EVENING  DAILY  neeils  a 
women's  news  exlitor  who  has  solid 
ncwspaiver  experience  coupleil  with 
energy  nnd  imagination.  Excellent  op- 
IKvrtunity  to  bring  talent  to  bear  in  a 
general  overhaul  of  women’s  news  sec¬ 
tion.  Box  104.8,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


VER.SATILE  REPORTER,  capable  of 
some  desk  work,  wanteil  by  a  lending 
Catholic  weekly  with  57.000  circulation. 
Write  Managing  Exlitor,  Baltimore 
Cathivlic  Review.  320  Catheilral  St., 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203. 


WANTED:  GENERAL  REPORTER 
for  Midwest  meiliiim-sizeil  daily.  Gxxvd 
ivossibilities  for  advancement.  Contact: 
A.  V.  Lund.  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon. 
III.,  61021. 
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IIEI.I*  Vi  ANTED  I  HEIJ*  WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 


Nationally  known  food  processor  has  an  opening  for  an 
experienced  editor  on  the  Public  Relations  staff  in  its 
general  offices  located  in  an  attractive  midwestern  univers¬ 
ity  city. 

Applicants  should  have  college  degree  and  journalism  back¬ 
ground,  preferably  five  years*  industrial  editing  experience 
or  trade  publication  work. 

Position  will  involve  planning  and  production  of  monthly' 
employee  publication  and  related  internal  communications 
assignments. 

Attractive  salary  and  fringe  benefit  program.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

.'In  r.qual  Otpertunity  Employer 


WOMAN’S  PAOE  WKITKU  Inteiest- 
inf?  |>osition  on  eveninjc  daily  in  inland 
Pacific  Northwest  city,  ('hallenjrint? 
news  joh  including;  feature  writin^?. 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1060,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


COI’YKF^AOKH,  experience*!  and  ver¬ 
satile.  for  morning  daily.  Journeyman 
scale:  •i'lxo.  Broad  fringe  l»enefits.  Box 
10, nT,  Eilitor  &  Puhlisher. 


E  I)  I  T  O  H 

(’OPY  KOITOR  fikr  technical  magazine. 
Must  improve  lanjrua>te.  communica¬ 
tion  :  style  copy.  Should  he  creative  in 
apjuMkach  to  leads  and  heads:  some 
knowleilvre  of  electronics  desirnhie  not 
essential,  (’op.v  eilitinp  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Salarv  to  .$9,000.  New  Yolk 
(’ity  location.  Send  resume  to  Box  IIU4. 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Ei)lT()B  for  weekly  offset  newspai>er — 
."i.'oo  circulation.  Siunal-Item.  ('arne^ic. 
Pa.,  l.’.lof). 


EDITOK-MANACKU  for  “The  ('itlzen.” 
to  l>e  puhlisheil  weekly  hy  Berkeley 
Newspa|>er  (\M>perative.  Inc.,  Berkeley. 
California.  Immediate  openimr.  Salary 
o|)en  to  .$12,000.  ('ontact :  Robert  Bar¬ 
ton.  Latham  Sip  Bld^r..  O’aklainl.  Calif., 
94612. 


EDITOR  REPORTER  Southern  Michi- 
>fan  daily  on  the  move  with  a  younjr. 
conj/enial  statT.  This  is  a  newly-createil 
position,  inrfect  for  a  younjr  writer 
who  wants  to  take  on  some  eilitinjr 
duties.  Box  lOTl.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PACE  EDITOR  Tf  you 
can  write  a  movinpr  eilitorial  nnd  would 
like  to  piTMluce  an  eilitorial  pajre  in  a 
lively,  politically  indc|>endent  medium- 
size  daily  and  Sunday  newspai>er  in  nn 
area  where  your  padres  will  be  read,  let 
[  us  know.  Zone  4.  liox  1106,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORID.A.  eilitor  and  re|M>rter  for 
weekly  in  (*a|>e  Kenneily  area,  ('orner 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  Box  7007,  Orlando. 
Fla..  32904. 


CROWING  DAILY  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  neeils  youn^r  eilitor.  Real 
ch.allensre  with  top  position  in  4-5  years 
in  nimlern  olfset  plant.  For  details 
write:  David  M.  'Hirner.  Pub..  The 
Daily  Review.  Towanda.  Pa.,  19H1S. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  30  to  40.  prom- 
isinjr  semi-weekly.  Closely  held  corpora¬ 
tion.  ownership  opi^ortunity  with  hiprh 
ajipreciation  value.  Salary  open.  Send 
details,  references.  Start  immediately. 
Iniiuiro:  W.  MacKnipht,  Mjrr.,  Ar- 
Kus-Observer,  Ontario.  Orejf,,  97914. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  NEEDS  experU 
enceil,  dependable  assistant  for  7-mnn 
newsroom  :  help  with  area  news,  heads, 
planninjr.  Openins:  in  Feb.  Permanent. 
Write  full’'.  Daily  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
N.Y.  13421. 


NEWS  EDITOR 
Top-flijrht  exi>erienced  news  editor  for 
challentrinfr  job  on  a  projrressive  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  .\rea  4.  GoihI  salary — ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  lienefits.  All  replies  confi-  ■ 
dentlal.  Box  1089,  Editor  Si  Publisher.  1 


MCTR(yiH)LITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaiier.  Chart 
Area  8.  has  immeiliate  o|>i*nings  for 
qualifiei)  rejMirters  and  copy  readers. 
Young  people  who  wish  to  move  out  of 
the  small-pa|>er  category  will  find  this 
an  unusual  opportunity.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  of  eilucation  and  work  exjierience 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEW.'^MEN  Aggressive  reporter  with 
some  exiierience  and  a  desire  to  grow 
with  a  daily-weekly  organization  neeileil 
for  general  assignment  and  police  re¬ 
porting  on  13,000  Zone  9  daily.  News 
eilitor  for  strong  weekly  in  Zone  9 
neeileil.  Box  1084,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  If  you  arc  a  gooil  writer, 
ambitious,  we  have  the  job  where  you 
can  earn  advancement.  All  replies  will 
lie  kept  in  confidence.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  941.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  3-nian  bureau  in  ac¬ 
tive  community  with  ability,  initiative, 
resjionsibility  to  take  charge  in  a  few 
months  when  present  chief  moves  up. 
Meilium-sizeil  New  England  daily  of¬ 
fering  lilieral  fringes,  car  allowance. 
Indicate  salary  range  first  letter.  Box 
1(  88.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REI*ORTER :  Htghly-resi>ected.  me- 

dium-sizcil  daily  (47.000  circulation)  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area  has  open¬ 
ing  for  young,  experienceil  newsman 
who  can  dig  deeply  and  write  thor¬ 
oughly.  Excellent  opjM>rtunity  to  build 
reputation  with  newspai>er  that  has  re¬ 
cently  won  several  national  awards  for 
public  service.  Top  pay  and  fringes. 
Car  essential.  Real  op|K>rtunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement  for  man  or 
woman  who  is  unafraid  of  hard  work 
and  challenge.  Box  1091.  Eilitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


'  REPORTERS.  DESKMEN.  for  daily 

|newspa|>ers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Exi>erienceil  or  qualifieil  lieginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  /\ssn.,  7  S. 
Dearlnirn,  Chicago,  111.,  60603. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GROUP  has 
oi>enings  for  ambitious  news  men.  In¬ 
teresting.  rewanling  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  advancement  to  management 
level  for  the  right  men.  Good  pay — 
gooil  conditions — pleasant  living  with  a 
great  western  recreational  area  at  your 
iliM>rstep.  Write  Box  1082,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  A.M.  .STAFF 
Formal  training  and  some  daily  new's- 
p:i|>er  s|>ort8  exjierience  preferred.  Good 
salary.  3.7-hour  week,  top  employe  liene- 
fits.  Write  stating  age.  eilucation  and 
experience  to;  Personnel  Dir.,  News- 
Journal  Co.,  831  Orange  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Delaware  19S99. 


SPORTS  KDITOR  Here's  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  ambitious  newspai>erman 
— exi>erience<l  in  handling  all  sports  and 
with  the  know-how  to  produce  a  top- 
grade  s|H)rts  section  -to  put  that  am¬ 
bition  and  experience  and  know-how  to 
work  on  n  goixl  meilium-sizeil  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Southeast.  Write,  with  full 
particulars,  to  Box  1198,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  Vi  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  ^  ANTED 

Editorial 

Operators-Machinists 

Printers 

1  Printers 

i 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Handle  local  hijrh 
sch<K>I  siK>rts  for  prize-winning  AHC 
twice  weekly  in  ^^row^n^r  North  Jersey 
suburban  area.  Younpr  man,  J->rrad.  or 
up  to  two  years*  exi>erience.  Write  fully 
including;  sxilary  nee<ls  to:  Manaprin^j 
Rlitor,  Suburban  Tren<ls,  Riverdale, 
New  Jersey  0T4r»7. 


HIGHLY-QUALIFIED,  ALL-AROITND 
composing:  room  machinist  to  service 
'TTS  equipment.  Comets  and  Elektron. 
Newspaper  located  in  one  of  Northern 
California’s  most  desirable  coastal  liv¬ 
ing  areas.  Excellent  plant  and  working 
conditions.  Box  977,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  EXPERIENCED  FLOORMAN— Would 
j  consider  good  two-thirder.  Mostly  ad 
1  make-up.  Both  hot  metal  and  conven- 
I  tional.  Letterpress  shop.  Good  equip- 
j  ment  to  work  with.  Hospitalization  in¬ 
surance  plan  and  pension  plan.  Con- 
I  tact:  Tilton  Publications,  Inc.,  Ro¬ 
chelle.  Illinois  61068. 


E.XPE'RIENCEI)  MEN  for  daily 
pai>er  press  and  composing  (both 

letterpress  and  offset  1  in  K&p  Zonei 
.5.  7  and  8.  Sen<l  full  resume  and 
reference.s  to  Inland  Daily  I’ress  Assn. 
7  S.  I)earlK)in.  CTiicago,  111.,  6(603.  ’ 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  i 

Exi)erience<l  desk  man  skilie<l  in  de-  ! 
yeloping  news  and  picture  features ;  ! 
imaginative  in  designing  attractive  i 
Images,  to  fill  vacancy  on  over  50.000  j 
Area  2  pai>er  in  comi>etitive  field.  Per- 
haps  you  are  not  now  a  Sun<lay  e<litor  j 
but  are  rea<ly  to  move  ui).  Box  10S5, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ) 


COO’D  STUDEN*T  Linotype  Oi>erator. 
Mostly  straight  matter.  State  starting 
salary  expected,  qualifications,  etc. 
Lady  preferre<l.  The  Sycamore  Leader, 
Box  368.  Sycamore,  Ohio  44882. 


i^ress  Room 


AD  FOREMAN  for  expanding  daily  in 
Area  3.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  compositor-mark-up  man. 
G<x>d  wages.  Send  complete  resume  in 
first  letter.  Box  872,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN’S  EDITOR  —  If  you're  a 
bright,  imaginative.  ex|>erience<l  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  who  is  intereste*!  in  working 
for  a  bright,  lively  <laily  an<l  Sunday 
newspaper  in  Zone  4— where  the  accent 
will  be  on  bK'al  features,  fashion.  f*><Ml 
and  color-  -send  lull  details  ti»  Bt)x 
1107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  MANAGER — Head  offset  and 
printing  darkroom  through  press.  $125 
a  week  plus  bonus  incentive.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  The  Sun-Journal, 
P.O.  Box  218,  Brooksville.  Fla.  33512. 


PRESSMEN 


YOUNG  RErOKTER  with  one  or  two 
years  experience,  for  Zone  6  daily.  Op- 
Iiortunity  to  learn  all  phases  of  news 
reiKirtinif.  Write  Box  los;!.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


We  have  top  (lositions  oi>en  for  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  pressmen. 


$4.00  Per  Hour 

Paid  Vacation  and  Paid  Holid.aya 


Free  Lance 


Free  Blue  Cross  ami  Blue  Shield 
Comprehensive  Insurance 
for  you  and  your  family 


WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  dis¬ 
tribute  Negro  tabloid.  Seeding  sensa¬ 
tional  and  exposd  type  stories  about 
and  directed  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Stur- 
man.  World  Wide  News  Co.,  2075  E. 
65th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44103. 


Free  Life  Insurance  and 
Sick  Pay  Insurance 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE  TIME  MONEY? 

Author  6r  Journalist,  America's  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
"extra"  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man.  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book.  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 


Instruction 


NEWS-EDITORIAL  faculty  memlier. 
begin  September.  Sound  experience  and 
M.A.  essential  ;  also  seeking  magazine 
journalism  setiuence  hea<l.  SchiK)l  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  52240. 


Miscellaneous 


EDITORIAL  AND  ADVER'nSING  po¬ 
sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily 
newspapers — experienced  or  beginner. 
Send  complete  resume  to:  N.Y.  State 
Publishers’  Association,  Inc.,  New- 
house  Communications  Center.  215 
University  Pi.,  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. 


EXPERIENCED  COMPOSITORS 
wanted.  40.hrs.,  paid  holidays,  vaca¬ 
tions,  health  insurance,  university  com¬ 
munity.  Lafayette  Typesetting  Co..  Box 
596,  Lafayette.  Ind.,  47902.  Phone: 
742-5377.  James  R.  Craw. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIE.S  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  applic.atinn 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St.. 
Harrisburg.  Pa..  17110. 


COMBINATION  MAN  comi>etent  on 
Linotype  and  ad  work.  Day  situation 
open;  $120.00  for  37', 4;  hour  week.  Sick 
leave,  hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
pension  plan.  2  week’s  vacation  1  year. 
3  week’s  12  years.  Excellent  milil  cli¬ 
mate.  Good  boating,  fishing,  hunting 
area.  Contact:  The  Progress-Index.  15 
Franklin  St..  Petersburg.  Va..  23804. 


Operators-Machinists 


COMBINATION  Fioorman  -  Operator, 
afternoon  daily.  No  night  work.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Up  to  :)  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion.  company  i>ension  plan.  Call  314 
AC  1-2800,  or  write :  ComiKising  Room 
Foreman.  The  Courier-Post.  200  N. 
Third  St.,  Hannil>al,  Missouri  63401. 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 


MACHINIST  neeffe<l  in  Florida.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  with  Lino¬ 
type  and  TTS  ex!>erienoe.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  includes  paid  vacation,  sick  leave, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  .-Vpply  In  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1022.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTON  OPERATOR 
for  largest  offset  Daily  in  U.S.  Good 
working  conditions.  Profit  sharing. 
Contact  J.  A.  Stevenson,  The  Okla¬ 
homa  Journal,  7430  S.E.  13,  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.,  73110. 


COMBINATION  PRINTERS  needed  by 
medium-size  daily  in  Area  3.  Must  be 
to(>-notch  in  ad  composition,  page 
make-up  and  ad  mark-up.  Good  scale 
and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  900,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  MAN 


Perm.anent  Position 
An  Ideal  Place  to  Work 

If  you  have  experience  on  any  tyiie  of 
newspaper  press,  you  may  qualify. 

Suburban  Chicago  Area 
Box  106.i.  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  six-day 
p.m.  daily.  Zone  1.  Thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  on  double  width  standard  type 
newspa^r  cylinder  presses.  Press  in¬ 
volved  in  position  open  consists  of  four 
units  and  double  folder.  Must  be  able 
to  make  all  repairs  and  adjustments 
normally  performed  by  experienced 
foreman.  Ability  to  efficiently  supervise 
crew  most  important.  Box  928,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experi- 
I  enced  on  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
I  Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect  212- 
.345-3833. 


|.\n  excellent  opiKirtunity  for  mechani¬ 
cal  superintenilent.  comi>osing  room 
I  foreman,  or  pnxluction  manager  with 
heavy  comixising  room  exiierience.  Our 
I  men  among  highest  paid  in  the  Indus- 
I  try.  Selling  exiierience  desirable  but  not 
essential.  No  high  pressure  selling  in- 
volveil.  We  are  hxiking  for  a  man 
I  with  a  “sales"  iiersonality  and  prac- 
I  tical  linecasting  experience.  Consider- 
I  aide  triiveT  in  exclusive  territory.  All 
I  inquiries  confidential.  Send  full  details 
I  to  Box  10.32.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  FOREM.XN  for  expanding  daily  in 
Ohio.  Excellent  opiiortunity  for  exjieri- 
ence<l  romixisitor-mark-up  man.  Day 
scale  8121. si)  with  hospitalization  paid 
sick  lienefit — life  insurance.  Modern, 
air-comlitioned  plant.  Two  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion.  Reply  to  Box  1078,  Eslitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Combination  printer-composing  room 
Linotype  suiiervisor:  machinist  exiieri¬ 
ence  (lesireil.  We  are  looking  for  an  all- 
around  man  to  set  up  and  take  charge 
of  new  TTS  computer  shop.  N.Y.C. 
vicinity.  Excellent  opixirtunity  for  right 
individual.  Write  Box  1098.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  or  phone  imme<liately  f.\C 
212)  964-9894. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  with 
leading  New  York  newspiiper  for  a 
promotion  writer  with  research  knowl. 
edge  adequate  to  plan  surveys — or— for 
.a  merlia  researcher  with  the  flair  and 
ability  to  write  material  for  Advertis- 
ing  sales  use.  Must  have  newspaper 
anil  'or  magazine  promotion  experience 
and  know  meilia  buying  practices.  Ku- 
ture  depends  on  development  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability — originality  of  ideas 
“  and  capacity  to  win  the  confidence  of 
advertising  salesmen.  Send  full  details 
of  background  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FLOOR  MAN  for  ex- 
panding  Ohio  daily.  Will  consider  two- 


thirder.  40-hours,  paid  hospitalization, 
sick  lienefits,  insurance.  2-weck  vaca¬ 
tion.  Completely  modern  shop,  air-con- 
ditionid.  Day  scale  .81 21. SO.  Reply  to 
Box  1094.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  WHO  CAN  WRITE,  OR 
WRITER  WHO  CAN  SELL  IN  PRINT 
...  to  prepare  advertising  sales 
presentations  on  promotion  staff  of 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Should 
lie  familiar  with  readership  and 
market  data  and  know  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  material  into  logical,  per¬ 
suasive  sales  arguments  to  sell  re¬ 
tail  and  national  .advertisers.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  think  more  important  than 
exiierience  or  age.  State  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  Barry  Urdang. 
"The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  30th  and 
Market  Sts.,  Philailelphia.  Pa. 
19101. 


Help  Wanted^Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 


Are  you  liHikin^  for  a  secure  and 
chalienKinff  career?  ProjrresHive 
Metro  New  Yc»rk  financial  orjraniza- 
tion  R.*eks  skilletl  youn^  writer  for 
^2  8|M)t  in  Market  n^  Department. 
Opportunity  to  learn  an<!  accept 
reH|M)nsihility  in  all  phases  of  mar¬ 
keting?.  Must  l>e  a  self-starter.  Ex¬ 
cellent  \vc»rkin^r  conditions,  sur¬ 
rounding's.  Send  resume  and  salary 
re<]uirements  to  Box  11U9.  Editor  & 
FuMisher. 


YOU  TITLE  IT 

Call  the  jol)  what  you  will  c<»pywriter, 
l«K*hnical  eilitor,  publicity  manager, 
sales  promotion  writer.  WVre  fairly 
bi^.  and  ^rowinj?,  but  small  enough  to 
notice  your  work.  \Ve*re  looking  for  2 
Vatsic  qualifications:  (1)  reporting?  ex¬ 
perience.  and  (2)  some  technical  Imck- 
(?round.  mechanical  ability,  or  scientific 
interests.  Tell  us  about  yourself— your 
salary  ranjfe  what  you  have  to  offer 
I>eyond  those  basics.  Write  to:  S.  E. 
Heymann,  Si>rno<le.  2600  N.  Western. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  60647. 


Opportunity  for  staff  assistant  to 
create  and  execute  publicHy  and 
advertisinj?  for  atomic  enerjry  prod¬ 
ucts.  Should  l*e  jrood  writer  with 
workinK  back^rround  asH(K*iated  with 
technical  programs  and  pnMlucts. 

Please  send  resume  to: 


Box  1075,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Excellent  job  opportunity  in  nationil 
company  for  assistant  capable  of  writ- 
inj?  and  planning?  news  releases— pr^ 
ducinR  house  or(?an  and  havini?  some 
knowle<li?e  of  advertisinK*  Must  have 
five-six  years*  newspaper  e<iitorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OPPORTUNITY 


in  expanding  Public  &  Employee  Information  unit  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  utility.  Assignment  will  cover  a  broad  range  of  PR  but 
with  emphasis  on  development  of:  news  and  feature  releases  for 
local  and  trade  media;  community,  school  and  youth  programs; 
open  houses,  plant  tours,  brochures  and  institutional  advertising. 


Successful  candidate  will:  have  l-to-4  years  in  some  of  the  above 
areas;  be  able  to  accept  substantial  responsibility  with  minimal 
supervision;  be  a  facile  writer  who  has  had  exposure  to  graphic 
arts  and,  perhaps,  to  TV.  He  will  have  a  fine  growth  opportunity 
with  a  company  recognized  as  a  leader  in  its  industry. 


Send  resume  of  background  and  salary 
requirements.  Relocation  expenses  paid. 


Box  1070,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  — 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  1,  I  EDI 


[situations 


tions  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


(irculatioii 


iOGRESSIVE,  llESULT  PKODVCIXO  CM 
leekinK  chaii«i‘.  Proven  record  in  pro¬ 
motion  ami  administration.  Experience 
gEAti.  College  urad  svith  some  legal 
trsining.  No«  employed  as  CM  medium 
daily  and  .'Sunday.  Prefer  salary  -|- 
honus  arrangement.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Hox  lODT.  Editor  &  Pub- 


DO  you  NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE, 
competent  man  to  operate  or  assist  in 
the  operation  of  your  street  sales  de¬ 
partment?  Over  years’  ex|>erience  on 
two  metropolitan  dailies  handling  urban 
and  suburban  newsl)oy,  newsstand  and 
rack  sales.  Pre.sently  employed.  Seek 
challenge.  Box  lOSl,  Editor  &  Pul>- 


Display  Advertising 

advertising  director  major 

market — young  (under  40).  aggressive, 
creative — desires  change  with  challenge 
and  chance  to  earn  $20,000  annually 
and  up.  Bxperience<l  manager  in  retail, 
classified  and  national ;  strung  on  fresh, 
new  ideas  ;  heavy  on  promotion.  I  eat. 
ileep  and  think  NEWSPAPER  AD- 
VKTISING.  If  your  ad  department  is 
not  meeting  potential.  I  can  show  you 
how:  if  it  is.  I  can  improve  it  in  let¬ 
ter  sales  and  profits.  Write  Box  1067. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNE7R :  Good  sales  background; 
knows  printing  —  some  layout  —  some 
newspaper.  Degree.  27.  St.  Louis  or 
Zone  5.  Box  1070.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  MANAGER  -on  daily— 
leeks  advance  to  lli-l.'>M  daily.  Box 
lOM.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR— heavy  back- 
ground;  knows  trade  associations  in 
building  industry.  Box  981.  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIEa^CEI)  NEWSMAN.  37.  mar- 
risd.  seeks  writing  laist  on  East  Coast. 
Imuinative.  Heavy  on  features.  BS. 
SDlf.  Available  now!  Box  1036.  Blitor 
k  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/ WIFE  writing  -  reporting 
tssm.  Bxperiencerl  city-side  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  prize-winning  staffers.  Jour¬ 
nalistically  separate*!  by  merger.  Pre- 
fir  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  1003.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  with  sta¬ 
ble  record  seeks  ixvsition  with  Midwest 
agricultural  industry  or  agricultural 
publication.  Wisconsin  J-grad.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LETS  TRADE — Give  me  your  job  .  .  . 
I'll  give  you  my  I>e8t.  Siiorts  desk,  cojiy 
desk,  sports  staff  .  .  .  sought  in  that 
order  on  p.m.  daily.  I'm  getting  $7,800, 
but  to  make  you  happy.  I'll  accept 
Bort.  Box  1068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


newsman,  employe*!  city  editor,  re¬ 
porter  17  years  with  Newsday,  Inc., 
inks  comparable  situation  similar  pn- 
P»— managerial  spot  smaller  paper; 
UM  possibility  of  industrial  PR.  Rol>ert 
W.  Hollingsworth.  21  Woo*ly  Lane. 
Northport,  N.Y.  11768.  Phone  516  AN 
14334. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

■sires  new  challenge;  23  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Can  prn*luce  imaginative,  at- 
JWive  pages.  Now  employed  55.000 
■idwest  daily.  Will  relocate,  prefer 
References?  The  best!  Box  1051. 
alitor  £  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OK  QUALITY  WEEKLY  in 
/.one  M.A.  in  English,  M.S.  in 
Journalism  (Northwestern)  —  age  31. 
ItHiking  for  job  preferably  *leuling  with 
national,  international  affairs:  other 
interesting  offers  also  welcome.  Cart 
write  (straight  reixrrting,  features,  e*li- 
torials,  columns,  summaries),  edit  all 
tyi>es  of  copy  (non-ilaily  wire  experi¬ 
ence  over  two  years),  do  layout  and 
makeup  (magazine,  tabloid,  regular- - 
letterpress,  offset),  take  pictures,  re¬ 
search,  teach  -  and  -  learn.  Employer 
knows  I  want  change.  Present  pay 
$7,200.  Not  U.S.  citizen.  Box  1103,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  wants  desk  or 
l>eat  job.  Knows  good  English,  spelling, 
K*>x  1041,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  music-drama  reviewer, 
feature  writer,  Vassar  alumna,  seeks 
challenging  i>ust.  Box  906,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP!  J-grad,  '64,  se*luceil  into  in¬ 
surance  racket,  seeks  position  on  small 
newspaper.  Summer  ex|)erience  on 
weekly.  All  letters  promptly  answered. 
B*>x  1101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  POSITION  as  city  or  news  e*li- 
tor,  daily  or  weekly.  Twelve  years'  ex- 
lierience;  photography — all  beats.  e*lit- 
ing  and  layout  including  some  city  desk 
of  12,000  daily.  Alert,  conscienti*>us, 
capable.  Family  man,  34.  E*l.  Irvine, 
1503  W.  Cross,  Y|)silanti,  Mich.,  48197. 


MECHANICAL  SUPE’RINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FORE.MAN 
Proven  suiwrvisor  —  ex|ierience*l  new 
process,  hot  metal,  an*l  'ITS.  Presently 
('mploye*!,  ilesire  change.  Family  man, 
43.  university  grad.  Full  resume  on  re- 
iiuest.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box  1063, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER,  14  years'  on  floor.  Know 
G44  Intertype,  make-up,  stereotype ; 
last  7  years'  on  Midwest  daily  (8-M). 
Age  30.  No  drinker.  References.  Box 
1023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


CREATIVE  WRITER  with  successful 
15  months  as  featire  writer  and  City 
Hall  reiMirter  for  23,000  daily  in  Zone 
9  desires  adveKising  or  PR  post.  Can 
handle  b*>th  writing  and  contact  work. 
Age  24,  single,  draft  exempt,  college 
background — ad  agency  an*l  PR  ex¬ 
perience.  Willing  to  travel,  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  1019,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


PRESS  AGENT.  EX-REPORTER,  23, 
seeks  legman's  spot  with  gossip  col¬ 
umnist  publisher  or  own  column.  Will 
relocate.  Top-column  planter — right  ex- 
iwrience.  Box  1006,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


VETERAN  REPORTER,  10  years'  var- 
ie<l  exiierience  —  strong  on  features  — 
seeks  opportunity  in  permanent  spot 
with  coriioration  or  college.  Imagina¬ 
tive.  Available  now  I  Boston  U  grad. 
Marrie*!.  SDX.  Box  1037,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


PR  DIRECTOR-SCIENCE  WRITER  at 
outstanding  university;  soli«l  news 
Imckgroun*!.  Early  30’s.  marrie*!.  Pre¬ 
fers  New  England,  Box  1046,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


I  I  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


Till  Forbidden 


TOUNG  free-lance  writer  with  a 

KA.  in  world  affairs— M.A.  in  history  FEATURE  WRITER.  WOMAN,  four  a 
“■eks  assistant  editorship  with  news-  years'  newspaper,  two  years’  PR  work:  g 
5JWr  or  magazine.  Box  1043,  Alitor  £  seeks  growth  opportunity.  Box  1096,  g 
rtblisher.  Eilitcr  £  Publisher.  Ill 

editor  8C  publisher  for  January  1,  1966 


To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


EDITOR  £  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avmm  •  New  Terfc,  New  Terfc  10022 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Ity  Robert  I .  Br(»u  n 

1965  Good:  1966  Better 


At  a  base  price  of  $13  i  per 
ton,  ne\vsi)ai)ers  lio  not  use  news¬ 
print  iniHscriniinately.  When 
consinni)tion  of  newsi)rint  sets 
new  records  there  is  reason  to 
l>elieve  tliat  it  is  l)einj;  used 
productively  to  ju  int  more  news 
and  advertisiiifr  and  also  supply 
more  copies.  The  figures  for 
196o,  not  yet  completed  for  the 
year,  indicate  that  has  happened. 

The  year  just  ending  has  been 
a  pckmI  year  for  newspajjers. 
Gains  for  both  advertisinjr  and 
circulation  have  l)een  substan¬ 
tial.  Complaints  from  publishers 
have  been  almost  non-existent 
except  from  a  few  unusual  situ¬ 
ations. 

When  is  ended  news¬ 

papers  will  have  u.sed  more 
newsprint  than  in  any  i)revious 
year  in  history.  Consumi)tion 
will  exceed  8,(KKl.(ltKI  tons  which, 
as  indicated  by  11  months  fig¬ 
ures,  repre.sents  an  increa.se  ap- 
proximatiiifr  o.T'i  over  last  year. 
That  will  be  more  than  4(10,000 
tons  hiffher  than  IDGl. 

Part  of  that  increased  tonnape 
has  pone  into  additional  adver- 
tisinp  linape,  part  into  moie 
news  space,  and  part  into  hipher 
circulation  fipures.  Just  what 
the  percentapes  will  l>e  remains 
to  l>e  seen  when  all  the  fipures 
are  in  .some  time  after  January, 
196G. 

Me<lia  Recoids  fipures  for  52 
cities  for  the  first  11  months  of 
19G5  show  that  total  ad  linape 
increased  G.2'f  in  that  period. 
Conijiarinp  this  to  an  increased 
newsprint  consumption  fipure  of 
5.7%  may  indicate  to  some  that 
all  of  the  additional  tonnape  has 
pone  into  jirintinp  more  adver- 
tisinp. 

That  is  an  erroneous  assump¬ 
tion. 

Advertisinp  comprises  about 
60%  of  the  volume  of  news¬ 
papers,  on  the  averape.  The 
6.2%  increase  in  linape,  there¬ 
fore,  is  applied  only  to  that  60% 
portion  of  the  total. 

Rouph  fipurinp  indicates  that 
about  five-eiphths  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  400,000  tons  of  pajjer  went 
into  advertisinp  linape  while 
three-eiphths  went  into  addi¬ 
tional  news  space  and  extra 
copies. 

Our  puess  is  that  when  all  the 
fipTures  are  recorded  for  1965 
total  news  content,  as  well  as 
total  ad  content,  will  show  in¬ 
creases  and  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  up  al)out  1.5%,  or 
1,500,000  copies,  over  the  record 


of  60, 400, 000  set  at  the  end  of 
1964. 

.All  the  economic  barometers 
forecast  similar  propress  for 
news])apers  in  1966. 

There  is  no  hint,  barrinp  full 
scale  war,  that  the  ujjward  curve 
of  linape  and  circulation  will 
not  continue  throuph  the  year. 
It  should  be  a  pood  one. 

• 

Guild  Reaches  S200; 
Set  Goal  in  1957 

Wa.shington 

Kipht  years  apo  the  .American 
Newspai)er  Guild  set  a  poal  of 
$200-a-week  as  the  minimum  pay 
for  reporters  and  advertisinp 
salesmen  in  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts.  The  first  $200  minimum 
milestone  was  reached  recently 
in  i)ay  checks  to  puild  memliers 
at  the  Waxlnni/ton  PoKt. 

The  $200  scale  has  l)een  ob¬ 
tained  al.so  in  new  apreements 
with  the  .VcM'  York  Times,  the 
Sew  York  Sews  and  the  ll’as/i- 
itifilon.  Star. 

Twenty  years  apo  the  Guild 
had  a  $100  poal.  The  averape 
reporter  minimum  today  is 
$149.35,  accordinp  to  the  union’s 
records.  The  1965  convention 
rai.sed  the  minimum  poal  to  $270. 
• 

I.4P.\  Hails  Listing 
Of  Ban  nil  Paper 

The  Provisional  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Rei)ublic  lifted 
the  suspension  of  La  Hoja  on 
lh“c.  22,  after  other  publications 
had  voiced  stronp  protests. 

John  T.  O’Rourke,  editor  of 
the  Waslihif/ton  (I).  C.)  Neivs, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  sent  a  note  to  Provisional 
President  Hector  Garcia-Godoy 
expressinp  .satisfaction  with  the 
povernment’s  action. 

Ml-.  O’Rourke  also  urped  the 
povernment  to  refrain  from 
“actions  tendinp  to  circumscribe 
a  free  press  dedicated  to  the 
democratic  process.” 

• 

.Haiiajiers  Move 

Moloney,  Repan  &  Schmitt, 
newspaper  representatives,  have 
transferred  the  Detroit  office 
manaper,  John  A.  Scholiert,  to 
New  York  to  be  account  super- 
vi.sor  on  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
account.  Succeedinp  him  as  De¬ 
troit  manaper  is  Pat  Murphy, 
jireviously  manaper  of  the  St. 
Louis  branch  office. 


News  Executives 
At  API  Seminar 

Imiiroved  methods  of  pather- 
inp  and  presentinp  the  news  will 
be  discuss(“d  by  31  newspaper 
executives  at  a  two-weeks  semi¬ 
nar  liepinninp  Jan.  3  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Memliers  are: 

Roliert  C.  Atkinson,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post  Standard. 

Buck  .A.  Buchwach,  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

Georpe  J.  Cotliar,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Charles  H.  Davis,  Evansville 
(Iiul.)  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press. 

.Antoine  Des  Roches,  La 
Presse,  Montreal. 

Howard  R.  Fibich,  Milwaukee 
Jou  rnal. 

Roliert  G.  Fichenlierp,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Kniekerbocker  News. 

Edward  M.  Freeman,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 

Georpe  N.  Gill,  Louist'ille 
( Ky. )  Courier-Jou rnal. 

Donald  W.  Gormley,  Chieago 
Daily  News. 

Eupene  F.  Hampson,  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News. 

Chailes  T.  Hubbs,  Cineinnati 
Enquirer. 

Joel  H.  Huff,  Atlanta  Journal. 

Leo  Kissel,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Wilson  R.  Locke,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

Andrew  W.  MacFarlane,  To- 
ron  to  T eleg  ra  m . 


Robert  P.  .McHuph,  ('olumbia 
(S.  C.)  Reeord. 

Harry  L.  Mardon,  Winninen 
Tribune.  ^  " 

Ronald  1).  Martin,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union. 

Ian  S.  Menzies,  Boston  Globe. 

Richard  C.  Montapue,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

Roliert  M.  Pearson,  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star. 

Courtney  R.  Sheldon,  Chris- 
tian  Seienee  Monitor,  Boston. 

Jack  Simms,  Associated  Press 
Boston. 

William  B.  Smart,  Deseret 
News,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Robert  M.  Stiff,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Lloyd  R.  Stoyer,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal. 

John  H.  Weed,  Memphis 
Commercial  .Appeal. 

David  E.  West,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Times. 

James  Whitfield,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Bill  W.  Williams,  IF  inston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

Coii|:ratiilatury  A<l 

Providence,  R.  I, 

WTEV’,  Channel  6,  ABC-tv 
for  southern  New  Enpland,  has 
conpratulated  the  winners  of  its 
many  contests  since  September 
in  a  newsjiaper  ad  that  listed  the 
names  and  addresses  of  almost 
1,5()(»  winners.  The  advertise¬ 
ment,  created  by  Bo  Bern.stein  & 
Co.,  ajijieared  in  newspapers 
throuphout  Rhode  Island,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Connecticut. 


BOOMER 


“This  way  you'll  get  the  jump  on  ei’cry  other 
reporter  in  the  area.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  1,  1966 
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That’s  part  of  the  miracle  of  low-priced 
electric  service— the  way  it  inspires  people 
all  over  America  to  find  new  and  better  ways 
to  do  things. 

You’ve  played  a  big  part  in  keeping 
the  price  of  electric  service  low, 
by  putting  it  to  work  in  more  and  more  ways. 
So  have  the  people  of  the  investor-owned 
electric  light  and  power  companies. 

Their  business  enterprise  has  helped  make 
electric  service  one  of  the  best  bargains 
in  your  household  budget. 

Today  the  average  family  pays  about 
15%  less  per  kilowatt-hour  for  electric  service 
than  it  did  10  years  ago.  And  the  men 
and  women  of  the  investor-owned  electric 
light  and  power  companies  will  go  right  on 
working  hard  to  keep  electric  service 
low-priced  in  the  future,  too, 
for  all  the  new  uses  you  will  find  for  it. 


Investor-Owned  Electric  light  end  Power  Compenies' 


*  Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine. 
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The  snow  lies  heavy  on  the  mountain  tops.  A  bright  sun 
sheds  diamonds  on  the  surface — and  2000  student  skiers 
in  record  numbers  scatter  these  diamonds  as  their  waxed 
blades  fly  down  the  Arapahoe  Basin  slope. 

This  is  the  1965-66  ski  school  of  The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Denver.  The  .students  are  trained  in  modern 
techniques,  safety,  and  enjoyment  of  the  wonderful 
world  of  the  crisp  outdoors  by  an  expert  staff  under 
the  direction  of  Willy  Schaeffler.  Willy’s  the  best  they 
come.  He’s  trained  many  a  championship  team  at  the 
University  of  Denver. 

First  newspaper  in  Colorado,  born  in  1859,  the 


morning  and  Sunday  Rocky  Mountain  News  was  t! 
fir.st  Colorado  newspaper  to  promote  public  service  ( 
.skis  through  the  bigge.st  ski  .school  of  its  kind  in  tl 
We.st.  This  is  in  The  News’  century-old  tradition  of  ej 
phasizing  youth  and  adventure. 

Skiing  is  al.so  big  business.  It  is  estimated  that  I 
the  1964-65  season  there  were  1,121,000  skier  visits! 
the  21  ski  areas  in  the  National  Fore.st  lands.  There  wi 

i 

be  many  more  this  .season.  It  has  become  a  $60  millk 
annual  indu.stry. 

Skiing  is  on  the  boom  in  Colorado.  And  The  Roclj 
Mountain  News  is  keeping  pace.  ' 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLO-TELEGRAM  S  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  • 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  • 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

KENTUCKY  POST  4  TIMES-STAR  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER 


CINCINNATI  POST  4  TIMES-STAR 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

•  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAlta 

•  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWsl 
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